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GEORGE WILKINS KENDALL. 


WE have here a capital portrait of the editor 
in chief of the New Orleans Picayune, 
Grorce W. Kenpa.t, who, as an editor, author, 
traveller, or bon gargon, is world-famous, and 
every where entitled to be chairman in assemblies 
of these several necessary classes of le. Take 
him for all in all, he may be described as a new 
Chevelier Bayard, baptized in the spirit of fun, 
and with a steel pen in lieu of a blade of Damas- 
cus. He is a Vermonter—of the state which has 
sent out Orestes Brownson, Herman Hooker, the 
Coltons, Hiram Powers, Hannah Gould, and a 
crowd of other men and women with the sharp- 
est intellects, and for the most part the genialist 
tempers too, that can be found in all the country. 
His boyhood was passed in the delightful village 
of Burli , from which, when he was of age, he 
came to New-York, and here he lived until about 
the year 1835, when he went to New Orleans, 
where his subsequent career may be found traced 
in the most witty and brilliant and altogether suc- 
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cessful journal ever published in the southern or 
western states. 

Partly for the love of adventure and Partly for 
advantage to his health, in the spring of 1841 Mr. 
Kendall determined to make an excursion into the 
great south-western prairies, and the contemplated 
trading expedition to Santa-Fe offering escort and 
agreeable companions, he procured passports from 
the Mexican vice-consul at New-Orleans, and joined 
it, at Austin. The history of this expedition has 
become an important portion of the history of the 
nation, and its details, embracing an account of his 
own captivity and sufferings in Mexico, were 
written by Mr. Kendall in one of the most spirited 
and graphic books of military and wilderness ad- 
venture, vicissitude, and endurance, that has been 
furnished in our times. The work was published 
in two volumes, by the Harpers, in 1844. It has 
since through many editions, and for the 
fidelity and felicity, the bravery and bon hommie, 
that mark all its pages, it is likely to be one of 
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the choicest chronicles that will be quoted from 
our own in the new centuries. 

After the publication of his narrative of the 
Santa Fe Expedition, Mr. Kendall resumed his 
more immediate services in the Picayane—always, 
it may be said without injustice to his i 
most attractive under his personal supervision ; and 
in the angry and war-tending controversies with- 
Mexico which filled the public mind in the suc- 
ceeding years, he was one of the calmest as well 
as wisest of our journalists, When at length the 
conflict came on, he attended the victorious Taylor 
as a member of his staff along the mountains and 
valleys which that great commander marked with 
the names of immortal victories, and had more 
than satisfaction for all griefs of his own in see- 
ing the flag of his country planted in every scene 
in which his country had been insulted in his own 


Upon the conclusion of the war, Mr. Kendall 
commenced the preparation of the magnificent 
work which has lately been published in this city 
by the Appletons, under the title of The War be- 
tween the ited States and Mexico, by George W. 
Kendall, illustrated by pictorial drawings by Carl 
Nebel. Mr. Nebel may be regarded as one of the 
best battle-painters living. He accompanied Mr. 
Kendall during the war, and made his sketches 
while on the several fields where he had witness- 
ed the movements of the contending armies; and 
in all the accessories of scenery, costume, and 
general effect, he has unquestionably been as suc- 
“rang es the actors in be demas admit. him 

ve been in giving a vi 
of the dstingushing ag 
flict. The subjects of the plates are the Bombard- 
ment of Vera Cruz, the Battle of Cerro Gordo, 
the Storming of Chepultepec, the Assault on Con- 
treras, the Battle of Cherubusco, the Attack on 
Molino del Rey, General Scott’s Entrance into 
Mexico, the Battle of Buena Vista, the Battle of 
Palo Alto, and the Capture of Monterey. In 
some cases, there are two representations of the 
same scene, taken from different points of view. 
These have all been reproduced in colored litho- 
graphy by the best artists of Paris. The literary 
part of the work, comprising very careful and 
particular accounts of yee events, is excellently 
written—so eeeny and perspicuously, with so 
thorough a knowledge and so pure a taste, as to 
be deserving of applause among models in mili- 


reg Semen Mr. Kendall passed about two years 
in Europe for 


the purpose of superintending its | ing 


publication, and its success must 
isfied the most sanguine anticipations with which 


ve amply sat- 


he Ysa a a its composition. P 

ew land is largely represented among the 
leading pe of the South aa West, and if isa 
little remarkable that the two papers most con- 
spieuous as representatives of the idiosyncrasies 
which most obtain in their respective states—the 
Picayune and George D. Prentice’s Louisville 
Journal—are conducted by men from sections 
most antagonistical in interest and feeling, men 
who have carried with them to their new homes 
and who still cherish there all the reciprocated 
affections by which they were connected with the 
North. en George W. Kendall leaves New 
Orleans for his summer wandering in our more 
comfortable and safe latitudes, an ovation of 
editors awaits him at every town along the Mis- 
sissippi, and, crossing the mountains, he is the most 
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ular member of the craft in Washington, Bal- 
se arg Philadelphia, New-York, or Bostos—an 
evidence that the strifes of party may exist with- 
out any — ill-feeling, if the editor never 
forgets in his own person to sustain the character 
of a gentleman. 


WASHINGTON. 
T is a truth, illustrated in daily experience, and 
yet rarely noted or acted upon, that, in all that 
concerns the appreciation of personal character or 
ability, the instinctive impressions of a community 
are quicker in their action, more parton tee «a 
ciant, and more reliable, than the intellectual per- 
ceptions of the ablest men in the community. 
Upon all those subjects that are of moral appre- 
hension, society seems to ss an intelligence of 
its own, infinitely sensitive in its delicacy, and al- 
most conclusive in the certainty of its determina- 
tions; indirect, and unconscious in its operation, 
yet unshunnable in sagacity, and as strong and 
confident as nature itself. e highest and finest 
qualities of human judgment seem to be in com- 
mission among the nation, or the race. It is by 
such a process, that whenever a true hero appears 
among mankind, the recognition of his character, 
by the general sense of humanity, is instant and 
certain: the belief of the chief priests and rulers 
of mind follows later, or comes not at all. The 
perceptions of a public are as subtly-sighted as 
its passions are blind. It sees, and feels, and knows 
the excellence, which it can neither understand, 
nor explain, nor vindicate. These involuntary 
lain themselves, 
ted by events, and form at last the 
constants of human understanding. <A character 
of the first order of greatness, such as seems to 
pass out of the limits and courses of ordinary life, 
often lies above the ken of intellectuul judgment ; 
but its merits and its infirmities never escape the 
sleepless perspicacity of the common sentiment, 
which no novelty of form can surprise, and no 
rplex.  mind—the 


mixture of qualities can 
logical —comprehends a subject, when it 
can trace in it the same elements, or relations, 
which it is familiar with elsewhere; if it finds but 
a faint analogy of form or substance, its decision 
is secbaianeast But this other instinct seems to 
become subtler, and more rapid, and more abso- 
lute in conviction, at the line where reason begins 
to oa ua ie 

Take the case of Shakspeare. His surpass- 
greatness was never acknowledged by the 
learned, until the nation had ascertained and set- 
tled it as a foregone and questionless conclusion. 
Even now, to the most sagacious mind of this 
time, the real ground and evidence of its own as- 
surance of Shakspeare’s supremacy, is the univer- 
sal, deep, immovable conviction of it in the public 
feeling. There have been many acute essays w 
his minor characteristics ; but intellectual criticism 
has never grappled with Shaksperian anrr in its 
entireness and grandeur, and probably it never will. 
We know not now wherein his greatness consists. 
We cannot demonstrate it. There is less indis- 
tinctness in the merit of less eminent authors. 
Those things which are not doubts to our con- 
sciousness, are yet mysteries to our mind. And if 
this is true of literary art, which is so much within 
the sphere of reflection, it may be expected to find 
more striking illustration in great practical and 
public moral characters. 
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THE NATIONAL MONUMENT AT WASHINGTON. 


These considerations occur naturally to the mind ; 
in contemplating the fame of Washington. An / 
attentive examination of the whole subject, and of | 
all that can contribute to the formation of a sound 
opinion, results in the belief that General Wash- 
ington’s mental abilities illustrate the very highest 
type of greatness, His mind, probably, was one 
of the very greatest that was ever given to mor- 
tality. Yet it is impossible to establish that posi- 
tion by a direct analysis of his character, or con- 
duct, or productions. When we look. at the inci- 
dents or the results of that great career—when | 
we contemplate the qualities by which it is mark- | 
ed, from its beginning to its end—the foresight | 
which never was surprised, the judgment which 
nothing could deceive, the wisdom whose resour- 
ces were incapable of exhaustion—combined with 
& spirit as resolute in its official duties as it was 
moderate in its private pretensions, as indomitable 
in its public temper as it was gentle in its personal 
tone—we are left in wonder and reverence. But 
when we would enter into the recesses of that 
mind—when we would discriminate upon its con- 
struction, and reason upon its operations—when 
we would tell how it was composed, and why it 
excelled—we are entirely at fault. The processes 
of Washington’s understanding are entirely hid- 





den from us. What came from it, in counsel or 
in action, was the life and glory of his country ; 
what went on within it, is shrouded in impenetra- 


| ble concealment. Such elevation in degree of 


wisdom, amounts almost to a c of kind, in 
nature, and detaches his intelligence from the sym- 
pathy of ours. We cannot see him as he was, be- 
cause we are not like him. The tones of the 
mighty bell were heard with the certainty of 
Time itself, and with a force that vibrates still 
upon the air of life, and will vibrate for ever. But 
the clock-work, by which they were regulated 
and given forth, we can neither see nor understand. 
In fact, his intellectual abilities did not exist in an 
analytical and separated form; but in a combined 
and concrete state. They “moved altogether 
when they moved at all” They were in no de- 
gree speculative, but only practical. ' They could 
not act at all in the region of imagination, but 
only upon the field of reality. The sympathies 
of his intelligence dwelt exclusively in the national 
being and action. Its interests and energies were 
absorbed in them. He was nothing out of that 
sphere, because he was every thing there. The 
extent to which he was identified with the country 
is unexampled in the relations of individual men 
to the community. During the whole period of 
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his life he was the thinki of the nation. 


He was its mind; it was his image and illustration. | i 


If we would classify and measure him, it must be 
with nations and not with individuals. 
This i nature of Washington’s ca- 
0 ag ge necaeny J of analyzing and un- 
lerstanding the elements and methods of his wis- 
dom—have led some — to doubt whether, 
intellectually, he was of great superiority ; but the 
public—the community—never doubted of the 
transcendent eminence of Washington’s abilities, 
From the first moment of his appearance as the 
chief, the recognition of him, from one end of the 
country to the other, as raz man—the leader, the 
lor, the infallible in tion and in con- 
duct—was immediate and universal. From that 
moment to the close of the scene, the national 
confidence in his capacity was as spontaneous, as 
enthusiastic, as immovable, as it was in his integ- 
rity. Particular persons, affected by the untoward 
course of events, sometimes questioned his suf- 
ficiency ; but the nation never questioned it, nor 
would allow it to be questioned. Neither misfor- 
tune, nor disappointment, nor accidents, nor delay, 
nor the protracted gloom of years, could avail to 
disturb the public trust in him. It was apart from 
} gseamg see Sr beside ne amc caprice ; 
it was ‘ond all visi , and above all 
able foclbge It ‘aan franded on nothing pon 
ous ; not upon what he had said or done, but upon 
what he was, They saw something in the man, 
which gave them assurance of a nature and des- 
tiny of the hi elevation—something inexpli- 
cable, but which inspired a complete satisfaction. 
We feel that this reliance was wise and right ; but 
why it was felt, or why it was right, we are as 
much to seek as those who came under the direct 
impression of his personal presence. It is not 
surprising, that the world, recognizing in this man 
a nature and a greatness which philosophy cannot 
— should revere him almost to religion. 
distance and magnitude of those objects 
which are too far above us to be estimated direct- 
ly—such as stars—are determined by their paral- 
lax. By some process of that kind we may form 
an approximate notion of Washington’s greatness. 
We may measure him against the great events in 
which he moved; and against the great men, 
among whom, and above whom, his figure stood 
like a tower. It is agreed that ihe war of Ameri- 
can Independence is one of the most exalted, and 
honorable, and difficult achievements related in 
history. Its force was contributed by many ; but 
its grandeur was derived from Washington. His 
character and wisdom gave unity, and dignity, 
and effect to the irregular, and often divergent en- 
thusiasm of others. His energy combined the 
parts ; his intelligence guided the whole: his per- 
severance, and fortitude, and resolution, were the 
inspiration and support of all. In looking back 
over that period, Te presence seems to fill the 
whole scene ; his influence predominates through- 
out; his character is reflected from every thing. 
Perhaps nothing less than his immense weight of 
mind could have kept the national system, at 
home, in that position which it held, immovably, 
for seven years; perhaps nothing but the august 
respectability which his demeanor threw around 
the American cause abroad, would have induced 
a foreign nation to enter into an equal alliance 
with us, npon terms that contributed in a most 
important degree to our final success, or would 





tative as Washi 
most eminent qualities of mind 


- and feeling: 


of invention, and 





could have expanded the life of an individual into 
a career such as this? 

If we compare him with the great men who 
were his contemporaries throughout the nation ; 


in an age of extraordi Wi - 
ton was ungoentonbly the Bret mat ef the tine 
in ability. view the correspondence of Gen- 
eral Washington—that sublime monument of in- 
telligence and integrity—scrutinize the public his- 
| and ah pee men of that era, and you will 
find that in all the wisdom that was accomplished 
or was attempted, Washington was before every 
man in his suggestions of the plan, and beyond 
every one in extent to which he contributed 
to its adoption. In the field, all the able generals 
acknowledged his superiority, and looked up to 
him with loyalty, reli and reverence; the 
« hers, who doubted his ability, or conspired 
against his sovereignty, illustrated, in their own 
conduct, their incapacity to be either his judges or 
his rivals, In the state, Adams, Jay, Ru edge, 
Pinckney, Morris—these are great names; but 
there is not one whose wisdom does not vail to 
his. His superiority was felt by all these per- 
sons, and was felt by Washington himself, as a 
simple matter of fact, as little a subject of ques- 
tion, or a cause of vanity, as the emmence of his 
stature. His appointment as commander- 
in-chief, was the result of no design on his 
and of no efforts on the part of his friends; it 
seemed to take place spontaneously. He moved 
into the position, because there was a vacuum 
which no other could supply: in it, he was not 
sustained by government, by a party, nor by con- 
nections ; he sustained himself, and then he sus- 
tained every thing else. He sustained 
against the army, and the army against the injus- 
tice of Congress, The brightest mind among his 
contemporaries was Hamilton’s; a character which 
cannot be contemplated without frequent admira- 
tion, and constant affection. His talents took the 
form of genius, which Washington’s did not. But 
active, various, and brilliant, as the faculties of 
Hamilton were, whether viewed in the precocity 
of youth, or in the all-accomplished elegance of 
maturer life—lightning quick as his intelligence 
was to see through every subject that came be- 
fore it, and vigorous as it was in constructing the 
ss pemypamesg by which other minds were to be 
led, as upon a shapely bridge, over the obscure 
depths across which his had flashed in a moment 
—fertile and sound in schemes, ready in action, 
— in display, as he was—nothing is more 
obvious and certain than that when Mr. Hamilton 
approached Washington, he came into the pre- 
sence of one who him in the extent, in 
the comprehension, the elevation, the ity, the 
force, and the ponderousness of his ae as much 
as he did in hs male of his aspect, and the 
grandeur of his step. The genius of Hamilton was 
a flower, which gratifies, surprises, and enchants; 
the intelligence of Washington was a stately tree, 
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which in the rarity and true dignity of its beauty 
is as superior, as it is in its dimensions. 





THE GRAVE OF WASHINGTON. 





WILLIAM HOGARTH. 
IHE great comedian in pictorial art forms 
one of the subjects of Mrs. Hall’s sketches, 
in the Pilgrimages to English Shrines, and 
we think her article upon visiting his tomb as 
interesting as any in this popular series: 

Hogar, the great painter-teacher of his age 
and country, was born in the parish of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, in London, on the 10th of 

November, 1697, and his trusty and sym izi 
biographer, Allan Cunningham, says, “we have 
the authority of his own manuscripts for believing 
he was baptized on the 28th of the same month ;” 
but the parish registers have been examined for 
tion with “ fruitless solicitude.” Cunning- 
ham gives December as the month of his birth ; 
this is a mistake ; so also is his notice of the paint- 
er’s introduction of the Virago into his picture of 
the “Modern Midnight Conversation.” No fe- 
male — a in this subject. It is in the 
third plate of the “Rake’s Progress” the woman 
alluded to is introduced. A small critic might 
here find a fit subject for vituperation, and loudly 
condemn Cunningham as a writer who was too 
idle to examine the works he was describing ; 
pouncing on his minute errors, and forgetting the 
totality of his generous labors. Much of this spirit 
infests literature ; and merges the kindly exposi- 
tion of error into the bitterness of personal attack. 
The fallibility of human nature should teach us 
charity, and our own faults lead us to “ more gen- 
tly scan our brother man,”—a thing too often un- 
thought of by those who are nothing if not criti- 
eal, and as frequently nothing when they are. 
The painter was descended from a Westmoreland 
family. Sprung from an industrious race of self- 
helping yeomen, whose hardy toil brought them 
health and contentment, Hogarth had an early 
advantage, derived from his father’s love of let- 
ters, which eventually drew him away from field 
and wood to the great London mart. Like thou- 
sands of others, he was unsuccessful. Fortunate- 
ly, in this instance, his want of success in litera- 
ture stimulated the strong mind of his son to seek 
occupation of more certain profit; and those who 
feel interest in the whereabouts of celebrated men, 








may think upon the days when William Hoge 
wrought in silver, as the apprentice of Ellis Gam- 
ble, in Cranbourne Street, and s; te upon the 
change of circumstances, wrought by his own ex- 
ertions, when, as a great painter, in after time, he 
occupied the house, now known as the Sabloniere 
Hotel, in Leicester Square. 
’s character of mind, evidenced in his 
perfect- 


Hogarth’ 
works and proved by his biography, is so 

ly honest, open, home-bred English, that we claim 
him with pride—as belonging exclusively to En- 
gland. His originality is of English growth ; his 
satire broad, bold, fair-play English, He was no 
screened assassin of character, either with pen or 
pencil ; no agen hack to stab in secret— 
conceali is name, or assuming a forged one; 
no masked caricaturist, responsible to none. His 
philosophy was of the cage ase gay clear-sight- 
ed English school; his theorjes—stern, simple, 
and unadorned—thoroughly English; his deter- 
mination—proved in his love as well as in his 
hate—quite English; there is a firmness of pur- 
pose, a rough dignity, a John-Bull look in his broad 
intelligent face ; the very fur round his cap must 
have been plain English rabbit-skin! No matier 
what “schools” were in fashion, Hogarth created 
and followed his own; no matter what was done, 
or said, or written, Hogarth maintained his opin- 
ion unflinchingly ; he was not to be moved or re- 
moved from his resolve. His mind was vigorous 
and inflexible, and withal, keen and acute; and 
though the delicacy of his taste in this more re- 
fined age may be matter of question, there can be 
no doubt as to his integrity and uprightness of 
purpose—in his determination to denounce vice, 
and by that means cherish virtue. 

Professor Leslie, in his eloquent and valuable 
Lectures on Painting, delivered in the spring of 
the present year to the students of the Royal 
Academy, has nobly vindicated Hogarth as an 
artist and a man, in words that all who heard 
will long remember. “Hi ” he said, “it is 
true, is often gross; but it must be remembered 


that he painted in a less fastidious age than ours, 
and that his great object was to vice. De- 
bauchery is always made by him detestable, never 


attractive.” Charles Lamb, one of the best of his 
commentators, who has viewed his labors in a kin- 
dred spirit, speaking of one of his most elaborate 
and varied works, the “ Election Entertainment,” 
asks, “ What is the result left on the mind? Is it 
an impression of the vileness and worthlessness of 
our species? Or is not the general feeling which re- 
mains after the individual faces have ceased to 
act sensibly on the mind, a kindly one in favor of 
the species?” Leslie speaks of his “high species 
of humor, pregnant with moral meanings,” and no 
happier choice of phrase could characterize his 
many works. Lamb, with true discrimination, 
says: “All laughter is not of a dangerous or 
soul-hardening tendency. There is the —. 
ing sneer of a demon, whieh excludes and ki 
love, and there is the cordial laughter of a man, 
which implies and cherishes it.” 

Hogarth’s works are before us all; and are les- 
sons as much for to-day as they were for yester- 
day. We have no intention of scrutinizing their 
merits or defects; we write only of the influence 
of a class of art such as he brought courageously 
before the es Every one is acquaint- 
ed with the “Rake’s Progress,” and can recall 
subject after subject, story after story, which he 
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essa, 
fearlessness and earnestness are above all 
price; independent, in their high estate, of all 
We’ would send “ reagent la Mode” 
into general circulation during the lon season, 
Where the market for wives and husbands is pre- 

sided over by interest rather than affection. 
matrimonial mart was as bravely exposed by the 
" satirist, as the brutal and unmanly cock- 
it, which at that period was permitted to take 
at the Cock-pit Royal, on the south side of 

it. James’s Park. 

Society always needs such men as William Ho- 
garth—true, stern men—to grapple with and 
overthrow the vices which spring up—the very 
weeds both of poverty and luxury,—the latter 
filled with the more bitter and subtle poison. 
Calling to mind the period, we the more honor 
the great artist’s resolution; if the delicacy of 
our improved times is offended by what may seem 
deformity upon his canvas, we must remember 
that we do not shrink from Hogarth’s coarseness, 
but from the coarseness he labored, by exposing, 
to expel. He painted what Smollett, and Field- 
ing, and Richardson wrote far more offensively ; 
but he surpassed the novelists both in truth and 
in intention. He painted without sympathizing 
with his subjects, whom he lashed with unsparing 
bitterness or humor. He never idealized a vice 
into a virtue—he never compromised a fact, much 


less a principle. 

He em indeed, written fearful sermons on his 
canvas; sermons which, however ¢ ra) 
they may seem to us in some of their painful de- 
tails of human sin and human misery, are yet so 
real, that we never doubt that such things were, 
and are. No one can suspect Hogarth to. have 
been tainted by the vices he e In this he 
has the advantage of the novelists of ‘his period: 
he gives vice no loophole of escape: it is there 
in its hideous aspect, each step distinctly marked, 
each character telling its own tale of warning, so 
that “he who runs may read.” 

Whoever desires to trace the life of this English 
artist—to note him in his apprenticeship—when 
he tamed as well as his rough nature would permit, 
his hand to the delicate graving so cherished by 
his master, Ellis Gamble ; and when freed from 
his apprenticeship, he sought art through the stir- 
ring scenes of life, saying quaintly enough, that 
“copying other men’s works resembled pouring 
wine out of one vessel into another; there was 
no increase of quantity, and the flavor of the 
vintage was liable to evaporate ;’-—whoever would 
study the great, as well as the small, peculiarities 
of the painter who converted his thumb-nail into 
a palette, and while transcribing characters and 
events both rapidly and faithfully, complained of 
his “ constitutional idleness ?’—whenever, we say, 
our readers feel desirous of revelling in the bio- 
graphy of so diligent, so observing, so faithful, so 

rave a spirit, we should send them to our old 
friend Allan Cunningham’s most interesting history 
of the man. Honest Allan had much in common 
with our ¢ national artist: though of differ- 
ent countries, they sprung from the same race— 
sturdy yeomen ; they were alike lovers of inde- 
dence, fighting for the best part of life man- 
Fity and faithfully, enjoying the noble scorn of 
Wrong, and battling for the right from the cradle 








to the grave: Self-educated—that is to say, edu- 
cated by Nature, which gave and nourished his 
high intellect and independent soul—Allan could 
comprehend and appreciate the manly bearing and 
stern self-reliance of the painter, whose best re- 
sources were in himself; thus the biography of 
Hogarth is among the finest examples of its class 
which our language supplies. Allan's a 
thies were with his subject; and his knowledge 
also came to his aid: for the poet was thoroughly 
imbued with a love of art. 

unningham was a better disciplinarian, 
and less prone to look for or care for enjoyment, 
than Hogarth; though we have many pleasant 
memories how he truly relished both music and 
conversation. But there was more sentiment in 
the Scottish t than in’ the English painter ; 
and the dee Terk Spent the Scot id caere of 
fervor and less ‘of sarcasm in their brightness. 
We repeat, Allan, of all writers, could thoroughly 
appreciate Hogarth; and his biography is written 
con amore. He says that “all who love the dra- 
matic representations of actual life—all who have 
hearts to be gladdened by humor,—all who are 
pleased with judicious and well-directed satire,— 
all who are ed with the ludicrous looks of 
popular folly, and all who can be moved with the 
pathos of human suffering, are admirers of Ho- 
garth.” But to our thinking, Hogarth had a call- 
ing even more elevated than the Scottish poet has 
given him in this eloquent summing-up of his at- 
tributes; he is one of our greatest teachers—a 
TEACHER to whom is due the highest possible 
honor ; and the more we feel the importance of the 
teacher, the more we value those who teach well, 
In grappling with folly and in combating with 
crimes, he was compelled to reveal the nature of 
that he proposed to satirize; he was obliged to 
set 4 sin in its high place before he could crown 
it with infamy.” The times were ‘full of internal 
as well as foreign disturbance, and Hogarth’s stu- 
dio was no hermitage to exclude passing events or 
their promoters. He lived with the living, mov- 
ing present,—his engravings being his pleasures ; 
portraits, as they are now to many 4 high-hearted 
man of talent, his means of subsistence: heavy 
pes oe of mortality that fetter and clog the as- 

ing spirit. 

His controversies and encounters with the 
worthless Wilkes,—his defence of his own theo- 
ries,—his determined dislike to the establishment 
of a Royal Academy—his various other contro- 
versies—rendered his exciting course very differ- 
ent from that of the lonely artists of the present 
day, who are but too fond of living in closed 
studios, “ pouring,” as Hogarth would havé said, — 
“pouring wine from one vessel into another,”— 
pondering over tales and poems for inspiration, 
and transcribing the worn-out models of many 
seasons into attitudes of bounding and varied life! 
Is it not wonderful, as sad, that the artist will not 
feel his power, will not take his own place, as- 
sume his high standing as of old, and demand the 
duty of respect from the world by the just exer- 
cise of his glorious privilege! “ Entertainment and 
information are not all the mind requires at the 
hand of an artist; we wish to be elevated by con- 
templating what is noble,—to be warmed, by the 
ws of the heroic_—and charmed and made 

ppy by the light of purity and loveliness. We 
desire to share in the lofty movements of fine 
minds—to have communion with their image of 
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os and to take a in the rapture 
of their va thle Gn aaeke an in atlas 
sings. This is the chief end of hi , of hii 
inting, and high sculpture ; ideas wie. 
Sestinnte hots spirit of those arts who seeks 
to deprive them of a portion of their divinity, and 
argues that entertainment and information consti- 
tute their highest aim.” We have quoted this 
passage because it resses our notions of the 
power of art more happily than we are able to 
express it; but we must add that the teaching as 
as the poetic painter has much to complain of 
from society ; it is impossible to mingle among the 
“ higher classes” without being struck by their in- 
difference to every phase of British art,—except 
portraiture. “Have you been to the Exhibition? 
Are there many nice miniatures? are the por- 
traits good? Lady D's lace is 


There are many noble exceptions 
among our aristocracy; but with far too great a 
number art is a mere fashion. ; 





As « people, neither our eyes nor our ears are 
Ee ee ee 

e mistake the outlay of money for os tage 
ture of sympathy. 

’s portraits were almost too faithful to 
please his sitters: he was too truthful to flatter, 
pt on canvas; egret ear carla n & 

any popularity in this fantastic branch of his 
art. ‘Allan L has said of him, that he 
regarded neither the historian’s page, nor the 
poet’s song. He was contented with the occur- 
rences of the passing day, with the folly or the 


sin of the hour; yet to the garb and fashion of 
the moment, he adds story and sentiment for all 
time. It is quite delicious to read the excuses 


Allan makes for the foibles of the man whose vis- 


tues had touched his own generous heart; he con 
fesses with great naiveté that he looked coldly— 
“too coldly, perhaps”—on foreign art, and 

haps too fondly on his. own: ions; and & 
adds that, “where ity soonest misleads the 
judgment he thought wisely; he contemplated his 


but as the rudiments of future excellence, and 
looked forward with the hope that some happier 





HOGARTH’S HOUSE. 


would raise, on the foundation he had 
a perfect and lasting superstructure.” 
We must humbly differ from the in this 
matter; we believe, if the characteristic cap were 
removed 


The age we live in talks much about renova- 
tion, but it is not a conservative age ; on the con- 
trary, it would pull down Temple Bar, if it dared, 
to widen the passage from the Strand into Fleet 
Street ; and it demolishes houses, shrines of noble 

‘ ith a total absence of respect for what 
itought to honor. We never hear of an old house 








without a feeling that it is either going to be de- 
stroyed or modernized ; and this inevitably leads 
to a desire to visit it immediately. Having deter- 
mined on a driye to Chiswick to make acquaint- 
ance with the-dwelling of Hogarth, and look upon 
his tomb—we became restless until it was ac 
complished. 

e had seen, by the co of Mr. Allison, 
the piano-forte manufacturer in Dean Street, the 
residence of Sir James Thornhill, whose daughter 
H married: the proprietor bestows most 
praiseworthy care on the house, which was for 
merly one of considerable extent and importance. 
Mr. Allison says there can be little doubt that 
the grounds extended into Wardour Street. Once, 
while removing a chimney-piece in the drawing» 
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ROOM IN HOGARTH’S HOUSE. 


room, a number of cards tumbled out—slips of 
ying-cards, with the names of some of the most 
istinguished persons of Hogarth’s time written on 
the backs; the residences were also given, prov- 
ing that the “gentry” then dwelt where now the 
poorer classes congregate. But the most interest- 
ing part of the house is the staircase, with its 
painted ceiling ; the wall of the former is divided 
into three compartments, each representing a sort 
of ball-room back-ground, with groups of figures 
life-size, looking down from a balcony; they are 
well preserved, and one of the ladies is thought to 
be a very faithful portrait of Mrs, Hogarth. Ho- 
must have spent some time in that house :— 
we were resolved, despite the repute of its be- 
ing old and ugly, to visit his dwelling-place at 
Chiswick; and though we made the pilgrimage 
by a longer route than was n , we did not 
regret skirting the beautiful plantations of the 
Duke of Devonshire, nor enjoying the fragrance 
of the green meadows, which never seem so green 
to us, as in the vale of the Thames. The house is 
a tall, narrow, abrupt-looking place, close to the 
roadside wall of its inclosed garden ; numbers of 
cottage dwellings for the poor have sp up 
around it, but in Hogarth’s day it must have been 
isolated: not leading to the water, as we 
imagined, but eae a dull and prison-like 
ct; if, indeed, any place can have = 
where trees grow, and grass is checkered by their 
ever-varying shadows. The house was occupied 
from 1814 to 1832 by Cary, the translator of 
Dante; and it would be worth a pilgrimage if 
considered only as the residence of this truly-ex- 
cellent and highly-gifted clergyman. 
We have received from his son an interesting 
note relative to its features at the period when it 
came into his father’s ion. “The house,” 


he says, “stands in one corner of a high-walled 
garden of about three quarters of an acre, that 
part of the garden which faced the house was di- 
vided into long, narrow, formal flower-beds. Five 
large trees, whose ages bespoke their acquaintance 





with Hogarth, showed his love of the beautiful as 
well as the useful, a mulberry, walnut, apricot, 
double-blossomed cherry, and a hawthorn: the 
last of these was a great favorite with my father, 
from its beauty, and the attraction it was to the 
nightingale, which never failed to visit it in the 
sp) : the gardeners were their mortal enemies, 
and have at length prevailed. A few years 
, when I went to visit the old place, only one 

of the trees remained, (the mulberry seen in our 
sketch) ; in a nook at one side of the garden was 
a nut-walk, with a high wall and a row of filbert- 
trees that arched triumphantly over it; at one 
end of this walk was a stone slab, on which Ho- 
garth used to play at nine-pins; at the other end 
were the two little tombstones to the memory of a 
bird and a dog.” The house is as you see it here, 
the rooms with low ceilings and all sorts of odd 
shapes,—up and down, in and out,—yet withal 
leasant and comfortable, and rendered more so 
fy the gentle courtesy of their mistress and her 
kindly servant; the very dogs seemed to partake 
of the human nature of their protector, and at- 
tended us wherever we went, with more than or- 
dinary civility. Hogarth might have been tempt- 
ed to immortalize one of them for its extreme 
ugliness, and the waggish spirit with which it 
pulled at its companion’s ears, who in vain at- 
tempted to tug at the bits of stumps that stuck 
out at either side of its tormentor’s head. Mr. 
Fairholt was permitted to sketch the drawing 
room; the open door leads to the chamber from 
whence, it is said, Miss Thornhill eloped with Ho- 


rth. 
ovr. a7 in the note to which we have al- 
ready alluded, says, “there can hardly be a doubt 
that the house belonged to Sir James Thornhill, 
and that Hogarth inherited it from him. Mrs. 
Hogarth lived there after her husband’e death, and 
left it by will to a lady from whose executor my 
father bought it in the year 1814. The room from 
which Miss Thornhill is said to have eloped is the 
inner room, on the first floor; this room was used 
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my father as his study. Over the dining-room 
fe was 8 spirited pencil sketch of five 
and under them written ‘five jolly fel- 
lows,’ by ey Rm, absence the servants 
of a tenant carefully washed all out.” 

We can easily imagine how the union between 
Hogarth and his daughter, commenced after such 
a fashion, outraged not only the courtliness, but 
the higher and better feelings of Sir James Thorn- 
hill Hogarth’s innate consciousness of power 
may at that time have ap to him vulgar 
effrontery; and it is not to be wondered at, that, 
until convinced of his talent, he refused him all 
assistance. There is something so false and wrong 
in the concealment that precedes an elopement, 
and the elopement of an only child from an aged 
father, that we Tide — = can treat 

ightly the o eelings of a ing parent. 
al pees so deeply rooted in a father’s 
heart may pardon, but cannot reach fi ess 
as quickly as it is the custom of play-writers and 
novelists to tell us it may do. 

Sir James Thornhill was greatly the fashion: 
he was the successor of Verrio, and the rival of 
La Guerre, in the —— by our 

ublic buildi His demands for the painti 
Fr Grocnurich Hal were contested ; sad’ toaeh 





La Fosse received two thousand pounds 
— < Montague a besides other allowan- 
aon; Olt Semen, ite his digni 

liament for ie aaliee town of Weymouth, 
could obtain but fi shillings a square yard for 
painting the cupola of St. Paul’s | “thus the pat- 
ronage afforded “native talent” kept him poor; 
and though it must have been (one of 
the cruel necessities induced by love of display in 
England), to have an establishment suited to his 
public position in London, nothing could be more 
unpretending than his e at Chiswick. Mra 
Hi vised by her mother, skilfully man- 
aged to let her father see one of her husband’s 
best productions under advantageous circumstan- 
ces. Sir a ae its merit at once, 
exclaiming, “ well! v well! The man 
who can Pings like ie maintain a wife 


without a peo 7? and soon after became not 
only but to the young le. 
H had tasted the bitterness. of ike: ie 


even worked for booksellers, and painted por- 
traits |—so that this summer brightness must have 
been full of enjoyment. He appreciated it tho- 


and | roughly, and was ever the earnest admirer and 


the ready defender of Sir James Thornhill; thus 
the old knight secured a friend in his son; and it 





HOGARTH’S PAINTING-ROOM. 


was pleasanter to think of the hours of reconcilia- 
tion and happiness they might have passed witbin 
the walls of that inclosed garden, beneath the 
crumbling trellice, or the shadow of the old mul- 
berry tree, than of the fortuneless artist wooing 
the confiding daughter from her home and her 
filial duties. a ae 

We were invited to ins ogarth’s painting- 
room—a mere loft, of — limited iden 
over the stable, which the imagination could easily 
furnish with the necessary easel, or still less cum- 
brous graver’s implements. It is situated at the 
furthest of the garden from the house; a 
small door in the garden-wall leads into a little in- 
closure, one side of which is occupied by the sta- 
ble. The painting-room is over the stable, and is 
reached by a stair; it has but one window which 
looks towards the road. It must have been suf- 
ficiently commodious for Hogarth’s purposes; but 
possesses not the conveniences of modern painting- 








rooms. The house at Chiswick could only have 
been a place for recreation and repose, where re- 
laxation was cared for, and where sketches were 
prepared to ripen into publication. 

ere are traditions about Chiswick of Hogarth 
having, while studying and taking notes, frequent- 
ed a little inn by the roadside, and almost within 
sight of his dwelling. It has been modernized 
throughout—and supplies no subject for the pencil 
—yet it retains some indications, not without inte- 
rest, of a remote date. The Painter must have 
been familiar with every class of character ; and 
Chiswick was then enough of a country vi to 
supply him amply with material. But, although a 
keen satirist, it 1s certain that he had as much 
tenderness for the lower orders of creation, as a 
young loving girl. In a corner of this quaint old 
garden, —— Baa amy meg me to the 
wall, one perhaps by Hogarth’s 
hand, to the memory of his canary bird! 


own 


The 








4 
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thinking character of the painter’s mind is evi- 
denced in this as in every thing he did—the en- 
graving on the tomb s ting reflection. Charles 
b said of him truly, that the quantity of 

ht which he crowded into every picture, 
would alone “ unvulgarize” every subject he might 
choose ; and the refined Coleridge exclaims, “Ho- 
! in whom the satirist never extingui 

that love of beauty which belonged to him asa 
poet.” There is something inexpressibly tender 
and touching in this memento of his affection for a 
little singing bird: the feeling must have been en- 
tirely his own, for he had no child to suggest the 
tribute to a feathered favorite. The tomb was 
afterwards accompanied with one to Mrs, Ho- 
garth’s dog. They are narrow, upright pieces of 
white stone laid against the brick-wall, ut they 
are records of gentle and generous sympathies 
not to be overlooked: That Hogarth was more 
than on friendly terms with the canine race, the 
introduction of his own dog into his portrait clearly 
tells, and doubtless his bird often brought with its 
music. visions of the country into the heat and 
dust of Leicester Rguree-_soning away much 
of his impatience. Men who have to fight the 
up-hill battle of life, must have energy and deter- 
mination; and H h was too out-spoken and 
self-confident not to have made many enemies. 
Tn after years his success (limited though it was, 
in a pecuniary point of view, for he died without 


leaving enough to support his widow respectably), | Essex, 


uced its ordinary results—envy and enmity : 
Pra invalte were heaped upon ig He was oo 
tardy of reply, but Wilkes and Churchill were in 
strong health when nature was giving way with 
the great painter; an advantage they did not fail 
to use with their accustomed malignity. The profli- 
gate Churchill, turning the poet’s nature into gall, 
infested. the death-bed of Hogarth with unfeeling 
— anticipating the grave, and exulting over 
a man. 


ogarth, warned by the autumn winds, and 





TOMBS OF DOG AND BIRD. 














suffering from the restlessness of a ing dis- 
eligi setoenen ct cpemeting Se 
1764, and returned to his residence in Leicester 
Square. He was cheerful—in full possession of 
his mental faculties, but lacked the vigor to exert 
them. The very next day, having received an 
agreeable letter from Doctor Franklin, he wrote a 


ed | rough copy of his answer, but exhausted with the 


effort, retired to bens pare a a sudden sick- 
ness, he arose— e wi ing vio- 
lence—and within two hours ~at* 

Of ‘all the villages in the neighborhood of Lon- 
don, rising from the banks of the Thames, (and 
how numerous and beautiful they are!) few are so 
weil known as that of Chiswick. The horticultu- 
ral fétes are anticipated with anxiety similar to 
that our grandmothers felt for the fétes of Rane- 
lagh ; the toilettes of the ladies rival the flowers, 
and the only foe to the fascinating fair ones is the 
weather; but all which the crowd care about in 
Chiswick is confined to the “ Duke’s grounds” and 
the Society's Gardens. The Duke's beautiful little 
villa, erected by the last Earl of Burlington, is in- 
deed a shrine worthy of deep homage; within its 
walls both Charles James Fox and George Can- 
ning breathed their last ; and if, for a moment, we 
recall the times of Civil War, when each honest 
English heart fought bravely and openly for what 
was believed “the right,” we may picture the 
struggle between Prince Rupert.and the Earl of 
terminating with doubtful success, for eight 
hundred high born cavaliers were left dead on the 
plain that lies within sight of the gardens so richly 
perfumed by flowers, and echoing not to the search- 
ing trumpet or rolling drum, but to the gossamer 
music of Strauss and Jullien. dn 

The Duke of Devonshire’s grounds, containing 
about ninety acres, are filled with mementos, 
pleasant to the eye and s' tive to the imagi 
tion; but we must seek and find a more solemn 
scene, where the churchyard of Chiswick incloses 
the ashes of some whose names are writter upon 
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the pages of History. the church is, in a 
degree, surrounded by houses, there is much of 
the repose of “a country churchyard” about it; 


the Thames belts it with its silver girdle, and when 
we visited its sanctuary, the setting sun cast a 
mellow light upon the windows of the church, 
touching a headstone or an urn, while the shadows 
trembled on the undulating graves, Like all church- 


rds it is crowded, and however reverently we 

t our footsteps, it was impossible to avoid 

treading on the soft grass of the humble grave, or 

the gray stone that marks the resting-place of one 
of “the better order.” 





HOGARTH'S TOMB. 


How like the world was that silent churchyard ! 

igh and low, rich and , mingled together, 
and ‘yet avoiding to mingle. The dust of the im- 
perious Duchess of Cleveland found here a grave; 
ctr wg mg re egg 
impure, re the ashes of Mary, daughter o' 
Oliver eevee Holland the actor, the friend cf 
David Garrick, here cast aside his “ motley.” Can 
we wonder at the actor’s love of applause !—pos- 
terity knows him not; present fame alone is his— 
the lark’s song leaves no record in the air !—Lord 
Macartney, the famous ambassador to China, a 
country of which our knowledge was then al- 
most as dim as that we have of the moon—the 
ambassador rests here, while a Chinese junk is 
absolutely moored in the very river that murmurs 








beside his grave! Surely the old place is worthy 
of apilgrimage. Loutherbourg, the painter, found 
a resting-place in its churchyard. ph, the his- 
torian and political writer, whose histories and 
Lee naptime tiger ten Dunciad which 

id them up to ridicule, is buried here ; and con- 
fined as is the space, it is rich in epitaphs,—three 
are from the pen of David Garrick, two from that 
of Arthur Murphy. 

H ’s monument has been very faithfully 
= by Mr. Fairholt. 

t is remarkable among the many plainer 
“stones” with which the churchyard is crowded, 
but is by no means distinguished for that artistic 
character which it might have received as cover- 
ing the remains of so great an artist. A small 
slab, in relief, takes from it, however, the charge 
of insipidity ; it contains a comic mask, an oak 
branch, pencils and mahl-stick, a book and a scroll, 
and the palette, marked with the “line of beauty.” 

It has been remarked, that “while he faithfully 
followed nature through all her varieties, and ex- 
posed, with inimitable skill, the infinite follies and 
vices of the world, he was in himself an example 
of many virtues.” And the following poetical 
tribute by David Garrick is inscribed on the tomb: 

“ Farewell! great painter of mankind, 
Who reached the noblest point of Art ; 
Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And through the eye correct the heart. 
If Genius fire thee, reader, stay ; 
If Nature touch thee, drop a tear ; 


If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth’s honored dust lies here !” 


Dr. Johnson also composed an epitaph, which 
Cunningham considers “more to the purpose, but 
still unworthy :” 

“The hand of him here —— lies, 
That drew the essential forms of grace ; 
Here closed in death the attentive eyes 
That saw the manrfers in the face.”’ 

The tributes—in poetry and prose—are just, 
examine the works of this great painter-teacher 
as closely and suspiciously as we may, we can 
discover nothing that will induce a momen' 
doubt of his integrity of purpose in all he did; 
his shafts were aimed at Fick —in no solitary in- 
stance was he ever guilty of arraigning or assail- 
ing Virtue. Compare him with the most famous 
of the Dutch masters, and he rises into glory; 
coarseness and vulgarity in them had no point ont 
of which could come instruction, If they picture 
the issues of their own minds, they must have 
been gross and sensual ; they ransacked the muck 
of life, and the grovelling in character, for themes 
that one should see only by compulsion. But Ho- 

’s subjects were never without a lesson. and, 
inasmuch as he resorted for them to the open ‘vol- 
ume of humanity, like those of the most immortal 
of our writers, his works are “not for an age but 
for all time.” 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


HE author of The House of Seven Gables 
is now about forty-five years of age. He 
was born in Salem, Massachusetts, and is of a 
family which for several generations has “ fol- 
lowed the sea.” Among his ancestors, I be- 
lieve, was the “ bold Hawthorne,” who is cele- 
brated in a revolutionary ballad as commander 
of the “Fair American.” He was educated 
at Bowdoin College in Maine, where he grad- 
uated in 1825. 

Probably he appeared in print before that 
time, but his earliest volume was an anony- 
mous and never avowed romance which was 
published in Boston in 1832. It attracted little 
attention, but among those who read it with 
a just p reciation of the author’s genius was 
Me. 8, G. Goodrich, who immediately secured 
the shrouded star for The Token, of which 
he .was editor, and through which many of 
Hawthorne’s finest tales and essays were origi- 
nally given to the public. He published in 
1837 the first and in 1842 the second volume 

, of his Twice-Told Tales, embracing whatever 
he wished to preserve from his contributions 
to the magazines; in 1845 he edited The 
Journal of an African Cruiser ; in 1846 pub- 
lished Mosses from an Old Manse, a second 
collection of his magazine papers; in 1850 

‘ The Scarlet Letter, and in the last month the 
longest and in some respects the most remark- 


able of his works, T'he House of Seven Gables. | of his 


In the introductions to the Mosses from an 
Old Manse and The Scarlet Letter we have 
some glimpses of his personal history. He 











had been several years in the Custom-House 
at Boston, while Mr. Bancroft was collector, 
and afterwards had joined that remarkable as- 
sociation, the “Brook Farm Community,” at 
West Roxbury, where, with others, he appears 
to have been reconciled to the old ways, as 
quite equal to the inventions of Fourier, St. 
Simon, Owen, and the rest of that ingenious 
company of schemers who have been so intent 
upon a reconstruction of the foundations of so- 
ciety. In 1843, he went to reside in the pleas- 
ant village of Concord, in the “Old Manse,” 
which had never been profaned by a lay occu- 
pant until he entered it as his home. In the 
introduction to The Mosses he says: 

“A priest had built it; a priest had succeeded 
toit; other priestly men, from time to time, had 
dwelt in it; and children, born in its chambers, 
had grown up to assume the priestly character. 
It was awful to reflect how many sermons must 
have been written there. The latest inhabitant 
alone—he, by whose translation to Paradise the 
dwelling was left vacant—had penned nearly three 
thousand discourses, besides the better, if not the 
greater number, that gushed living from his : 
How often, no doubt, had he paced to and 
along the avenue, attuning his meditations, to the 
sighs and gentle murmurs, and deep and solemn 
peals of the wind, among the lofty tops of the 
trees! In that variety of natural utterances, he 
could find something accordant with every 
is sermon, were it of tenderness or reverential 
fear. The boughs over my head seemed shadowy 
with solemn yale as well as with rustling 
leaves. I took shame to myself for having been 
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a writer of idle stories, and ventured. to 
wisdom would descend upon me ‘with 
the falling leaves of the avenue ; and that I should 
+ ag ae an intellectual treasure, in the Old 
well worth those hoards of long-hidden 
es seek for in m houses. 
found treatises of morality—a la: 
fessional, and therefore unprejudi 


once pur picture, gleaming over 
a depth of phil phic thought ;—these were the 
works that might fitly have flowed from such a 
retirement. In the humblest event, I resolved at 
least to achieve a novel, that should evolve some 
deep lesson, and should y sical substance 
enough to stand alone. In furtherance of my de- 
sign, and as if to leave me no pretext for not -ful- 

ing it, there was, in the rear of the house, the 
most delightful little nook of a study that ever 
offered its snug seclusion to a scholar. It was here 
that Emerson wrote ‘ Nawure; for he was then an 
inhabitant of the Manse, and used to watch the 
Assyrian dawn and the Paphian sunset and moon- 
rise, from the summit of our eastern hill When 
I first saw the room, its walls were blackened 
with the smoke of unnumbered years, and made 
still blacker by the grim prints of puritan minis- 
ters that hung around. These worthies looked 
ey like bad angels, or, at least, like men 
who wrestled so continually and so sternly 
with the devil, that somewhat of his sooty fierce- 
ness had been im to their own visages. 
They poe all vanished now; a Same lguaed of 

int, and gold tinted r i i 
| apeat apartment ; Mile ee of a wil- 
low-tree, that swept against the overhanging eaves, 
attempered the cheery western sunshine. In place 
of the grim prints there was the sweet and lovely 
head of one of Raphael’s Madonnas, and two 
pleasant little pictures of the Lake of Como, The 
only other decorations were a purple vase of flow- 
ers, always fresh, and a bronze one containing 
ful ferns, My books (few, and by no means choice ; 
for they were chiefly such waifs as chance had 
thrown in my way) stood in order about the room, 
seldom to be disturbed.” 

In his home at Concord, thus happily de- 
scribed, in the midst of a few congenial friends, 
Hawthorne passed three years; and, “in a 
spot so sheltered from the turmoil of life’s 
ocean,” he says, “three years hasten away 
with a noiseless flight, as the breezy sunshine 
chases the cloud-shadows across the depths of 
a still valley.” But at length his repose was 
invaded by that “spirit of improvement,” 
which is so constantly marring the happiness 
of quiet-loving people, and he was compelled 
to look out for another residence. 

“ Now came hints, growing more and more dis- 
tinct, that the owner of the old house was pini 
for his native air. C ters next ap 
making a tremendous racket among the outbuild- 
ings, strewing green grass with pine shavings and 
chips of chesnut joists, and vexing the whole an- 
tiquity of the place with their discordant renova- 
tions. Soon, moreover, they divested our abode 
of the veil of woodbine which had crept over a 
large portion of its southern face. All the aged 
mosses were cleared unsparingly away; and 
there were horrible whispers about ing up 
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“the external walls with a coat of pai pur- 
pose as little to my taste as might be that of 
rouging the venerable cheeks of one’s grandmother. 
But the hand that renovates is always more 
sacrilegious than that which destroys. In fine, 
we up our household drank a 
farewell cup of tea in our pleasant little break- 
fast-room—delicately-fragrant tea, an unpurchasa- 
ble luxury, one of the many angel-gifts that had 
fallen like dew upon us—and passed forth be- 
tween the tall stone gate- as uncertain as 
the wandering Arabs where our tent 
be pitched. Providence took me by the hand, 
and—an oddity of dispensation which, I trust, 
there is no irreverence in smiling at—has led me, 
as the ne announce while I am writing, 
fecins the old Manse into a Custom House | Asa 
a i I have often a — 
es for my imagi personages, but none li 
this. The treasure of intellectual id which I 
had to find in our secluded dwelling, had 
profound treatise of 
—no novel, even, 
on its 


few tales and essays, which had blossomed out 
like flowers in the calm summer of my heart and 
mind.” 


The Mosses from an Old Manse he declared 
the last offering of their kind he should ever 
put forth; “unless I can do better,” he wrote 
in this Introduction, “I have done enough in 
this kind.” He went to his place in the Cus- 
tom House, in his native city, and if President 
Taylor’s advisers had not been apprehensive 
that in his devotion to ay es he would neg- 
lect the more important duties of literature, 
— we should have heard no more of 

im; but those patriotic men, remembering 
how much they had enjoyed the reading of the 
Twice-Told Tales and the Mosses, induced the 
appointment in his place of a whig, who had no 
capacity for making books, and in the spring 
of last year we had The Scarlet Letter. 

Like most of his shorter stories, The Scar- 
let Letter finds its scene and time with the ear- 
lier Puritans. Its argument involves the anal- 
ysis and action of remorse in the heart of a 
person who, himself unsuspected, is compelled 
to assist in the punishment of the partner of 
his guilt. This peculiar and powerful fiction 
at once arrested attention, and claimed for its 
author the eminence as a novelist which his 
previous performances had secured for him as 
a writer of tales. Its whole atmosphere and 
the qualities of its characters demanded for a 
creditable success very unusual capacities. The 
frivolous costume and brisk action of the story 
of fashionable life are easily depicted 0 
practised sketcher, but a work like The - 
let Letter comes slowly upon the canvas, where 

sions are commin Jed and overlaid with the 
eliberate and masterly elaboration with which 
the grandest effects are produced in pictorial 
composition and coloring. It is a distinction 
of such works that while they are acceptable 
to the many, they also surprise and delight the 


might next 





few who appreciate the nicest ry and 
the most high and careful finish. The Scarlet 
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Letter will consideration in the name 


iterary 
about disputing it with him, he 
afraid to aan” Be was for a 


of his fingers. To this total lack of sympathy, at 
the age when his mind would palartiy ve 
been most effervescent, the public owe it (and it is 
certainly an effect not to be regretted, on either 
tt the author can show nothing for the 
portion of his life, 


the works alluded to had a very brief existence, 
but, on the score of brilliancy, enjoyed a fate vast- 
ly superior to that of their brotherhood, which 
succeeded in getting through the press. In a 
word, the author burned them without mercy or 
remorse, and, moreover, without any subsequent 
poem had more than one occasion to mar- 
vel that such very dull stuff as he knew his con- 
demned manuscripts to be, should yet have pos- 
sessed inflammabulity enough to set the chimney 
on fire!.... 

“ As he glances over these long-forgotten pages, 
and considers his way of life while composi 
them, the author can very clearly discern why a 
this was so. After so many sober years, he would 
have reason to be ashamed if he could not criti- 
cise his own work as fairly as another man’s ; and, 
though it is little his business and perhaps still 
less his interest, he can hardly resist a temptation 
to achieve something of the sort. If writers were 
allowed to doso, and would perform the task 
with ect sincerity and unreserve, their opin- 
ions of their own luctions would often be more 
valuable and instructive than the works them- 
selves, At all events, there can be no harm in 


| | ing him an opportunity 


;| ment in a 





the author’s remarking that he rather wonders 
how the Twice-Told should have gained what 
vogue did, than that it was so little and so 
mest y have the pale tint of flowers that 
in too retired a shade—the coolness of 

a meditative habit, which diffuses itself through 
the feeling and observation of every sketch. In- 
stead of passion, there is sentiment; and, even in 
what to be pictures of actual life, we 
have allegory, not always so warmly dressed in 
its habiliments of flesh and blood as to be taken 
into the reader’s mind without a shiver. Whether 
from lack of power or an unconquerable reserve, 
the author’s touches have often an effect of tame- 
ness; the merriest man can hardly contrive to 
laugh at his broadest humor, the tenderest wo- 
man, one would suppose, will hardly shed warm 
tears at his deepest pathos. The if om 
would see any thing in it, requires to be in 
the clear, brown, twilight atmosphere in which it 
was written ; if o} in the sunshine, it is apt to 
look exceedingly like a volume of blank pages... .. 
“The author would ee to be ee as 
speaking sourly or querulously of the slight mark 
made by his calles Wseay efforts on the public 
at large. It is so far the contrary, that he has 
been moved to write this preface, chiefly as afford- 
to ress how much en- 
joyment he has owed to these volumes, both be- 
fore and since their publication. They are the 
memorials of very tranquil and not unhappy years. 
They failed, it is true—nor could it have been 
otherwise—in winning an extensive ularity. 
Occasionally, however, when he deem them en- 
tirely forgotten, a or an article. from a 
native or foreign critic, would gratify his instincts of 
authorship with unexpected praise,—too generous 
praise, indeed, and too little alloyed with censure, 
which, therefore, he learned the better to inflict 
upon himself. And, by-the-by, it is a very suspi- 
cious symptom of a deficiency of the popular ele- 
ok, when it calls forth no harsh criti- 
cism. This has been particularly the fortune of the 
Twice-Told Tales. They made no enemies, and were 
so little known and talked about, that those who 
read, and chanced to like them, were apt to con- 
ceive the sort of kindness for the book, which a 
age naturally feels for a discovery of his own. 
is kindly feeling (in some cases, at least) ex- 
tended to the author, who, on the internal evi- 
dence of his sketches, came to be regarded as a 
mild, aby, gentle, melancholic, quustiagiy sensi- 
tive, and not very forcible man, hiding his blushes 
under an assumed name, the quaintness of which 
was supposed, somehow or other, to symbolize his 
personal and literary traits. He is by no means 
certain that some of his subsequent productions 
have not been influenced and modified by a na- 
tural desire to fill up so amiable an outline, and 
to act in consonance with the character assigned 
to him; nor, even now, could he forfeit it without 
a few tears of tender sensibility. To conclude, 
however,—these volumes have opened the way to 
most agreeable associations, and to the formation 
of imperishable friendships; and there are many 
golden threads, interwoven with his present hap- 
are which he can follow up more or less direct- 
y sg he finds their commencement here; so 
t his pleasant pathway among realities seems 

to — out of the Dream-Land of his youth, 
and to be bordered with just enough of its sha- 
dowy foliage to shelter him from the heat of the 
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day. He is therefore satisfied with what the 
Twice-Told Tales have done for him, and feels it 
to be far better than fame.” 

That there should be any truth in this 
statement that the public was so slow to re- 
cognize so fine a genius, is a mortifying evi- 
dence of the worthlessness of a lite 
ularity. But it may be said of Hawthorne’s 
fame that it has grown steadily, and that while 
many who have received the turbulent ap- 
plause of the multitude since he began his ca- 
reer are forgotten, it has widened and bright- 
ened, until his name is among the very highest 
in his domain of art, to shine there with a lus- 

‘tre equally serene and enduring. 

Mr. Hawthorne’s last work is The House of 
Seven Gables, a romance of the present day. 
It is not less original, not less striking, not 
less powerful, than The Scarlet Letter. We 
doubt indeed whether he has elsewhere sur- 
passed either of the three strongly contrasted 
characters of the book. An innocent and joy- 
ous child-woman, Phebe Pyncheon, comes 
from a farm-house into the grand and gloomy 
old mansion where her distant relation, He 
zibah Pyncheon, an aristocratical and fearfully 
ugly but kind-hearted unmarried woman of 
sixty, is just coming down from her faded 
state to keep in one of her drawing-rooms a 
small shop, that she may be able to maintain 
an elder brother who is every moment expect- 
ed home from a prison to which in his youth he 
had been condemned unjustly, and in the silent 
solitude of which he has kept some lineaments 
of gentleness while his hair has grown white, 
and a sense of beauty while his brain has be- 
come disordered and his heart has been crush- 
ed and all present influences of beauty have 
been quite shut out. The House of Seven 
Gables is the purest piece of imagination in 
our prose literature. 

The characteristics of Hawthorne which first 
arrest the attention are imagination and reflec- 
tion, and these are exhibited in remarkable 
power and activity in tales and essays, of 
which the style is distinguished for great sim- 
plicity, pai and tranquillity. His beautiful 
story of Rappacini’s Daughter was originally 

ublished in the Democratic Review, as a trans- 

tion from the French of one M. de l’Aubé- 
pine, a writer whose very name, he remarks in 
a brief introduction, (in which he gives in 
French the titles of some of his tales, as Contes 
deux foix racontées, Le Culte du Feu, etc.) “is 
unknown to many of his countrymen, as well 
as to the student of foreign literature.” He 
describes himself, under this nomme de plume, 
as one who— 

“Seems to occupy an unfortunate position be- 
tween the transcendentalists (who under one name 
or another have their share in all the current liter- 
ature of the world), and the great body of pen- 
and-ink men who address the intellect and sym- 
pathies of the multitude. If not too refined, at all 
events too remote, too shadowy and unsubstantial, 
in his mode of development, to suit the taste of 
the latter class, and yet too popular to aatisfy the 
spiritual or metaphysical requisitions of the for- 








mer, he must necessarily find himself without an 
audience, except here and there an individual, or 
possibly an ieclated ique.” 

His writings, to do them justice, he fon, pire 

“ Are not altogether destitute of fancy orig 
inality ; they might have won him repu 
tation but for an inveterate love of allegory, which 
is apt to invest his plots and characters with the 
aspect of and people in the clouds, and to 
steal away the human warmth out of his concep- 
tions. His fictions are sometimes historical, some- 
times of the present day, and sometimes, so far 
as can be discovered, have little or no reference 
either to time or space. In an , he generally 
contents himself with a very slight embroidery of 
outward manners,—the faintest possible counter- 
feit of real life——and endeavors to create an inter- 
est by some less obvious "pea of the subject. 
Occasionally a breath of nature, a rain-drop of 

and or a gleam of humor, will 
ds its. way into the midst of his fantastic image- 
ry, and make us feel as if, after all, we were yet 
within the limits of our native earth, We will 
only add to this cursory notice, that M. de l Aubé- 
pine’s productions, if the reader chance to take 
them in isely the proper point of view, may 
amuse & leisure as well as those of a brighter 
man; if otherwise, they can hardly fail to look 
excessively like nonsense.” 

Hawthorne is as accurately as he is happily 
described in this curious piece of criticism, 
though no one who takes his works in the 
“proper point of view,” will by any means 
agree to the modest estimate which, in the 
perfect sincerity of his nature, he has placed 
upon them. He is original, in invention, con- 
struction, and expression, always picturesque, 
and sometimes in a high degree dramatic. His 
favorite scenes and traditions are those of his 
own country, many of which he has made 
classical by the beautiful associations that he 
has thrown around them. Every thing to him 
is sugyestive, as his own pregnant are to 
the congenial reader. All his productions are 
life-mysteries, significant of profound truths. 
His speculations, often bold and striking, are 
presented with singular force, but with such a 
quiet grace and simplicity as not to startle un- 
til they enter in and occupy the mind. The 
gayety with which his pensiveness is occasion- 
ally broken, seems more than any thing else in 
his works to have cost some effort. The g 
tle sadness, the “half-acknowledged melan- 
choly,” of his manner and reflections, are more 
natural and characteristic. 

His style is studded with the most poetical 
imagery, and marked in every part with the 
happiest graces of expression, while it is calm, 
chaste, and flowing, and transparent as water. 
There is a habit among nearly all the writers 
of imaginative literature, of adulterating the 
conversations of the poor with barbarisms and 

matical blunders which have no more fi- 
elity than elegance. Hawthorne’s integrity 
as well as his exquisite taste prevented him 
from falling into this error. ere is not in 
the world a large rural population that speake 
its native language with a purity approaching 
that with which the English is spoken by the 
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and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne is among the first of 
the first order of our writers, and in their pe- 
culiar province his works are not excelled in 
the literature of the present day or of the 
language. 


English 
YEAST: A PROBLEM. } 
HE Rev. Mr. Kinestey, author of Alton 
Locke, has collected into a book the series 
of vehement and yeasty papers which have 
ap from his pen in Fraser’s Magazine 
under the above title, and a new impulse is 
thus age in England to the discussion of the 
Problem of Society. The declared object of 
the work—which is of the class of philosophi- 
cal novels—is to exhibit the miseries of the 
pone ; the conventionalisms, hypocrisies, and 
eebleness of the rich ; the religious doubts of 
the strong, and the miserable delusions and su- 
perstitions of the weak ; the mammon-worship 
of the middling and upper classes, and the 
angry humility of the masses. The story is 
very slight, but sufficient for the effective pres- 
entation of the author’s opinions. The best 
characters are an Irish parson, a fox-huntin 
squire and his commonplace worldly wife, an 
a thoughtless and reckless but not unkind man 
of the world. Here is a sketch of a common- 
place old English vicar, such as has been fa- 
miliar in the pages of novels and essays time 
out of mind: 

“ He told me, hearing me quote Schiller, to be- 
ware of the Germans, for they were all Pantheists 
at heart. I asked him whether he included Lange 
and Bunsen, and it ap that he had never 
read a German book in his life. He then flew 
furiously at Mr. Carlyle, and I found that all he 
va oF Wien oun Suen a Gort review in the 
Quarterly. He called Boéhmen atheosophic Athe- 
ist. I should have burst out at that, had I not 
read the very words in a High Church review, 
the day before, and hoped that he was not aware 
of the impudent falsehood which he was retailing. 
Whenever I feebly interposed an objection to any 
thing he said (for, after all he talked on), he told 
me to hear the Catholic Church. I asked him 
which Catholic Church? He said the English. I 
asked him whether it was to be the Church of the 
sixth century, or the thirteenth, or the seventeenth, 
or the eighteenth? He told me the one and eter- 
nal Church, which belonged as much to the nine- 
teenth century as to the first. I begged to know 
whether, then, I was to hear the Church according 
to Simeon, or according to Newman, or i 
to St. Paul; for they seemed to me a little at va- 
riance? He told me, austerely _— that the 
mind of the Church was embodied in her Liturgy 
and Articles. To which I answered, that the mind 








of the epi might, be; but, 
then, bow inppenel Unt ey were aiveye 
uarreling calling names about sense 
of those documents? And so I left him, as- 
suring him living in the nineteenth century, I 


3 wanted to hear the Church of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, and no other; and should be most happy to 
listen to her, as soon as she had made up her 
mind what to say.” 

English travellers in America give very mi- 
nute accounts of the bad grammar and — 
tionable pronunciation they sometimes hear 
among our common people: with what advan- 
tage they might go into the rural neighbor- 
hoods of their own country for exhibitions in 
this line is shown by the following description 
of a scene in a booth, which one of the char- 
acters of Mr. Kingsley enters at night: 

“Sadder and er, Lancelot tried to listen 
to the conversation of the men around him. To 
his astonishment, he hardly understood a word of 
it. It was half articulate, nasal, guttural, made 
up almost open J of vowels, like the speech of 
savages. He never before been struck with 
the significant contrast between the sharp, clearly- 
defined articulation, the vivid and varied tones of 
the gentleman, or even of the London street-boy, 
when compared with the coarse, half-formed 
growls, as of a com of seals, which he heard 
round him. That single fact struck him perhaps 
more deeply than any ; it connected itself with 
many of his physiological fancies; it was the pa- 
rent of many thoughts and plans of his after-life. 
Here and he could distinguish a half sen- 
tence. An old shrunken man opposite him was 
drawing in the - beer with his pi 
stem, and di ing of the glorious times before 
the great war, ‘when there was more food than 
there were mouths, and more work than there 
were hands.” ‘Poor human nature,’ thought 
Lancelot, as he tried to follow one of those unin- 
telligible discussions about the relative prices of 
the loaf and the bushel of flour, which ended, as 
usual, in more swearing and more quarreling, and 
more beer to make it up: ‘ poor human nature ! 
always looking back, as the German sage says, to 
some fancied golden age, never looking forward 
to the real one which is coming.” 


had stood out the winter's frost, spun and — 


.|ed plump down, and then lay, as if 
to we hea 


ken fora moment the ghastly. still- 
ness, like an awkward guest at a great dumb 
dinner-party. A cold suck of wind just proved 
its existence, by toothaches on the north side of 
all faces. The spiders, having been weather-be- 
witched the night before, had unanimously agreed 
to cover every brake and brier with gossamer- 
cradles, and never a fly to be caught in them; 
like Manchester cotton-spinners madly glutting 
the markets in the teeth of ‘no damned? The 
steam crawled out of the dank turf, and reeked 
off the flanks and nostrils of the shivering horses, 
and clung with clammy paws to frosted hats and 
dripping boughs. A soulless, skyless, catarrhal 
day, as if that bustling dowager, old . mother 
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“ Yeast,” says the Spectator,“ may be looked 
at as a series of sketches, loosely to- 
oon descriptive of palpable social evils in 

e 


and of metaphysical pri 
among the more thoughtful youth ; a struggle 
which perhaps is always taking place, and 
which is no further distinctive of the present 
age than the form that is given by our intel- 
lectual and religious activity. The origin of 
evil, its presence in the world, what man was 
made for, what he struggles for, what becomes 
of him, have been questions that excited the 
speculative of all ages, taking various channels 
according to the circumstances of the time. 
Considered from this point of view, as a life- 


like picture of the heavings of the mass, and | ¢ 


the mental fermentation going on among indi- 
viduals—of the pone of society—the book 
displays great ability, and cha enges careful 
attention. It is powerful, earnest, feeling, and 
eloquent ; the production of a man acquainted 
with society, who has looked closely upon its 
various classes, and has the a of me | 
the signs of the times. e has a truthf 
vigor of description, a rhetorical rather than a 
dramatic power ; or he sacrifices the latter to 
his habit of expressing his opinions in dia- 
logue, where the author talks rather than the 
dramatis persone. There isa genial warmth 
of feeling in the book, and wide human sym- 
pathies, but with a tendency to extremes in 
statement and opinion—a disposition to deep- 
en the shadows of English life; for go where 
the author would, pictures quite as bad or 
worse may be drawn of the condition of man- 
kind, from the ‘ noble savage,’ the beau ideal 
of Rousseau, to the educated ‘Prussian, 
who was within a little while the model man 
of a certain school of philosophers.” 





THE LITTLENESS OF A GREAT PEOPLE. 


_ future historians of this age will have 
to record no more mortifying illustration 
of the difficulties which in a republic prevent 
the success of great ideas than that which is 
presented in the case of Mr. Whitney, who 
early in the last month sailed for England. 
We transcribe —_ especial meres | oe 14 
me paragraphs respecting hi i 
bors, from the Tribune : 

“If we are not mistaken, it is now nearly ten 

ears since Mr. Whitney first devoted himself to 


world, 
a sustained, intellectu- 
to the rarest and 
most admirable characters. We do not know in 
any country a man in whom great intellectual and 
practical elements are more happily combined. It 
is not wi iali private friendshi 
that we thus speak of Mr. Whitney, for, like 
men of ideas, and all of nature positive and deep 


par a The pe pe 





you become intimate with them, not i 
care tet Sige ge tage agp dar 
up to business in this city, where he acquired a 
petence, having conceived the idea of a vaster 

bees ‘se than the political 


whole subject 
Then he pro; 


large party in Congress have been in its favor, 
Dependent en on his own pecuniary re- 
sources, Mr. itney, without compensation or 
assistance, has labored with a constancy and fidel- 
ity which could only from a great pur- 

But after this period of arduous exertion 

has failed to is plan h C 

while a t part of the lands on which he must 
depend for its execution, have already passed 
from the control of the federal Legislature. Ac 
cordingly, though he would greatly prefer that his 
own country should reap the splendid harvest of 
honor and substantial power which the building 
of this world’s highway would assure, he has no 
choice but to consider the means which may be 
offered him for making it through British America, 


So Go amis St agp he. cxnasanenns® eae hp 
the same, though to the United States very different, 
“ The route British America is, in some 


respects, even preferable to that through our own 
territory. By the former, the distance from Eu- 
rope to Asia is some thousand miles shorter than 
by the latter. Passing close to the northern 

of Lake Superior, traversing the watershed 
which divides the streams flowing toward the 
Arctic Sea from those which have their exit south- 
ing the Mountains at an 
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that this republic might make the bg) ne- 
Cesssary to grasp a ize so magnificent, we 
eatisfaction the actual commence- 
ment of such a work, wherever and by whomso- 
ever it is 
A JEW AND A CHRISTIAN. 
p apeee days ago,a man of various genius and 
acquirement, with whose writings people 
of many countries have been deli entered 
an office, holding in his hand two black-border- 
ed notes, inviting him to funerals. 

So—other friends have gone! who now? 

Two persons very unlike each other. Truly 
: have our known a erage. 5 —— 

was meditating of popular prejudices 
which their lives were yee or less affected, 
by which their reputations were certainly much 

ected: one was a Jew, and the other a 

Proceed with your morality. 

I was very poor when I came to this coun- 
4 I sought occupation in the pursuits for 
which I was best. fitted by my education: for 
a time with little success; and at length I was 
offered for the translation of two wretched 
French novels, the meager sum of fifty dol- 
lars. I sold some of my wife’s trinkets to 
purchase paper and ink, and worked diligently, 
you can guess how many weeks, until they 
were in English as readable as the French of 
their author. The task accomplished, I went 
to my patron, expecting of course to have the 

ittance counted down in current notes or gold; 

ut—— the market for such literature was by 
this time over stocked ; he had supplied it too 
liberally ; and with some insulting excuse he 
pr wee f the manuscripts. 

You have an invitation to his funeral? 

Yes—he was rich—always te pve in 
the sweat of brains—and we business re- 
lations afterward. 

The other history ? 

I chanced one day to meet a gentleman, 
with whom I had no personal acquaintance, 
though our names were known to each other, 
and conversing of a subject with which I was 
familiar he inquired if I would write some- 

ing upon it for his journal. I replied that I 
would be very happy to do so, and as we 
shook hands, at parting, he left in my palm two 
twenty-dollar notes. He would gladly have 
avoided a word of explanation, but seeing my 
surprise he said, “It is merely a retainer, as the 
lawyers have it; consider it upon account of 
the articles you will write me.” I wrote the 
articles; it was but an evening’s work; and 
wrote frequently afterward for the same per- 
son, always receiving a liberal reward—always 
more than I asked—though my employer was 
himself by no means rich. You will think 
that in the first place he 3 jes a profit for 
7 fe a me, but '-~ better: he 

not a fig for the papers ] was to prepare ; 
ke simply suspected that I was in need of 








money, and took that delicate way to relieve 
me, as, in his time, he relieved hundreds of 
men. 

A noble characteristic of a man perhaps in 
all respects deserving of admiration: But what 
of the prejudice you were meditating ? 

It is this—that even in this land, where many 
an old world superstition has found life im- 
possible—the community regard a Jew as an 
incarnation of all selfishness, meanness and 
dishonor. A hundred to one, being told that 
the hero of one of these two histories was 
an Israelite, would swear instantly that the 
name of him who swindled me was Moses. 
But it was not: that person will to-morrow 
have Christian burial, and the other—one of 
the most sincere and generous men of the age, 
was an officer of the synagogue. You know 
—we both know—that the Hebrew race are 
not only before the other races in all fine in- 
telligence, but that in defiance of prejudices 
and disabilities which might turn any other 
people into hordes of robbers, they are of the 
most honorable portion of mankind. 


POLICARPA LA SALVARIETTA, 
THE HEROINE OF COLOMBIA. 
a are not many subjects for poetry or 

romance in American Peet more sug- 
gestive than that furnished in the following 
incidents, translated from Restrepo’s Historia 
de la Revolucion de la Colombia : 

“ After the standard of liberty had been raised 
in all the provinces, and the people had struck a 
successful blow for freedom, Morillo, with an 
overwhelming force, re-conquered the country for 
Spain. During six months this fiendish aes 
held undisputed sway over Colombia. The best 
men of the provinces were him seized and 
shot, and of his officers the power of 
death over the inhabitants of the districts in which 
they were stationed. It was during this period 
that the barbarous execution of Poli La Sal- 
varietta—a heroic girl of New G: —roused 
the Patriots once more to arms, and produced in 
them a determination to expel their oppressors or 
die. This young ny thea enthusiastically attach- 
ed to the cause of liberty, and had, by her influ- 
ence, rendered essential aid to the Patriots. The 
wealth of her father, and her own superior talents 
and education, early excited the hostility of the 
— commander against her and her family. 
She had promised her hand in marriage to a 
young officer in the Patriot service, who had been 
compelled by Morillo to join the Spanish army as 
a private soldier. La Salvarietta, by means that 
were never disclosed, obtained, thro him an 
exact account of the Spanish forces, a plan of 
their fortifications. The Patriots were preparing 
to strike a decisive blow, and this intelli was 
important to their success. She had induced Sa- 
barain, her lover,.and eight others, to desert. 
They were discovered, apprehended. The 
letters of La Salvarietta, fo on the of 

er 





were promised her if she 
would disclose the names and plans of her asso- 


The inducements proving of no avail, tor 
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ture was employed to wring from her the secret, 
in which so many of the best families of Colom- 
bia were interested, ant aren on py apes she 
persisted in mere no disclosure. accom- 
plished young lady, hardly eighteen years of age, 
was condemned to be shot. She ps be and se- 
renely heard her sentence, and prepared to meet 
her fate. She confessed to a Catholic priest, par- 
took of the sacrament, and with a firm step walk- 
ed to the open square, where a file of soldiers, in 
presence of Morillo and his officers, were drawn 
up, with loaded muskets. Turning to Morillo, she 
said, “I shall not die in vain, for my blood will 
raise up heroes from every hill and valley of my 
country.” She had scarcely uttered the above, 
when Morillo himself gave the signal to the 
soldiers to fire, and in ma a Pe as La Sal- 
varietta was a mangled and bleeding co 
The Spanish officers and soldiers were pe 
whelmed with astonishment at the firmness and 
 ceapee aap of this lovely girl, but the effect u 

er own countrymen was electrical. The Patriots 
lost no time in fiying to arms, and their war cry, 
“ La Salvarietta f” made every heart burn to in- 
flict vengeance upon her murderers. In a very 
short time the army of Morillo was nearly cut 
to pieces, and the commander himself escaped 
death only by flight, and in disguise.” 

In Mexico a dramatic piece, which we have 
seen described as possessing considerable me- 
rit, has been founded upon this tragical histo- 
ry. In the Spanish American wars there have 
been numerous instances of remarkable hero- 
ism by women, which is the more noticeable 
for the little the sex has had to gain by the 
political independence of the Spanish race on 
this continent. 





A REAL AMERICAN SAINT. 
S. JAMESON, in her beautiful book late- 
ly published in London, Legends of the Mo- 

nastic Orders, has the following account of the 
only American woman ever canonized : 

“Santa Rosa di Lima was born at Lima, in 
Peru, in 1586. This flower of sanctity, whose 
. has filled the whole Christian world, is 
the patroness of America, the St. Theresa of 
Transatlantic — She was distinguished, in 
the first place, by her austerities. ‘Her usual 
food was an herb bitter as wormwood. When 
compelled by her mother to wear a wreath of 
roses, she so adjusted it on her brow that it be- 
came a crown of thprns. Rejecting a host of 
suitors, she destroyed the lovely complexion to 
which she owed her name, by an application of 
pepper and year But she was also a noble 
example of filial devotion, and maintained her 
once wealthy parents, fallen on evil days, by the 
labor of her hands’ All day she toiled in a gar- 
den, and at night she worked with her needle. 
She took the habit of the third order of St. Do- 
minic, and died in 1617. She was canonized b 
Clement X. According to the Peruvian legen 
the Pope, when entreated to canonize her, abso- 
lutely refused, exclaiming, ‘India y santa! asi 
como llueven rosas!’ (India and saint! as much 
so as that it rains roses’) Whereu a mirac- 
ulous shower of roses to fall in the Vati- 
can, and ceased not till the incredulous pontiff 
acknowledged himself convinced.” 

Among men saints have been more plentiful. 
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WE have already briefly spoken of Dr. An- 
DREE’s work on America which is now pub- 
lishing at Brunswick, Germany, by the house 
of Westermann, a branch of which is established 
in this city at the corner of Broadway and Du- 
ane-streets. The book in question is to con- 
sist of three volumes - —_— six hundred and 
fifty octavo pages each, devoted respectively to 
N oth, Central, and South Adnletlon Bs is cae 
lished in numbers of some eighty pages each ; 
of these numbers four are already issued, and 
we have read them with great satisfaction. 
The broad and philosophical spirit, the exhaus- 
tive learning, and the spirited and picturesque 
i of Dr. Andree are beyond praise; among 
all the books on America which we have met 
with this impresses us as unique, and if the re- 


Pts | mainder shall prove equal to'what is already 


published, we hope that some American pub- 
lisher may undertake a translation of the whole 
into English. 

The work opens with an introduction of 
some forty odd pages, in which, first, the phys- 
ical characteristics of the new world are set 
forth with great clearness and beauty: its 
mountains, rivers, lakes, climate, vegetable and 
animal kingdoms; the origin of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, their languages, races, manners, 
customs, and civilization; the settlements of 
Europeans, the Spaniards, the Spanish and 
Portuguese states, the Creoles, Mexico, Brazil, 
&c. Amalgamation of races, the negroes, Sla- 
very, influence of the Latin races, the Teutonic 
race, the United States, their growth and des- 
tiny, are made the subjects of a continuous dis- 
cussion, remarkable alike for an air at least of 
breadth and profundity, careful and comprehen- 
sive knowl and for concise and often elo- 
quent expression. The introduction is follow- 
ed by chapters on Iceland, Greenland, and the 
various expeditions to the —_ regions of the 
north, treating those topies both historically and 
ethnographically, and with a clear presentation 
of every interesting and important fact. Next 
follows a general survey of the continent north 
of the fiftieth degree of latitude, its rivers, lakes, 
forests, animals, men, and commerce, includi 
an account of the various Indian tribes, a 
the trading companies dealing with them. The 

ing posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
Lord Selkirk’s colony on Red River, Labrador, 
Newfoundland, the British. Possessions on 
the West coast, Russian America, are succes- 
sively treated. Next the Indians in Canada and 
the United States are considered at length, in 
respect of their history, traditions, languages, 
monuments, customs, the influence of the 
whites upon them, and their probable destiny. 
In this connection we notice that Dr. Andree 
frequently cites Gallatin, Schooleraft, Squier, 
and other American writers. The remainder 
of the first volume will treat of the United 
States, their political history and organization, 
their soil, climate, people, &c., not failing to 
give whatever information may be useful to the 
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European settler looking for a new home, as 
canegiajhle abd soca pr 
From this general pool ti the scope of the 
book may be inferred, but our readers will 
permit us to refer to one or two points which 
are dwelt upon in the introduction. Dr. An- 
po nat — = —— a a deter- 
mii isan for the originality o vegeta- 
ble and animal creations, as well as of the hu- 
man race upon this continent, rejecting entire- 
ly the theory that either was transplanted from 
edutern eoalegheen The unity of the hu- 
man family, he maintains with a class of writ- 
ers distinguishable chiefly for a sleepless acti- 
vity in assailing the authority of the Christian 
religion, does not require the assumption of 
numerical identity of origin, but rather the 
contrary. “It is not necessary,” he says, “ to 
assume the arithmetical oneness of manki' 
and the derivation of all from a single pair, 
thus arbitrarily confining and limiting the crea- 
tive power of the Highest Being ;” and this po- 
sition he proceeds to advocate by a variety of 
arguments, at the same time controverting the 
opposite opinion, and especially the notion of 
the late Major Noah that the Indians of this 
continent were descendants of the lost ten 
tribes of Israel. In this impertinence is the 
only noteworthy fault we discover in the book. 
Discussions of such controverted points as this 
belong exclusively to the audience of scholars. 
A far more interesting and satisfatory a of 
the introduction is that devoted to the ish 
and Portuguese in America, and their influ- 
ence on the native tribes, and vice versa. The 
contrast which these races and the states they 
have founded exhibit to the Germanic race in 
North America is brought out by Dr. Andree in 
a striking manner. All the South American re- 
publics except Chili are in a condition of com- 
parative or actual disorder: no signs of ex- 
panding life and progress are visible amo 
them; every where the conflict of races an 
castes is active or only partially suppressed ; 
Brazil alone, by the monarchical form of its ex- 
ecutive, (though its institutions are fundamen- 
tally democratic,) is spared from the anarchy 
which prevails among its neighbors, and there 
too, alone, the biack, yellow, and red races are 
politically equal and in the way of complete 
amalgamation; but in all these states the 
European element, instead of growing more 
powerful and influential, tends constantly to 
greater weakness, and is likely to be complete- 
ly absorbed and swallowed up; since the wars 
of independence the white race has diminished, 
not increased in number; and instead of con- 
ferring on the native races the civilization and 
refinement which was its native property, it is 
so far dominated by them as to relapse to- 
ward their ignorance and rudeness; and after 
three centuries all Spanish America, the West 
Indies included, contains not more than fifteen 
millions of inhabitants, about a fifth of whom 
are whites, that is to say as many as are found 
in the State of New-York alone. Or, reckon- 


for light upon’ 





ing for all America south of the United States, 
five millions of whites, this population still 
falls far short of that which within thirty years 
has taken possession of the country between 
the ies and the Mississippi. Such is 
the difference between the Latin and the Saxon 
races. The latter has spread itself with aston- 
ishing rapidity, never mixing, to any extent, 
with negroes or Indians, nor allowing mixed 
races to get the upper hand, or even exercise 
manag The Anglo-Saxon civilizes the 
other races or devotes them to extinction. 
And yet South America is naturally better 
than North. It is richer and more productive, 
and endowed with a system of rivers compar- 
ed with which that of the Mississippi seems 
ro 4 Had it been settled by Anglo-Saxons 
and Germans instead of Creoles and mixed 
breeds, it would long since have worn another 


nd, | aspect; steamboats would have covered the 


rivers up to the very foot of the Cordilleras, 
and the vast plains would have been occupied 
by. flourishing towns and cultivated fields. 

The el which Dr. Andree draws be- 
tween the history of the United States and 
Europe for the last fifty years is so strikingly 
pet, that we make room for a single passage 

y way of specimen : 

“A comparison of the history of Europe 
and of North America during the time since 
the first French revolution is in every res 
to the advan of the United States. e 
old world has been convulsed by wars, a mili- 
tary emperor has had the sway of Europe, and 
broken Vaniches into fragments; blood has 
flowed in torrents, and thousands of millions 
have been wasted for unproductive purposes 
and on royal vanity. Since the fall of the 
Great Soldier the nations have incessantly risen 
against their rulers, and more than a million of 
men now stand in arms to restrain the people 
and serve the passions of monarchs their 
cabinets. Only sixty years ago the entire val- 
ley of the Mississippi was still a desert, a 
wide wilderness, with hardly here and there a 
settlement. Now we see this empire in sub- 
jection—conquered, not by soldiers, with wav- 
ing banners and sounding gar or but by 
the toil of the farmer, the skill of the artisan, 
the enterprising spirit of the merchant. They 
have drained morasses, cleared up forests, 
opened roads, dug canals, built ships, and 
founded flourishing states. Within the period 
of two generations they have peopled that 
wilderness with ten millions of industrious in- 
habitants, and opened a new home to the arts 
of peace, to civil 2 and religious liberty, to cul- 
ture and progress. In these sixty years, not 
so much blood has been shed in wars against 
Indians in the Mississippi valley as in one of 
the hundreds of battles fought by the soldiers 
of European states, most of them for useless 
or even pernicious ends. No blessing has fol- 
lowed the wars and conquests in Europe, but 
in the Great West, conquered by labor and 
enterprise, all is progress and unexampled 
prosperity.” There are numerous other pas- 
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sages tempting us to translate them, but our 
space is already exhausted, and we forbear. 

WE have already taken occasion to com- 
mend the und ein Tag im Ori 
—_ and One Days in the East) by 

ENSTEDT, the well-known author of the 
Wars of the Circassians. No writer —_ 80 
just an insight into the character of that por- 
tion of the t Oriental family which he 
visited—the Goonies and Georgians. The 
second of his present bock (lately pub- 
lished at Berlin) contains some interesting cri- 
ticisms of a Tartar poet, whom Bodenstedt 
knew at Tiflis, upon European poetry. Our 
traveller, partly by way of practice in the Tar- 
tar language, and partly to inspire his eastern 
friend with greater respect for the bards of the 
Occident, used to translate English and Ger- 
man songs into Tartar. Mirza Shaffy, the 
name of the Tartar sage and poet, proved 
himself no contemptible critic of these foreign 
productions. Not once could he be induced 
to tolerate a poem whose only merit was the 
beauty and melody of its language in the ori- 

inal, nor to swallow the mere sentimental- 
ism which plays so t a part in German 
ey ha mp i his sentimentalism, says 
enstedt, is as unknown as it is unintelli 
gible to the Oriental poet. He aims always 
at a real and tangible object, and in gaining it 
puts heaven and earth in motion. No —— 
is too remote, no thought too lofty for hi 
purpose. The new moon is a golden shoe 
for the hoof of his heroes’ steed. The stars 
are golden nails, with which the Lord has 
fastened the sky, lest it should fall with ad- 
miration a aa for his — re Bn 
cypresses and cedars grow only to the 
lithe and graceful form of Selma. The weep- 
ing willow droops her green hair to the wa- 
ter, grieving because she is not slender like Sel- 
ma. The eyes of his beloved are suns which 
make all the faithful fire-worshippers. The 
sun itself is but a gleaming lyre, whose beams 
are golden strings, whence the dawn draws 
the loveliest accords to the praise of the earth’s 
beauty and the power of love. 

Mirza Shaffy was a great lover of Moore 
and Byron, and some of their songs which 
were translated needed no explanation to render 
them intelligible to him. olfe’s marvellous 
poem on the death of Sir John Moore made a 
deep impression on him, and was a special fa- 
vorite. Goethe and Heine he lik y 
especially Goethe’s cone of Mignon, “ Knowst 
thou the Land,” and Heine’s Fisher’s Son 
(which Schubert has set to such delicious an 
befitting music) which ends— 


“ My heart is like the ocean, 
Has storm, and ebb, and flow, 
And many.a lovely pearlet 
Rests in its depths below.” 


Schiller he could not so well understand, and 
often the attempt adequately to translate this 
poet had to be given up in despair. How- 
ever, Mirza Shaffy admitted that some of his 
poems had substance in them. Uhland and 





Geibel were not much to his mind. One day, 
Bodenstedt translated into Tartar a song by 
the latter, which we in our turn thus render 
into English : 
The silent water lily 
from the earth below, 


The leaves all greenly glitter, 
The cup is white as snow. 


The moon her Papo radiance 
Pours from the heavens down, 

Pours all her beams of glory 
This virgin flower to crown. 


And, in the azure water. 
A swan of i i 


Ah low he ah sadly, 

Fainting sweetest 

O lily, snow white lily, 
Hear’st thou the dying strain ? 

Mirza Shaffy cast the song aside, with the 
words, “ A foolish swan !” 

“Don’t the song please you?” asked the 
translator. 

“The conclusion is foolish,” replied the 
Tartar; “what does the swan gain by faint- 
ing ?—he only suffers himself, and does no 
good to the rose. I would have ended— 


“ Then in his beak he takes it, 
“And bears it with him home.” 


Mr. Ross, the editor of A ine Aus- 
wanderungszeitung (Universal Journal of Em- 
igration), an excellent and useful German 
periodical, has just published in Germany the 
Auswanderer’s Handbuch (Emigrant’s Man- 
ual), devoted especially to the service of those 
who design emigrating to the United States. 
His manual is a valuable collection of what- 
ever a new comer into this country should 
know. The constitution and political ar- 
rangements of the Union, its legislation, its 
means of intercourse, the uliarities of soil 
and climate proper to different sections, the 
state of agriculture, and the chances of em- 
ployment for persons of different classes, pro- 
fessions, and degrees of education, are all giv- 
en. Mr. Ross was himself born in the United 
States, and understands what he writes about. 
At the same time his book gives a fair and 
thorough view of the difficulties with which 
the emigrant to this country must contend. 





At Pesth, Hungary, is about to appear a 
biographical work on Hungarian statesmen 
and orators who were prominent’ before the 
revolutio period. Paul Nagy, Eugen Be- 
éthy, Franz Déak, Stephan Bezerédy, 0- 
lomaus Szemere, the two Wesselenyis, the 
two Dionys Pazmandys, Stephan Szechényi, 
and Joseph Eétvos (the last known in the 
United States by translations of his novels), 
are among the characters described. 

A new book on the new world is the Euro- 

ed America, by Dr. Awr. Caccta, an Italian 
itterateur, who has a nily been in this 
country and describes it, as he professes to 
do, from nature. He says that he found the 
people of New-York occupied mainly in mak- 
ing money. 
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Tue German authoress Fanny LEwa.p, has 
in press a book entitled England und Schot- 
tland (England and Scotland), made up from 
the notes of a journey through those coun- 
tries. Its publication just at this moment is 
for the benefit of the crowds of Germans who 
are going to the World’s Fair, and who may 
find in it all sorts of preparatory information. 
A specimen chapter published in one of our 
German papers reads pleasantly. Fanny Lew- 
ald is a phenomenon of a class of women who 
know something about every thing. se 
is too high or too low to become an object o 
consideration to these female Teufelsdricks, 
petticoated professors of “the science of things 
in general.” The intellectual cultivation among 
the middle and — class of society in Prus- 
sia, the patronage bestowed by the court upon 
learning, the arts, and sciences ; the encourage- 
ment to discuss freely every imaginable theme 
in politics or religion, with the single excep- 
tion of the measures of the administration, all 
tended to create a taste for mental display in 
which it was that women should 
participate, if they wished to retain their old 

sition in the social world. In the salons of 

rlin, therefore, women have been heard tak- 
ing a prominent part in conversations in which 
the most abstruse questions in religion, poli- 
tics, and general science were discussed. The 
philosophers, male and female; debarred by 
the spy system from any open investigation of 
passing political events, revenged themselves 
treating these events as mere tempo 
Fs of the great system of evolutions whic 
‘orms the material of history, scarcely worthy 
of notice, and directed their attention to the 
great principles which underlie all great social 
and religious developments. A strange tone 
was thus given to conversation. Listening to 
the talkers at a Berlin conversazione, one might 
have fancied, judging from the nature of the 
subjects of conversation, that a number of 
and goddesses were debating on the con- 
struction of a world. Vulgar bricks and mor- 
tar they ignored, and were anxious only about 
rimary and secondary geological formations. 
The actual state of any society was scarcely 
cared for, except in illustration of a principle, 
and the great forces which must unite to form 
the best possible society, were the only sub- 
jects of investigation. It may be taken asa 
great proof of the wonderful facility of adap- 
tation of the female mind, that women joined 
in these conversations as readily as men, and 
frequently with far more brilliancy, in spite of 
the range of reading which it must require to 
obtain even a superficial knowledge of the 
subjects of discourse. Fanny Lewald is one 
of these prodigies. She has studied every 
ing aoe the Hegelian philosophy down- 
Ww She is as great in revolutions as in 
ribbons, and is as amusing when talking sen- 
timent over oysters and Rheinwein, in the 
Rathskiller at Bremen, as when meditating 
upon ancient art and philosophy in Wilhelm 
von Humboldt’s castle of Tegel near Berlin. 





WE have read with great interest a series 
of articles which have appeared in the recent 
numbers of the Grenzboien upon GEORGE 
Sanp. Though we have often failed to agree 
with the view of the writer, Mr. Julian 
Schmidt, one of the editors of that paper, we 
have rarely met. with literary criticism of more 
ability, and a more just and catholic spirit. 
We translate the conclusion of the last arti- 
cle, in which Mr. Schmidt gives the result of 
his careful analysis of all the works of the 
author: “The novel, on account of ita lax 
and variable form, and the caprice which it 
tolerates, is in my opinion not te be reckoned 
among those kinds of art, which, as classic, 
will endure to posterity. The authors who 
havé been most read in modern times have 
already been checked in their popularity by 
the greater attraction of novelty offered b 
their successors. This is the case even wii 
Walter Scott. Besides, in most of her writ- 
ings, George Sand has dealt with problems 
whose justification later times will not under- 
stand; and thus it may hap that hereafter 
she will be regarded as gt eo in 
the history of literature alone. But in that 
sphere she will have a permanent importance. 

ture centuries will regard her as the most 
significant image of the morbid but intense 
striving which marks this generation. When it 
has long been agreed that the lauded works of 
Victor Hugo, Eugene Sue, Lamartine, Alfred 
de Musset, and others, are but the barren out- 
growths of an untamed and unrestrained fan- 
cy, and a perverted reflection; when the same 
verdict has been pronounced on the poems of 
M. de Chateaubriand, whose value is now 
taken as a matter of belief and confidence, be- 
cause there are few who have read them; 
then the true poetic element in the works of 
George Sand will, in spite of all its 
ries, still be recognized. And more than this, 
since the period of sentimentalism will be seen 
as more extensive, and as the works of Rich- 
ardson, Rousseau (of course only those which 
belong in this category), and of Madame de 
Stael and others, will be included in it, then we 
say that the better productions of our authoress 
will carry off the prize from all the rest.” 


Two collections of songs, national and lyric, 
have made their appearance in Germany. e 
one is by Grorce Scuerer, and is called 
Deutsche Volkshelier, the other, by WoLrcanc 
MeEnzEL, is entitled Die Ge e der Volker 
(The Songs of the Nations). e former is 
exclusively German ; the latter contains songs 
from every civilized tongue under heaven, as 
well as from many of the uncivilized, in Ger- 
man versions, of course. Both are elegantly 
printed, and highly commended by the know- 
ing in that line of literature. 


Henri Murcer has published a companion 
volume to his Scénes de la Bohéme in the shape 
of some stories called Scénes de la Vie de 
Jeunesse. 
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A curious specimen of what may be done| Tue Society of Northern Antiquaries 
by a ready writer who is scrupulous only about | held its annual session on the 15th February at 


ting his pay, is afforded by a bock just pub- 

ed at Leipzic, called Zahme Geschichten aus 
wilder Zeit — Stories of a Wild Time), 
by Frederick Ebeling. In these “tame stories” 
the heroes of the late revolutionary movements 
are held up now in one light, and now in an- 
other, with the most striking disr of con- 
sistency. Jellachich, for instance, is lauded in 
one place as the most genial and charming of 
men, a scholar and gentleman, without equal, 
and almost in the next page he is called a fe- 
rocious butcher, who never wearies of slaugh- 
tering human beings. These discrepancies are 
accounted for by the fact that Mr. Ebeling wrote 
for both conservative and radical journals, and 
adapted his opinions to the wants of the mar- 
ket he was serving. He would have done 
well to reconcile his articles with each other 
before putting them into a book. 

A VALUABLE work on national law is enti- 
tled Du Droits et des Devoirs des Nations Neu- 
tres en Temps de Guerre Maritime, by M. L. 
B. Hautefeuille, a distinguished French jurist, 
lately published at Paris in four octavos. It is 
praised by no less an-authority than the emi- 
nent advocate M. Chaix d’Est Ange, as the 
fruit of mature and conscientious study: he 
calls it the most complete and one of the best 
works on modern national law ever produced. 
The author in the historical part of his trea- 
tise, criticises the monopolizing spirit and policy 
of the English without mercy, and insists that 
the balance of power on the sea is of no less 


importance than that on land. He would have | Ge 
ed | by John Voigt on the manners and social life 


established a permanent alliance of arm 
neutrality, with France and the United States 
at its head, to maintain the maritime rights of 
weaker states in time of war, against the en- 
croachments of British commerce and ambition. 


A Viexna publishing establishment has 
offered GrILLPARZER, the German dramatist, 
$4,000 for his writings, but he refuses, not be- 
cause he thinks the price too low, but because 
he will not take the trouble of preparing and 
publishing a collected edition of his dramas, 
the last of which was entitled Maximilian 
Robespierre, a five act tragedy. He has also 
a variety of unpublished manuscripts, which it 
is fe will never see the light. 

Stupents and amateurs of music will find 
their account in taking the Rheinische Musik- 
zeitung (Rhine Musical Gazette), published at 
Cologne, under the editorial care of Prof. 


Bischof. Its criticism is impartial, intelligent, | ing.” 


and free from the prejudices of the schools. 
German musical criticism has no better organ. 

Te German poet Smock has just pub- 
lished a new version of the two Eddas, with 
the mythical narratives of the Skalda, which is 
spoken of as a valuable contribution to litera- 
ture. 





the of Christianbourg, the King of 

pd ogra te Mr. Rave mead tho tees of 
the transactions of the Society during the year, 
and laid before the meeting a new number of 
the Annals of the archaeology and history of 
the North, and the conghar volume of the 
Archaeological Journal, published by the So- 
ciety. He also announced that the second 
volume of his own work on Russian Antiqui- 
ties was in preparation, and that about half of 
it was already printed. To give an idea of 
this work, he read from it a biographical notice 
on Biorucon, of eirr, an Icelander by 
birth, distinguished alike as a warrior and a 
poet, and by his exploits in Russia where he 
served Vladimir the Great. After this, other 
members of the Society gave interesting ac- 
counts of the results of their various labors 
during the year. The King presented a paper 
on excavations made under his personal direc- 
tion in the ruins of the castles of Saborg and 
Adserbo, in the North of Seland. These cas- 
tles date from the middle ages; the memoir 


was accompanied by drawings. 
Tue Historisches Taschenbuch (Historical 
Pocket-Book), edited by the learned Prussian, 


Raumer is a publication eminently worthy of 
notice. The number for the year 1851 opens 
with hy, a0 snc sketches of three women, 
Ines de Castro and Maria and Lenora Telley, 
who played important parts in Spanish and 
Portuguese an, | in the XIVth Century. 
They are followed by a concise history of the 
rman marine by Bartholdy, twelve letters 


of the princes at the German Diets, a picture 
from the XVIth Century, the sequel of a me- 
moir by Guhrauer on Elizabeth, Abbess of 
Herford, a frriend of William Penn, and a cor- 
respondent of Malebranche, Leibnitz and Des- 
cartes, &c., &c. &c. 


AN interesting account of a most eventful 

riod and country is the Bilder aus Oestreich, 
just published at Leipzic, by a German travel- 
ler. The traveller is understood to be one of 
the editors of the Grenzboten, and the period 
he describes comprises the revolutionary years 
1848-9. His account of Vienna in the me- 
morable October days of 1848, is graphic, 
and even thrilling. 


Corra, of Stuttgart, has just published a 
new collection of poems by Franz Dince1- 
STEDT, under the title of “ Night and Morn- 
i The themes are drawn from the revo- 
lution, its hopes and its disappointments. 


Freperic Louis Jann, the celebrated Ger- 
man professor, who invented the modern sys- 
tem of rm is writing his personal me- - 
moirs. He is about seventy years of age, and 
ong has been full of significant inci- 

ents. 
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To those who seek a good acquaintance 
with the current belles-lettres literature of 


Robert Prutz and Wilhelm Wolffson, and sold 
in this we, Westermann, 290 Broadway. 
Each number contains eighty-five close 
filled by some of the leading writers of Ger- 
man science, art a In the number 
the philcls us, are ~y by ame eee 
ologist, Berthold Auerbach, Emanue 
prose and atiecseieh natin The entire range 
of politics, philosophy, antiquities, art, ’ 
Tomanees and literary criticism is included i 
the seope of the Museum, except that it is de- 
signed not for the learned world, but for the 
mass of the people, and accordingly aims at 
general not technical instruction. ong the 
art notices, we observe a brief criticism on the 
Gallery of Illustrious Americans, in which the 
lithography of the pictures is praised as well 
as the faces themselves. The critic is delight- 
ed with the energy, originality and freshness 
of character expressed in their features. 


A VALUABLE contribution to current political 
history is the Verfassungskampf in Kurhessen 
(Constitutional e in Electoral Hesse), 
by Dr. H. Grafe, which has just made its ap- 
pearance in Germany. The conflict of the peo- 
ple and parliament and public officers, against 
the selfish, arbitrary and foolish Elector, is the 
turning point of recent German politics, and 
the defeat of the former after their patience 
and firmness, acting always within the limits of 
the constitution, had gained a decided victory, 
and compelled the faithless prince to fly the 
country,—a defeat accomplished only by the 
intervention of Austrian and Prussian troops, 
was the final downfall of every form of 
litical liberty in Germany. . Grafe 
wisely abstained from treating the events of 
this crisis as a ne historian ; they 
are 100 fresh, and his own share in them was 
too decided to allow him to undertake that 
successfully. He accordingly does little more 
than simply report the trasactions in a com- 
pendious way, with all the documents neces- 
sary to a full understanding of the subject. 

oever wishes for a thorough apprehension 
of the German tragi-comedy, may derive aid 
from his work. 

THE resources of philology have just been 
enriched by the publication at Tubingen of a 
dictionary of six of the dialects of Eastern Af- 
rica, namely, the Kisuaheli, Kinika, Kikamba, 
Kipokomo, Kihian, and Kigalla. This is ac- 
companied by a translation of Mark’s Gospel 
into the Kikamba dialect, and a short grammar 
of the Kisuaheli. The author of these works 
is the Protestant minister Krap, who has been 
for fifteen years in Ethiopia, and has collected 
and presented to the University at Tubingen 
a considerable number of most valuable Ethi- 
opian manuscripts. 


Geochicht wh pe Hofes pie Adele 
of the Prussian Court and Nobility) 
of the two first volumes have just been 
blished at Hamburg by Hoffman. & Campe. 
whole work will contain from thirty to 
forty small volumes, and will treat all the 
states of Germany, only some half dozen vol- 
umes devoted to Prussia. The two 
now publi = history down to the 
reign of Frederic William Il. They abound 
in most curious historic details. For instance, 
the acquisition of the title of King of Prussia 
by the Elector of Brandenburgh, eric III., 
is narrated at | It seems that this 
prince, who was deformed in body, but as 
politic as he was ambitious in spirit, after 
many fruitless efforts obtained from the Em- 
peror at Vienna the grant of the royal digni- 
ty, by a bribe of two hundred thousand tha- 
lers, paid to the Jesuit Father Wolff, as a 
compensation for the influence of the Society, 
whose members were flattered that the most 
powerful of the Protestant princes of Germa- 
ny should solicit their assistance. The whole 
cost of the grant was six millions of thalers, 
an enormous sum for these times. The Papal 
Court refused to recognize the new king, and 
did not until Frederic the Great. 


WE believe a general Biographical Dic- 
ti of Illustrious Women, now in course 
of publication in Berlin, is to be reproduced 
here, with suitable additions. We need, while 
discussions of the sphere and capacities of 
women are so common among us, a work of 
real learning and authority, in which the part 
which the sex has borne and is capable of 
bearing in the business of civilizing, shall be 
carefully and honestly exhibited. There are 
fifteen or twenty volumes of short biographies . 
of women now in print in this country, with 
prospects of others—all worthless except this 
extensive German work, which is considerably 
advanced, and for its lite merit as well as 
for the interest of its materials, will command 
an unusual degree of attention. 

Countess Ipa Haun Haun is writing a work 
to be called My Way from Darkness to Light, 
from Error to Truth, She has became a 
Catholic, and this book is intended to tell why. 
A cheap edition of her works is publishing at 
Berlin. We presume they are no longer in 
her control, but belong to her publishers, as she 
could scarcely consent to reprint some of them. 


A xew work bearing as its title the single 
word Italia, is about to be published at Frank- 
fort on the Main. It is a complete artistic, 
historic and poetic manual for travellers in 
that lovely peninsula. 


Txe Cologne Musical Society mg | of- 
fered a prize for the best symphony. Eigh- 





ty-three have been offered, of which one only 
seems to be a pure plagiarism. 
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A BOOK just published in Germany under 
the title of Berlin und die wee contains 
some.exceedingly interesting details concern- 
ing the great naturalist ALEXANDER von Hum- 
BOLDT, from which the International translates 
the following: “When, in the years 1834-5, 
we young students thronged into lecture 
room No. VIIL, at eight o’clock on winter 
mornings, to hear Béckh on Greek literature 
and antiquities, we used to see in the crowd 
of students in the dark corridor a small, white- 
haired, old, and happy-looking man, dressed in 
a long brown coat. This man was the studi- 
osus phi ie, Alexander von Humboldt, who 
came, as he said, to go through again what 
he had neglected in his youth. “When we 
met him in the lecture-room we respectfully 
made way for him; for though we had no re- 
aut for any body, especially professors, 

umboldt was an exception, for he knew ‘a 
hellish deal.’ To his own honor, the German 
student still respects this quality. During the 
lecture Humboldt sat on the fourth or fifth 
bench near the window, where he drew a piece 
of paper from a portfolio in his pocket, and 
took notes. In going home he liked to ac- 
company Béckh, so as in conversation to build 
some logical bridge or other from the oid 
world to the new, after his ingenious fashion. 
There was then in the class a man who has 
since distinguished himself in political litera- 
ture, but whom we had nicknamed ‘ Moshe- 
rosh,’ that is Calves’-head, on account of his 
stupid appearance. As Mosherosh generally 
came in i , it was the fashion to receive him 
with a magnificent round of stamping. One 
day, Humboldt came too late, and just at the 
usual time of Mosherosh, and without looking 
up we gave the regular round, while Hum- 
boldt, blushing oe embarrassed, made his 
way to his place. Ina moment the mistake 
was seen, and a good-natured laugh succeeded. 
Humboldt also attended the evening lectures 
of Ritter on universal geography, and let the 
weather be as bad as it might, the gra -haired 
man never failed. If for a rarity he chanced 
not to come, we said among ourselves in stu- 
dents’ jargon, ‘ Alexander cuts the college to- 
day, because he’s gone to King’s to tea.’ 
Onee, on occasion of discussing an important 
agus of physical geography, Ritter quoted 

im, and every body looked upat him. Hum- 
boldt bowed to us, with his usual good na- 
ture, which put the youngsters into the happi- 
est humor. We felt ourselves elevated by 
the presence of this great thinker and most la- 
borious student. e seemed to be joined 


with him in the pursuit of great scientific ends.” 
THE REWARDS OF AUTHORS, we suspect, are 
greatest in France. In Germany, E d and 


the United States they are about the same. 
Cooper, Irving and Prescott, in this country, 
have each received for copyrights more than 
one hundred thousand dollars. In England, 
Dickens has probably received more than any 
other living author—and in France Lamar- 





tine, Vietor Hugo, Dumas, Scribe, Thiers, and 
many others, have obtained large fortunes by 
writing. In Germany Dieffeubach received for 
his book on pare Surgery some $3,500 ; 
and Perthes of Hamburg, maid to Neander on 
a single work, more than $20,000, exclusive 
of the interest his heirs still have in it. Poets 
like Uhland, Freiligrath, Geibel, have also re- 
ceived as much as $6,000 or $12,000 on the 
sales of a single volume. Long ago in Bos- 
ton, Robert t Paine mith a $1,500 for a 
song. Of our living poets, Longfellow has 
been most liberally pai 

Georce Streruens, the learned translator of 
the Frithiof’s Saga of Bisnor Trener, in a 
letter to The International states that he is 
now printing at Co three Anglo- 
Saxon poems of the eleventh century, namely : 
The Old Testament Story, On the Sixth Day's 
Work, and The New Testament Story, by 
Aelfrice, Archbishop of York, now just trans- 
lated into the metre and alliteration of the 
original. The three poems will make a quarto 
volume of about thirty sheets, and copies may 
be ordered (price three dollars), through the 
Hon. H. W. Ellsworth, late United States 
Charge oAfoee in Sweden, at New-York, or 
Dr. Ke H. Smith, of Cincinnati. Of the ability 
and fidelity with which the work will bz exe- 
cuted, the readers of the Frithiof’s Saga need 
no other assurance. 

“ ETHERIZATION,” after all, is not a modern 
discovery, and Wells, Jackson, and Morton, 
are alike undeserving of the praise they have 
received on account of it. e Paris Siécle 
states that a manuscript, written by Papin, 
known for his experiments connected with the 
motive power of steam, has been discovered 
near burg in Electoral Hesse; that the 
work bears the name of Traité des Opérations 
sans Douleur, and that in it are examined the dif- 
ferent means that —— be employed to dead- 
en, or altogether nullify, sensibility when sur- 
gical operations are being performed on the hu- 
man body. Papin composed this work in 1681, 
but his contemporaries treated it with ridicule, 
and he abandoned the medical profession. 


A new five-act play, tragic of course, has 
just appeared at Berlin, founded on the history 
of Philip Augustus of France. It is by a lady 
of the aristocratic circles of the Prussian capi- 
tal, who now makes her debut in literature. 
It is praised as excellent by those who are 
not in the habit of being satisfied with the 
writings of ladies. A collection of poems 
from the same pen is shortly to appear. 


M. Brancur’s Turkish and French Diction- 
ary, in two large octavos, has reached a second 
edition at Paris. It is all that could be desired 
for the use of diplomatic and consular agents, 
traders, navigators, and other travellers in the 
Levant, but not designed for critics in the lan- 
guage or its literature, 
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Txe students of graphy and foreign 
modes of life, owe a he to the French Gen- 


eral Davumas, for his three works on north- 
western Africa. The first entitled, Le Sahara 
Algerien, is an exact and thorough and sci- 
entifie account of the desert in Algiers, given, 
however, with a flow of manly, soldatesque 
imagination, which imparts life and charm to 
the narrative, and even adorned with frequent 
quotations from the Arab poets, who have 
sung the various localities he describes. The 
second of these works is called Le Grand De- 
sert: in form it is a series of romances, the 
author having chosen that as the best manner 
of conveying to the reader a distinct impres- 
sion. The om is a dweller in the interior, a 
member of the tribe of Chambas, who came 
to Algiers, as he says, because he had predes- 
tined him to make that journey. The general 
interrogates him, and the Arab recounts his 
adventures. As he had thrice traversed the 
desert to the negro country beyond, and had 
seen beside all the usual events in the life of 
that savage region, the author violates no prob- 
ability in i yee | into his mouth the most 
strange and characteristic stories. ‘The whole 
are told with a fictitious reproduction of the 
teser and somewhat monotonous, yet figurative 
style, proper to all savages. La Grande Ka- 
bylie recounts the personal experiences of the 
author in that yet unconquered country of the 
Arabs, whither he went with Marshal Bugeaud 
in his last expedition. Kabylia he decutien as 
a picturesque and productive region. There 
are deep, sheltered valleys, where along the 
shores of winding streams, nature has planted 
hedges of perpetual flowers, while the moun- 
tains on each side stand yellow with the ripe 
and ripening grain. The people are braver 
and more energetic, their habitations more sub- 
stantial, and their fields more valuable than 
those in other parts of Algeria. Gen. Daumas 
would have France subjugate this country and 
add it to her African dominions. 

M. ve Concues, who is well known for his 
illustrations of early French literature, is an 
enthusiastic admirer of La Fontaine: and he 
has spent a vast sum in having printed one 

only, and for himself alone, of an edition 
of his works, illustrated by the first artists 
of the day, accompanied by notes and prefaces 
of the most eminent writers, and forming a 
very miracle of expensive and recherché typo- 
graphy and binding. Dibdin had never so 
good a subject for his Bibliomania. 

Jutes Sanpeav, one of the most spirituel 
and elegant of French romance writers, an- 
nounced a new novel, Catherine, to appear on 
the 15th of April. 


AnorHer book on the Fall of Louis Phi- 
lippe has been published at Paris by M. Fran- 
cois de Groiseillez. I[t is in the Orleanist in- 
terest, and is praised by the Journal des Dé- 
bats. 





Tue most profligate woman of whom we 
have any account in Roman history was the 
empress ina, and nothing is more natu- 
ral than that she should be selected for a hero~ 
ine by a Frenchman. » In a new five act play 
of which the Parisian journals give us elabo- 
rate criticisms, she is represented as a very 
virtuous wife, by the ingenious contrivance of 
giving a certain courtezan such a striking per- 
sonal resemblance to her that it was impossi- 
ble to distinguish between the two, and mak- 
ing the courtezan commit all the atrocities of 
the real Massalina, The play is not without 
literary merit. It is called Valeria—the hero- 
ine’s other name being considered too strong to 
figure on a play-bill. Rachel plays the two 
characters of Massalina and the courtezan—of 
course with the most perfect success. 


A xew Review has been established in Paris 
under the title of La Politique Nouvelle. It 
comes out as the rival of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and as the champion of the new re- 
publican régime (as opposed to the conserva- 
tive tendencies of the older established Re- 
view), offers battle with a promising array of 
names of future contributors. The depart- 
ment of English criticism is confided to M. 
Léon de Wailly, author of Stella and Vanessa 
and the translator of Burns; whose name 
promises a knowledge and intelligent appre- 
ciation ‘of English literature. The first two 
numbers contain contributions from the bril- 
liant and caustic pen of Eugéne Pelletan, and 
a serial from Madame Charles Reybaud, author 
of the Cadet de Calobrieres, Helene, gc. 


Victor Hueco, since the appearance of the 
last volume of Le Rhin, four or five years 
ago, has not printed a new book. The pro- 
prietor of his copyrights, who had brought out 
two splendid editions of his complete works, 
one in twenty-five volumes, and another, illus- 
trated by the best artists of France, in twelve, 
made a contract with him by which he has 
been prevented from any original publications. 
The term is now nearly expired, and it is an- 
nounced that he will at once issue three voi- 
umes of poetry, and twelve of romances. He 
is now engaged in finishing a novel entitled 
Misery, which is spoken of by those who have 
seen portions of it as a magnificent work. 

M. ve Sr. Bevve, since October, 1849, the 
literary critic of Le Constitutionnel, a writer 
who has pushed himself up in the world far 
ahead of his merits, has published at Paris a 
volume, Causeries du Lundi (Monday Gossip- 
ings), which is no great things. These gossip- 
ings are taken from the columns of that jour- 
nal, where they are regularly published on 
Mondays, und where we have occasionally had 
the benefit of seeing them. If they were not 
written by a member of the French Academy, 
and an eminent liiterateur, we should say they 
were rather stupid, as far as ideas go, and not 
very elegant in respect of style. 
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WE had recently the Cooks of Paris, ina 
handsome volume, with portraits; The Jour- 
nals and Editors of Paris, in another volume, 
and now one Paul Lacroix, sometimes called 
bibliophile Jacob, has announced a History, Po- 
litical, Civil, Religious, Military, Legislative, 
Judicial, Moral, Li , and Anecdotic, of the 
Shoe and the Bootmakers of France. He treats 
of the ancient corporations, their discipline, 
——— and of the fraternities, with their 
obligations and devices, sketching the whole 
history of La Chaussure. Shoemakers have 
been well represented among the famous men 
of all nations, and the craft may be proud of 
Hans Sachs, Jacob Boehme, Gifford, Bloomfield, 
Drew, Holcraft, Lackington, Sherman, William 
Carey, George Fox, and a hundred others, be- 
sides the heroes of Monsieur Lacroix. 


Bibliophile Jacob Lacrorx, we see by the 
Paris preetes has also discovered a comedie- 
ballet by Moliére, written in 1654, and never 
included in any edition of his works. It is 
entitled Le Ballet des incompatibles, and ap- 

rs to have been written by order of the 

rince de Conti, and acted before him by Mo- 
liére himself and other persons of the Prince’s 
circle. That it remained so long unknown is 
explained by the circumstance of a few copies 
only having been printed for the favored spec- 
tators. The plot is described as ingenious, 
and the verses not unworthy of the author. 
It is known that when the Prince de Conti 
presided over the states of Languedoc in 
1654, he invited thither Moliére and his com- 
pany. He professed so much admiration for 
the actor that he offered him the confidential 
situation of secretary, which was declined ; 
but it seems natural enough that he should 
have shown his gratitude by composing one 
of those entertainments which cost him so lit- 
tle trouble. This Prince de Conti was at one 
time so passionately fond of theatricals that 
he made it his occupation to seek out subjects 
for new plays, but at a later period he wrote 
a treatise in which theatres were severely 
condemned on religious grounds, and Moliére 
himself was personally and violently attacked. 

Amone the new biographical works an- 
nounced in Paris, is one on the Life, Virtues 
and Labors of the late Right Rev. Dr. Fra- 
GET, Roman Catholic Bishop of Bardstown and 
Louisville, Kentucky. The author is a clergy- 
man, who accompanied the late Bishop in one 
of his last missions to Europe. Bishop Flaget 
died at the age of eighty-seven. 


M. Xavier Marmier, whose visit to the 
United States we noticed some months ago, 
has published his Letters on Canada, the Uni- 
ted States, Cuba, and Rio La Plata, in two 
volumes—constituting one of the most agreea- 
ble works ever published in Paris upon this 
countrys We shall soon, we betieve, have oc- 
casion to review a translation of the Letters, 
by a New-Yorker. 








Guizor axnp THrERs—the most eminent liv- 
ing statesmen of France, as well as her great- 
est living historians—were for a long time con- 
nected with the Paris journals, and each made 
his first appearance as a writer in criticisms on 
the Fine Arts. For several years the former 
published series of articles on the exhibitions of 
the Louvre, which were remarkable both for 
artistic knowledge and literary verve. The latter 
also published in 1810 a pamphlet on the ex- 
hibition in the Louvre, which excited great sen- 
sation—more, however, from its having a polit- 
ical tendency than for its critical importance. 


Mr. Micnet, whose condensed History of the 
French Revolution is best known to American 
readers in the cheap reprint of Bohn’s Library, 
and which in Paris has through num- 
berless editions—will soon have completed his 
History of Mary Stuart, which is destined, prob- 
ably, to supersede every other in the French 
language. Mignet is perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Moral Sciences, and was for many 
years head of the department of Archives in 
the Foreign Office. As a man of letters and 
a sedulous inquirer, no French author enjoys 
higher reputation. 


Lamartine has just published in Paris The 
History of the Restoration, from 1814 to 1830, 
ineight volumes. The work has been composed 
hastily, and probably by several hands, for mo- 
ney. The poet has also published The Stone 
Cutter of Saint-Pont, to which we have before 
referred—a new book of sentimental memoirs: 
they pall after two administrations. 


Tue Histoire des Races Maudites et les 
Classes vés, by Francisque Michel and 
Edouard Fournier, publishing at Paris, with 
illustrations, has slvanied to the twentieth 
number. The whole is to contain a hun- 
dred numbers, forming three volumes. 

M. MicHetet, the well-known professor of 
history in the College de France, has incurred 
a vote of censure from his associates on ac- 
count of his lectures to the students, which, 
we infer from notices of them, are quite too 
republican and socialistic to be approved by 
the directors of affairs. 


A xew work, by M. Theophile Lavallée, 
entitled L’ Histoire de Paris et ses Monumens 
from ancient times to 1850, has just been pub- 
lished at Paris, with illustrations by M. Cham- 
pin. It is warmly commended by the Débais. 


Mutute, of the University of France, has 
ublished in two large octavos, a Biographical 
ictionary of the Military Celebrities of France, 

from 1789 to 1850. 


Aseconp edition of the new Life of the great 
Chancellor D’ Auguesseau, by M. Bovuttte, has 
been published in Paris. The book continues 
to be praised. 
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A Romance anp Tates, said to have been 
written by Napotzon Borararte, when he 
was a youth, are announced for publication in 
the Paris Siécle. Though the Siécle is a very 
respectable journal, and it engages that these 


compositions are perfectly authentic, and shall 
be a Hp Cage of their genuine- 
ness, we do not, believe a word of the pretence 


of their authorship. It is a fact, however, not 
unworthy of note, in a psychological point of 
view, that the earliest development of Napo- 
leon’s ambition and powers, before a fit field 
of action had been opened to them, was in a 
literary form. At the of fifteen, when at 
the royal school at Paris, he voluntarily pre- 
pared a memoir upon the luxury and expense 
attending education at that place, in which he 
urged the propriety of the students adopting 
hardy habits and a simple fare, and enuring 
themselves to such toils and exposure as they 
would encounter in war. In 1787, at the age 
of eighteen, at Valence, he o anony- 
mously, a prize proposed to the Academy of 
Lyons by the Abbé Raynal, on the question, 
« are the principles and institutions 
best ted to advance mankind in happi- 
ness ?” this essay he defined happiness as 
consisting in the “perfect enjoyment of life 
according to the laws of our physical and 
moral organization :” and the forcible views, 
well adapted to the temper of the times, and 
the vivid - of writing, attracted much at- 
tention. hen he was emperor, he was one 
day conversing with Talleyrand about this es- 
say, and the latter, a few days after, took oc- 
casion to present it to him, having procured 
it from the archives of the academy at Lyons. 
The emperor took it, and after reading a few 
pages, threw it into the fire, saying, “One can 
never observe every thing.” Tale rand had 
not taken the precaution to transcribe it; but 
it has been said that Louis Bonaparte had had 
it copied, and that it is now in print. About 
the same time he began a history of Corsica, 
which he dedicated to the Abbé Raynal, by 
whom he had been noticed and caressed. He 
corresponded with Paoli in relation to it, and 
was in treaty with M. Joly, a bookseller of 
Dole, for its publication. Raynal, who read 
the manuscript, advised its completion; but 
some change of purpose prevented its being 
finished, and it is now lost. During his resi- 
dence at Auxonne, in 1790, Napoleon wrote 
and printed a letter to Buttafoco, the Corsi- 
can eputy for the nobles in the National As- 
sembly. It is a brilliant and powerful piece 
of argument and invective, strongly on the 
revolutionary side. It produced a marked im- 
pression, and was adopted and reprinted by 
the patriotic society at Ajaccio. While at 
Marseilles, in 1793, Napoleon wrote and pub- 
lished a political dialogue, called “ The Supper 
of Beaucaire”—a judicious, sensible, and able 
essay, intended to allay the agitation then ex- 
isting in that city. A copy of it was brought 
to him in later days, but seeing no advantage in 
reviving, under the circumstances of a different 











time, a production written for a rary and 
local excitement, he ordered its suppression. 


Tue Lire or Cavente Paul Henry, has 


Dr. Henry Stebbing, of London, and we have 
the first of the two octavos of which it consists, 
from the of Robert Carter & Brothers. 
So much inexcusable ignorance, so much per- 
verse misrepresentation, so much insolent ly- 
ing, may be found scattered through modern 
literature, respecting the great Genevan, that 
Dr. Henry deserves well the thanks of the 
christian world for <a the chief facts 
of his history, so plainly that every partisan 
knave who would repeat the old slanders, shall 
be silent hereafter for very shame. John Cal- 
vin was unquestionably subject to the infirmi- 
ties of our human nature; so was John Mil- 
ton; but the inherent and indefectable great- 
ness of these two men was such, that they 
dwell -_— like stars, in glory scarcely ap- 
proachable by mortal virtue or intelligence. 
John Calvin and John Milton were in an ex- 
traordinary de, the authors of modern in- 
stitutions of liberty, and it would be difficult 
to decide which has most merit of this praise. 
The late Albert Gallatin was wont to say that 
when we celebrated our condition on the fourth 
of July, we should first drink to the memory 
of John Calvin, and then to the immediate au- 
thors of the Declaration of Independence. Mr. 
Gallatin did not hold to all the dogmas of 
Calvin, but he could not speak of the creatures 
—like Dyer, for example—who employ their 
pennyworth of wit to prejudice the vul 

inst him, without some signs of scorn. We 
can never forget his merciless characterization 
of a malicious feeble-mind, who in a book enti- 
tled A Monograph of Moral Sense, declared 
that Calvin never enough humanity in his 
nature to select even one verse by the —_ 
lists for pulpit illustration —though the 
former really preached some folio volumes of 
commentaries upon the Gospels, preached from 
them as much as he did from any other por- 
tion of the Bible. This person—his name was 
Smith—was not more reckless of truth than it 
has been the fashion for anti-Calvinists to be, 
when writing of that great man and his doc- 
trines, which they seem to have thought could 
be put down by petty libels. 

alvin is now being born into a new life, as 
it were ; the critics and printers of each partic- 
ular language are as busy with him as the Eng- 
lish have been with Shakspeare. His amazing 
wit, and genius, and learning, are found as at- 
tractive and powerful now as they were three 
hundred years ago. And this life of him by - 
Henry, embodying whatever of contemporary 
records is most needful for the illustration of 
his writings, will be likely to have a large sale 
with every class of historical students, as they 
discover that the popular and partisan notions 
of him are untrue. Certainly no one should 
attempt to form an opinion of Calvin without 
thoroughly acquainting himself with Henry. 
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In Paris, M. MrxeR, librarian to the Assem- 
bly, has made an im nt discovery among 
some old Greek MSS. of a lost work by Ori- 

. The Journal des Diébats describes the 
original work as being in ten books; the first 
of which is already known to the world under 
the tiile of Philosophumena. The last seven. 
books have just been printed at the university 
press in Oxford, under the editorial direction 
of M. Miller, who went to England for that 
purpose. They make an octavo volume of 
about three hundred and fifty pages. The Dé- 
bats says the work is“arefutation of heresies, in 
which the author endeavors to prove that the 
heresiarchs have all taken their doctrines from 
the ancient philosophers :”—a very curious task 
for Origen to orm, since he was himself 
chiefly remarkable for the mixture of Zeno, 
Plato, and Aristotle, which he compounded 
with his Christianity. But apart from its con- 
troversial interest, the recovered manuscript 
will throw new light on the opinions and prae- 
tices of the Neo-Platonists, and on the man- 
ners and customs of ancient times. Discove- 
ries like this point out the necessity for a lar- 
ger and more combined action of learned so- 
cieties in the search for ancient manuscripts. 
Origen’s Stromata might even yet be complet- 
ed: and it is not to be supposed that all the 
existing fragments of his Hexapla were col- 
lected A Montfaucon. 


From Constantinople we learn that very im- 
portant discoveries of ancient Greek MSS. 
have been made, in a cave, near the foot of 
Mount Athos, bringing to light a vast quantity 
of celebrated works quoted by various ancient 
writers, and hitherto deemed entirely lost. 
They furnish, according to the accounts in the 
journals, an extensive list of proper names cal- 
culated to throw great light upon many ob- 
scure periods of history. Among these vo- 
lumes, it is said, some are calculated tu give a 
complete interpretation of hieroglyphic writing 
—the discoverer having already successfully 
applied them to the interpretation of the in- 
scriptions engraved on the obelisk of the Hip- 
podrome at Constantinople. This may be quite 
true, but such statements are to be received 
with some suspicion. 


A LITERAL prose translation of Homer, by 
Mr. T. A. Buckley, has just appeared in Lon- 
don. No prose version will cause any just no- 
tion of the spirit of Homer. Of the half dozen 
metrical translations published recently, we 
think that of our countryman Munford the 
best. Henry W. Herbert has given us parts 
of the Iliad in admirable style. No one, 
however, has yet equalled old Chapman—cer- 
tainly not Pope nor Cowper. The most suc- 
cessful translation into a modern language 
is unquestionably the German one by Voss. 
Mure and Grote have written the ablest dis- 
sertations in English upon the Homeric con- 
troversy, but they are not poets, and could not 
if they would translate the great bard. 





R. P. Griizs, a contempo of the t 
authors of the last age, has published in three 


volumes Memoirs of a Veteran. More 
than half a century spent in the society of the 
lions of literature, could hardly fail to furnish 
a store of amusing anecdotes, and a sprinkling 
of interesting information. Mr. Gillies has 
also this advantage over many collectors of 
similar reminiscences, that he was not only an 
author among authors, but that his social posi- 
tion in early life gave him access to the best cir- 
cles. Scott, Wordsworth, Campbell, the Et- 
trick Shepherd, Rogers, Galt, Maginn, Haydon, 
and many more names of interest, figure fre- 
quently in his pages. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, his work is tedious; and quite too much 
occupied with matters that can be entertaining 
only to his most intimate associates. Gillies 
was one of the early contributors to “ Black- 
wood,” and figured as “ Kemperhausen” in the 
Noctes Ambrosiane. He was also the origina- 
tor and first editor of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, and was one of the first to make Ger- 
man literature familiar in England. 





Ir appears that only the Harpers’ edition of 
Lord Hotxiann’s Reminiscences is complete. 
The London copies are full of asterisks, mark- 
ing the places of cancelled The can- 
cellings, it was su, were occasioned by 
the interposition of Lord John Russel. A cor- 
respondent of The Times, however, (under- 
stood to be Mr. Panizzi of the British Museum,) 
came out with a denial, saying “his lordshi 
never saw a word of the Reminiscences til 
after they were published, and that no respon- 
sibility whatever could attach to him. I speak 
thus,” he adds, “of my own knowledge, and 
beg to inclose my name as a voucher for the 
truth of this statement.” The Atheneum thinks 
that if Mr. Panizzi had said “ printed” instead of 
“ published,” his voucher would have been less 
rashly ventured, as “Lord John did see the 
work before it was actually published, but not 
before it had been actually printed; and here, 
if we be not misinformed, arises a somewhat 
amusing contretemps, which is likely to render 
the cancels ineffectual. Lord John, in fact, 
had not the opportunity of interfering until the 
work had been so far published to the world 
that an ‘uncancelled’ copy, with all the pas- 
sages since sought to be suppressed, had been 
dispatched to America beyond recall. The 
next American mail will, doubtless, supply us 
with the whole of the suppressed passages.” 


Tus meeting of the British Association, at 
Ipswich, is to commence on Wednesday, July 
the 2d, and extend over seven or eight days. 
The secretaries have received the names of 
several hundred intending visitors, amo 
whom are Lucien Buonaparte, Sir R. Murchi- 


son, Sir H. de la Beche, Sir W. Jardine, Sir 
Charles Lyell, Sir David Brewster ; Professors 
Daubeny, Silliman (of America), Owen, An- 
sted, and the celebrated naturalist, M. Lorril- 
lier, a relative of the late Baron Cuvier. 
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Or the new on Man’s Nature and De- 
Miss Martineau and Mr. Atkin- 
Westminster Review for April says: 
is the power of self- 

we have two clever well-inform- 
uading 


most exquisite calm, from believing 

that i merase Ot ae ot eae 
that the truest human affection is 

vathie : 


——————— Great God ! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn: 
So m I standing on this pleasant lea 


forlorn ; 
b Have sight of Protus, Coe sea, 
ights feed by 
ly composed of very old-fashioned 
- of darkness, and, after a perusal, many 
come to the conclusion that the way to be a 
modern phi 


Le eee eramoaamenR tg wen 


our authors turn 


New eEpitions of the works of Fielding and 
Smollett, profusely illustrated by Cruikshank 
and Kenny Meadows, will soon be published 
by Stringer & Townsend. These great clas- 
sics will never cease to be read with the keen- 
est relish by all the English race. The Lon- 
don publishers of the present edition of Field- 
ing ee in > vertisement : 

“Tt is unn to u 
the genius of Henry Fiddiog, These isso - 0 


personal enmity, could not but con- 
i powers. Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague reluctantly confessed that ‘cousin 
Fielding’ was the greatest original genius of the 
age ; the fastidious Gray was charmed with him; 
and the more fastidious Gibbon has left his opin- 
ion on record, that the illustrious house of Haps- 
burg, from which Fielding was descended—its 
name erased, its towers crumbled,—will be for- 
ee eee tears soindeee eee 
ish in eternal youth. If Coleridge classed 
him, as one of the true immortals, with S 





ep 

parison between this gen! 
poraries ; but it may be asserted that no living 
artist shown an equal versatility of genius, 


a y 

a world-wide celebrity. The ——- 

sured, that from the hand of Kenny Meadows 
such an edition of Fielding will proceed as we 
have not yet seen, and shall not hereafter see. 


Or Mr. Joun BicEtow’s work on Jamaica, 
arg a few weeks ago by Putnam,) the 
ndon Examiner of April 5th, remarks: 

“Tt contains the most ing analysis of the 
present state of Jamaica, ty ayo the most 
sagacious prognostications of the future pects 
of the island that have ever been published. Mr. 
Bigelow is an accomplished, acute, and liberal 
American. As such, an eye-witness and a parti- 
cipator of the greatest and most successful colo- 
nial experiment which the world has ever seen, 
he is, necessarily, a better and more - 
judge of the subject he treats of than any English- 
man of equal capacity and acquirement. Mr. Big- 
elow makes short and easy work of planters, at- 
tornies, book-keepers, sophistries, and Stanleys. 
In doing so, his language is invariably that of a 
man of education and a gentleman. He might 
have crushed them with a sledge-hammer, but he 
effects his purpose as effect with a or 
two of a sharp and polished Snahewed” 


Tue publication of a translation in the Bo- 
hemian language of Lamartine’s History of the 
Girondins, has been recently prohibited at 
Prague by the Austrian authorities. 


Macreapy, in retiring from the stage, had 
more honors showered upon him than ever be- 
fore sweetened the leave-taking of any hero 
of the buskin: among them, this dedication of 
George Sand’s latest publication, Le Chateau 
des Désertes, which is now appearing in La Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes: 

“To W. C. Macreapy :—This little work, attempting 


|. | to set forth certain ideas on Dramatic Art, I place 


p under 
the protection of a great name, and of an honorable friend- 
ship. ; Gzorer Sanp.” 
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Tue first volume of The Stones of Venice, 
by Mr. Rusxin, has been republished by Mr. 

iley, and we trust it will have a very large 
sale in this country, which was never in greater 
need of instructions upon any subject than it 
is now upon that of architecture. In all our 
cities there is remarkable activity in building; 
the surplus wealth of the American people is 
largely applied for the increase of the i 
cence of town and country residences—for the 
most part so ignorantly applied, that the Ge- 
nius of Architecture might almost be frighten- 
ed from our shores by the spectacles reared 
here to vex and astonish the next ages. To 
bring about 4 reform, to lead the way for ra- 
tionalism, in the noblest of the practical arts, 
Mr. Ruskin has approved himself worthy by 
his previous works. The Stones of Venice 
will increase the fame won by his “ Modern 
Painters.” The Literary Gazette says: 

“It is a book for which the time is ripe, and it 
cannot fail to produce the most beneficial results, 
a indirectly, on our national architect- 
ure. low condition into which that has fallen 
has been long felt. Mr. Ruskin has undertaken 
to lead us back to the first principles of the 
art, _ in ins so, to enable every erg who 
will bestow the necessary attention to his exposi- 
tion, to discover for himself the causes of this de- 
cline, and to master the principles, by attention 
to which, the significance and dignity of the art 
may be restored. The subject is one of the widest 
interest; but it has been so hedged about with 
technical difficulties as to debar from its study all 
who had not more leisure, more perseverance, and 
more money, than fall to the lot of the majority 
of even cultivated minds. At once popular and 
profound, this book will be ew hailed by a 
circle of readers even larger than Mr. Ruskin 
found for his previous works. He has so written 
as to catch the ear of all kinds of persons: ‘ Ev: 
man, he says truly, ‘has at some time of his life 


personal interest in architecture. He has influ- by the 


ence on the design of some public building; or he 
has to buy, or build, or alter his own house. It 
signifies less, whether the knowledge of other arts 
be general or not; men may live without buyi 
pictures or statues; but in architecture all must 
In some way commit themselves; they must do 
mischief, ae waste their money, if do not 
know how to turn it to account. Churches, and 
shops, and warehouses, and co and small 
row, and place, and terrace houses, must be built 
and lived in, however joyless and inconvenient. 
And it is assuredly intended that all of us should 
have knowledge, and act upon our knowledge, in 
matters in which we are daily concerned, and not 
be left to the caprice of pow Pe gp mercy of 
er . i 
“Those who live in cities are peculiarly de 

dent for enjoyment upon the beauty of he archi. 
tectural features. Shut out from mountain, river, 
lake, forest, cliff, and , they must either 
find in streets and squares food for pleasant con- 
templation, or be drawn into indifference by mean- 
ingless, ill-proportioned, or unsightly forms. *We 
are forced,’ says Mr. Ruskin, ‘for the sake of ac- 
cumulating our power and knowledge, to live in 
cities; but such advantage as we have in associa- 
tion with each other, is in great part counterbal- 





anced by our loss of fellowship with nature. We 
cannot all have our gardens now, nor our pleasant 
fields to meditate in at eventide. Then func- 
tion of our architecture is, as far as may be, to re- 
place these ; to tell us about nature ; to possess us 
with memories of her quietness ; to be solemn and 
full of tenderness like her, and rich in portraitures 
of her; full of delicate i of the flowers we 


any ray of true and gentle ; if there is 
in your heart a true delight in its railings, 
casements, wasteful of 


they never taught you any thing, and never made 
i aa you passed beneath them, do not 


know that the architecture which haa life, and 
pyre ty it, is better than the bad architec- 
ture, which death, dis! , and vexation of 


heart in it from the beginning to the end of time. 


“To show what this arehitecture is, how 
it is produced, and to what end, is the object of 
the t volume. It is, uently, purely 


elementary, and ee yey Syne ly to the illus- 
tration, to be furnished in next volume from 
the architectural riches of Venice, of the princi- 
les, to the development of which it is devoted. 
inning from the beginning, Mr. Ruskin carries 


exposition, and 

& process which leaves him wae desta gad 
tion to apply the principles which he has learned 
way, and to form an intelligent and inde- 
pendent judgment upon any form of architectural 
structure. The ent of the book hangs too 
closely together to be indicated by extracts, or by 


ying jan analysis within the limits to which we are 


We perceive that the work of which the 
first volume is here noticed, is to be followed 
immediately by Examples of the Architecture 

Venice, selected and drawn to measurement 

m the edifices, by Mr. Ruskin: to be com- 
pleted in twelve parts, of folio imperial size, 
price one guinea each. These will not be re- 
produced in this country, and as the author 
probably has little advantage from the Ameri- 
can editions of his works, we trust that for his 
benefit as well as for the interests of art, the 
Examples will be largely imported. 


Tue new play written by Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton, as his contribution towards the 
fund raising for the new Literary Institute, is 
in the hands of the literary and artistic ama- 
teurs by whom it is to be enacted, and rehear- 
sals are in progress. The first performance 
will take place probably in June. 
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Tr was a custom when the world was young- 
er than it is now, for disappointed lovers, and 
outlaws, and porti youths too proud too 
labor and afraid to steal, to go into the wars; 
nobility, that would not suffer them to become 
aterm mechanics, led them to hire out as 

butchers. But at length the field 
of military adventure is almost every where 
closed. ere is no region, ever so remote, 
where a spirited and adventurous youth could 
hope ever to learn the art martial. A few 
skirmishes on the Parana and thé Plata, on the 
ree sap wh or the Sayan. pen te o- 

ting is going on upon the globe; 

that fighting ahene a to' the adven- 
turer. There is no native prince of great 
wealth and numerous followers, no mogul, 
or sultan, or sikh, with whom the turbulent 
European might make a good bargain for his 
courage. The last field for such enterprise was 
the ee of the Mahrattas, where French 
and English mercenaries—with a sprinkling of 
Americans—created a colony which enabled 
the ignorant, bigoted and jealous savages to 
keep in check the best European armies. A 
Frenchman named Person was a pioneer in 
the business. He was succeeded by the Savo- 
yard, De Boigne, whose statue now adorns the 
principal square of Chamberry. James Skin- 
ner, whose Memoirs have just been published 
in London by the novelist and traveler Mr. 
Bailie Fraser, began a similar career under De 
Boigne, Some idea may be formed of the 
Mahratta army, when the Peishwa at times 
brought 100,000 horse into the field. A trust- 
ed officer, as Skinner afterwards became, might 
thus command a division of twenty, thirty, or 
forty thousand men, equal in fact to the largest 
European armies in the last century. hen 
men played with such tools as these, it may be 
easily imagined how they themselves rose and 
fell; how empires crumbled, or were reared 
anew. When Wellesley and Loke overthrew 
the Mahrattas, Skinner entered the British ser- 
vice, and it appears from the book before us 
that he died in 1836 a knight of the Bath. 

“ HirHERTO,” says M. de Sainte Beuve, “the 
real learning of women has been found to be 
pretty much the property of their lovers;” and 
he ridicules the notion that even Mrs. Somer- 
ville has any scholarship that would win the 
least distinction foraman. It may be so. We 
see, however, that a Miss Fanny Corsavx has 
lately communicated to the Syro-Egyptian So- 
ciety in London a very long and ambitious pa- 
per On the Raphaim and their connexion with 
Egyptian History, in which she quotes Hebrew, 
Arabic, Greek, &c., with astonishing liberality. 


CaRLYL¥’s translation of the Apprenticeship 
and Travels of Wilhelm Meister, has been 
issued in a very handsome edition, by Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields, of Boston. 


Mr. Macautay has been 


passing the Win- 
ter and Spring in Italy. 2 | 





Tue cate Mr. Joun GLANviLLE Tay or, an 
Englishman, left in MS. a work upon The Uni- 
ted States and Cuba, which has just been pub- 
lished by Bentley, and is announced for repub- 
lication by Mr. of Philadelphia. Mr. Tay- 
lor was born in 1810, and when about twenty- 
one years of age he left Liverpool for the 
United States, on a mining speculation. After 
travelling a few months in this country, he 
wae induced to go to Cuba to examine a gold 
vein of which he thought something might be 
made. The place in Cuba which was to be 
the scene of his operations, was the neighbor- 
hood of Gibara, on the north-eastern side of 
the island, which he reached by sailing from 
New-York to St. Jago de Cuba, and travellin 
across the island forty-five leagues. The gold 
vein turned out a wretched failure; and, after 
having been put to some disagreeable shifts to 
maintain himself, Mr. Taylor resolved to settle 
as a planter in Holguin—the district to which 
Gibara forms the port of entry. Returning to 
the United States, he made the necessary ar- 
rangements; and in the summer of 1843, was 
established on his hacienda, in partnership with 
an American who had been long resident in 
that part of the island. In this and the fol- 
lowing year, however, the east of Cuba was 
visited by an unprecedented drought; causing 
a famine which, though it destroyed many lives 
and ruined thousands of proprietors, attracted 
no more attention, he says, in England, than 
was implied by “a paragraph of three lines in 
an English newspaper.” ‘The west of Cuba 
was at the same time devastated by a tremen- 
dous hurricane, accompanied by floods; and, 
all his Cuban prospects being thus blasted, the 
author was glad to return to New-York in 
September, 1845, whence, after a short stay, 
he returned to England. He did not long, 
however, remain in his native country, but left 
it for Ceylon, where he died suddenly in Jan- 
uary, of the present year. His United States 
and Cuba: Eight Years of Change and Travel, 
was left in MS, and within a few weeks has 
been printed. It is a work of much less value 
than Mr. Kimball’s Cuba and the Cubans, pub- 
lished in New-York last year. Of that very 
careful and judicious performance Mr. Taylor 
appears to have made considerable use in the 
preparation of his own, and his agreement 
with Mr. Kimball may be inferred from the 
fact that, though pointedly protesting that he 
does not advocate the annexation of Cuba to 
the United States, he holds that “ worse things 
_—_ happen,”—and indeed hints that sooner 
or later the event is inevitable. Of Cuba and 
the Cubans, we take this opportunity to state 
that a new and very much improved edition 
will soon be issued by Mr. Putnam. 


Lapy Emmetine Stuart Wort ey has in 
the press of Bentley her Travels in the United 
States. She passed about two years, we be- 
lieve, in this country. She has written several 
books, in verse and prose, but we never heard 
that any body had read one of them. 
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Tue Nile Notes, by Mr. Curtis, have been 
republished in London by Bentley, and the 
book is as much approved by English as by 
American critics, Daily News says: 

“ The author is evidently a man of great talent.” 

Leigh Hunt, in his Journal, that— 

“It is brilliant book, full of thought and feeling.” 

The Atheneum, that— 

“The author of Nile Notes, we may now add, 
is richly poetical, humorous, eloquent, and glow- 
ing as the sun, whose southern radiance seems to 
burn upon his page. An affluence of fancy which 
never fails, a choice of language which chastens 
splendor of ession by the use of simple idioms, 
a love for the forms of art whether old or new, 


and a pentone te enjoyment of external nature 
such as belongs to 


—are the chief characteristics of this writer.” 

The Literary Gazette— 

“The genial and kindly spirit of this book, the 
humor and vivacity of personal descriptions, re- 
deeined by an exquisite choice of expression from 
the least taint of the common or the coarse ; the 
occasional melody and music of the diction, ca- 
denced, as it were, by the very grace and tender- 
ness of the thought it clothes, or the images of 
beauty it evokes ; the broad, easy touches, reveal- 
ing as at a glance the majestic and tranquil fea- 
tures of the Eastern landscape, and the intimate 
feeling of all its accessories of form and hue; the 
varied resources of learning, tradition, poetry, ro- 
mance, with which it is not encumbered but en- 
riched, as a banquet table with festal crowns and 
sparkling wines—all these, and many other cha- 
racteristics, to which our space forbids us to do 
justice, render these ‘Nile Notes’ quite distinct 
from all former books of Eastern travel, and wor- 
thy ‘to occupy the intellect of the thoughtful and 
the imagination of the lively. Never did a wan- 
derer resign his whole being with more entire de- 
votion to the silence and the mystery that brood, 
like the shadow of the ages, over that dead, dumb 
land. A veritable lotus-eater is our American 
Howadji!’ 

And a dozen other London ger might 
be quoted to the same effect. But critics dis- 
agree, as well as doctors, and the Boston Pu- 
rian Recorder comes down on the Howadji 
in the following exemplary manner : 

“This is a much-vaunted book, by a young 
American, but one in which we take no pleasure. 
In the first place, it is written in a most execra- 
ble style—all affectation, and verbal wriggling 
and twisting for the sake of originality. e ve- 
riest sophomore ought to be “ rusticated” for such 
conceited phrases as “ beautiful budburstiness of 
bosom,”—“ her twin eyes shone forth liquidly lus- 
trous”—and innumerable expressions in the same 
namby-pamby dialect. But dellacruscan folly is 
but a trifle compared with the immoral tende: 
of the descriptions of the gahzeeyah, or dancing 
girls of Egypt, and the luscious comments on their 
polluted ways and manners. We thought the Haz- 
pers had done publishing this indecent trash.” 





D. M. Morr, the “ Delta” of Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine, has just published in Edinburgh, Sketches 
of the Poetical Literature of the Past Half 
Century, in six Lectures, delivered at the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institution. 


the more poetic order of minds | P® 





Tue Rev. Satan Montcomery, otherwise 
called Robert mane gong is not dead, as 
some have supp but is still making ser- 
mons and verses—probably sermons and 
verses of equally bad quality; and we see 
with some alarm that the Rivingtons adver- 
tise, as in preparation, a complete edition of 
his Poetical Works [we never saw any works 
by him that were poetical] in one octavo vol- 
ume, similar in size and appearance to the oc- 
tavo editions of Southey, Wordsworth, &c., 
&c., and including the whole of the author’s 
poems— Satan, Woman, Hell, and all the rest, 
—in a revised form, with some original minor 
pieces, and a general preface. We don’t sup- 
se he will take our counsel, yet we will ven- 
ture it, that he make use of Macaulay’s re- 
viewal of his poems, instead of any “ general 
preface” of his own. 

Documentary History or New-Yorr.— 
The forthcoming (third) volume of this State 
contribution to our historical literature will 
well sustain the reputation of its predecessors 
and of its zealous editor. Dr.O’Cattacuan is 
an enthusiast in his zeal for lighting up “ the 
dark ages of our history,” as Verplanck called 
the Dutch period ; and he has done as much as 
any man living to rescue the fast perishing me- 
morials of the founders of the Empire tate. 
It is fortunate for the State that his industry 
and patient research are secured for the proper 
arrangement of the Archives—too long neg- 
lected and subject to loss and mutilation. The 
new volume has come to hand too late for any 
elaborate notice or review of its contents; but 
a glance at the list of pupers and illustrations 
alone warrants the opinion we have expressed. 
We notice particularly the account of Cham- 
plain’s explorations in Northern New-York, 
&c., from 1609 to 1615—translated from the 
edition of 1632. The historical student can- 
not fail to note the coincidence of discovery 
and exploration by the Dutch and French; 
and the credit due to the “Founder of New 
France ;” to which we have alluded in the ar- 
ticle on the Jesuit Relations, The translations 
of the extracts from Wassenaar (1624, ete.), 
give an interesting cotemporaneous view of 
the progress of the European discoveries and 
settlements in America. A chapter on Medals 
and Coins contains attractive matter, particu- 
larly that portion which relates to the “ Rosa 
Americana coins,” connected as they are with 
the “Wood’s half-pence,” immortalized by 
Dean Swift. The notes and biographical 


ncy | sketches by the editor, scattered through the 


volume, add materially to its value—as also 
the numerous maps and engravings. We 
have heard hints that some mone 
tions of disinterested economists of the public 
money, or other considerations less creditable, 
have been brought to bear against the continu- 
ation of this publication—but we trust that 
they will end when they begin. New-York 
owes it to her own great history to make its 
material accessible to all. 
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Coronet Atzert J. Pickett, of Montgom- 
2 esatey Fg Soa Walker and James, of 
eston, The History of Alabama, and inci- 
dentally | Room and Mississippi, from the 
Earliest Period. It will make two handsome 
_ volumes, and from some of it which 
we have read, we believe it will be a work 
of very unusual attraction. It will embrace 
an account of the invasion of Florida, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Mississippi, by De Soto, in 
1539-41; of the Aborigines of these states, 
their appearance, manners and customs, games, 
amusements, wars, and religious ceremonies, 
their ancient mounds and fortifications, and of 
the modern Indians, the Creeks, Chickasaws 
Choctaws, Alabamas, Uchees, Cherokees, and 
other tribes; the discovery and settiement of 
Alabama and Mississippi by the French, and 
their occupation until 1763; the occupation 
of Alabama and Mississippi by the British for 
eighteen years; the colonization of Georgia 
by the English; the occupation of Alabama 
and Mississippi by the Spaniards for thirty 
years; and the occupation of these states by 
the Americans from 1800 until 1820. One 
whole chapter is taken up with an interest- 
pcm of the arrest of Aaron Burr in 
bama in 1807; and the exciting controver- 
sies between Georgia, the Federal Govern- 
ment, Spain, and the Creek Indians, are treated 
pb, eth. Pe work dey: illustrated by 
ly valuable engravings, after original draw- 
ings made by a French traveller in 1564. 
Mrs. Farnam, author of Prairie-Land, (a 
very clever book published three or four years 
“7° by the Harpers), and widow of the late 
Ore; 


Farnham who wrote a book of travels in 

n and other parts of the Pacific coun- 

try, is now living in a sort of paradise, about 

seventy miles south of San Francisco. Ina 

published letter she gives the following de- 
Sm se of her farm: 

“Tt is very heavily timbered and watered with 
clear — streams ing through valleys of the 
most fertile soil, on which delicious vegetables 
grow ten months of the year. The region is espe- 
cially famed for potatoes, which become almost a 
fruit here. The farm I live on is charmingly 
situated about a mile from the old Mission, and 
two from the beach, on which a tremendous surf 
breaks and thunders day and night. From my 
house I look over the coast-table and range of 
mountains, the hills of Monterey, the bay, and a 
near landscape, exquisitely diversified by = 
and wood, hi d valley, and almost every le 
that herbage and foliage, in a country without 
frost, can show. The rainy season is about a 


month old, and the earth as green as it is at home 
in June. Another month will pile it with clover, 
and less than another variegate it with an incon- 
of the most exquisite ere 


ceivable vari 











Mr, Cuartes GayarRE, a gentleman dis- 
tinguished in the affairs of Lo in which 
state he has held some important offices, has 
just published in a handsome octavo, Louis- 
tana, its Colonial History and Romance, (Har- 
per & Brothers.) It appears from the preface, 
that Mr. Gayarre has had excellent opportuni- 
ties for the collection of materie! for a really 

book of the sort indicated by his title ; 
ut this performance is utterly worthless, or 
worse than worthless, being neither history 
nor fiction, but such a commingling of the two 
that no one can tell which is one or which the 
other. The uncertainty with which it is read 
will be disagreeable in proportion to the inte- 
rest that it excites; and, knowing something 
of the colonial history of Louisiana, we are in- 
clined to think that a book quite as entertain- 
ing as this might have been composed of au- 
thenticated facts. Indeed the Historical Col- 
lections of Louisiana, by Mr. French, (publish- 
ed by Daniels and Smith, Philadelphia,) must 
be to even the most superficial reader a far 
more attractive volume. 


Tue Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, 
by Benson J. Lossinc, (Harper & Brothers,) 
is a work that cannot well be praised over- 
much. There have been an immense number 
of illustrated and pictorial histories of this coun- 
try, all or nearly all of which are worthless 
patchwork; but Mr. Lossing’s is a production 
of equal attractive interest and value. The 
first volume only has been completed; one 
more will follow with all convenient haste, 
ending the work. The letter-press is written 
from original materials, the drawings of scene- 
ry are made from original er the engra- 
vings are executed, all by Mr. Lossing him- 
self ; and in every department he evinces judg- 
ment and integrity. The Field Book will not 
serve the purposes of a general history, but to 
the best informed and most sagacious it will 
be a useful companion in historical reading, 
while to those who seek only amusement in 
books, it may be commended, for its pleasant 
style and careful art, as one of the most enter- 
taining works of the time. 


WE are glad to perceive that Mr. J. H. In- 
GRAHAM, author of The Southwest, by a Yan- 
kee ; Burton, or the Sieges ; and a large number 
of the vilest yellow-covered novels ever print- 
ed in this country, has been admitted to the 
deaconate in the Episcopal church at Natchez, 
and intends shortly to remove to Aberdeen, in 
the same state, to found a society in that city. 


Mrs. Jupson (“Fanny Forrester”) left Cal- 
cutta in Jan for the United States, by way 
of England, and she is now — expected 
home, by her old and warmly attached friends 
here. e see 8 a volume of her 
poems—some of which have much tenderness 
and beauty; and hope that measures will be 
taken to insure such a publication, for her ex- 
clusive benefit, immediately. 
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Our contemporary, the Philadelphia Lady’s 
Book, is a little out of season on he fashions 
The April number of that excellent periodical 
contains the Parisian Fashions which appeared 
in The International for February; and for 
this present month of May, we see in 
Ladys Book the altogether too warm and 
heavily made dresses. given in The Interna- 
tional for last January—mid-winter. Certain- 
ly Philadelphia ought not to be so far behind 

ew-York in these matters. In its literary 
character the Lady’s Book is still sustained by 
the contributions of its favorite critic Mr. Henry 
T. Tuckerman, with those of Mr. T. S. Arthur, 
Miss Adaliza Cutter, and Mra. Sarah J. Hale. 

adie 


WE regret that the terms in which we lately 
announced Mr. J. R. Tyson’s forthcoming His- 
tory of the American Colonies were capable of 
any misapprehension. We know Mr. Tyson 
hay too well to entertain a doubt of his per- 

ect integrity as a historian; but it has been a 
subject of frequent observation in the middle 
and southern states that the New-England wri- 
ters, who have furnished most of our histories, 
have exaggerated the influence of the Puritans 
and depreciated that of the Quakers and Cava- 
liers: Mr. Tyson himself, we believe, has been 
of this opinion ; and we merely look for an able, 
fair, and liberal history, from his point of view. 


Mr. Vatentine is preparing a new volume 
of his Manual of the CommonCouncil of New- 
York, The volumes hitherto published have 
been edited with great care and judgment; 
they embody an extraordinary amount and 
variety of interesting and important facts con- 
n with the advancement and condition of 
the city ; and the series is indispensable to any 
one who would write a history of New-York, 
or the lives of its leading citizens. The last 
volume was unusually rich in maps and statis- 
tics, and we understand that the next one will 
be even more interesting and valuable. 


Mr. Wits has just published (through 
Charles Scribner) a new volume under the 
characteristic title of Hurry-graphs, or Sketches 
of Scenery, Celebrities and Society, taken from 
life. It embraces the author’s letters to the 
Home Journal, from Plymouth, Montrose, the 
Delaware, the Hudson, the Highlands, and other 
summer resorts, with personal descriptions of 
Webster, Everett, Emerson,Cooper, Jenny Lind, 
and many other notabilities. It will be adelight- 
ful companion for the wateringplaces this season 


Amone the most Ricirat en from - 
American press is Episodes of Insect Life, 
ACHETA totaling just reprinted wes Rf 
Redfield. The natural history and habits of 
insects of every class are delineated by a close 
observer with remarkable minuteness, and in 
a style of unusual felicity ; and the peculiar il- 
lustrations of the book are more spirited and 
highly finished than we have noticed in any 
publication of a similar character. 


The| son. It is not to be doubted, we su 





Tre Harrers have published a new edi- 
tion of the Greek Grammar of Philip Butt- 
man, revised and orn he his son, Alex- 
ander Buttman, and translated from the eigh- 
teenth German edition by Dr. Enwarp Rosin- 
se, that 
in which it is now 


this grammar, in the sh 
e best that exists of 


presented, is altogether 
the Greek We are not ourselves 


competent to a judgment in the case, but from 
all we have seen upon the subject by the. best 
scholars, we take this to be the general opinion. 


Joun P. Kennepy has in the press of Put- 
nam a new and carefully revised edition of his 
Swallow Barn, or a Sojourn in the Old Do- 
minion, one of the most pleasant books il- 
lustrative of local manners and rural life that 
has ever been written. It is more like Irving’s 
Bracebridge Hall than any other work we can 
think of, and is as felicitous a picture of old 
Virginia as Jeffrey Crayon has given us of 
Merrie England. e first edition of Swallow 
Barn was published twenty years ago; the 
new one is to be beautifully illustrated in the 
style of Irving’s Sketch Book. 


Dr. Francis Lieser, the learned Professor 
of the South Carolina College, has been elected 
a member of the National Institute of France. 
Dr. Lieber is a German, but he has resided in 
this country mary years. Among Americans 
who ower been thas csmuplimanted are Mr. 
Prescott and Mr. Bancroft. The late Henry 
Wheaton was also a member of the Institute. 


Tue entertaining book, Ship and Shore, by 
the late Rev. Watter Coxron, has just been 
published by A. S. Barnes & Co., who will as 
soon as practicable complete the republication 
of all Mr. Colton’s works, under the editorship 
of the Rev. Henry T. Cheever. 


Tue Domestic Bible, by the Rev. Ingram 
Cobbin, just published in a very handsome 
quarto volume in this city by S. Hueston, we 
think decidedly the best edition of the Scrip- 
tures for common use that has ever been print- 
ed in the English | Its chief merit 
consists in this, that without embracing a syl- 
lable of debatable matter in the form of notes, 
it contains every needful explanation and illus- 
tration of the text that can be gathered from 
ancient art, literature and history, expressed 
with distinctness and compactness, to- 
gether with such well-executed wood 
vings as unquestionable knowledge in this age 
jae sug; omitting altogether the absurd 
fancy embellishments which in most of the 
illustrated Bibles are so offensive to the taste, 
and so worthless as guides to the understand- 
ing. The editor we in is a clergyman of 


the Episcopal Chnreh in England, but he has 
.had the good sense to avoid, so far as we can 
see, every thing that would vex the sectarian 
feelings of any one who admits that the Bible 
itself is true. 
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Tue Life, Speeches, Orations, and Diplo- 
matic Papers of Lewis Cass, are in press at 
Baltimore, under the editorship of Mr. George 
H. Hickman. The Speeches, Forensic A 
ments, and Diplomatic P of Daniel Web- 
ster (to be comprised in six large octavo vol- 
umes), are in the press of Little & Brown of 
Boston, under the care of Mr. Edward Everett, 
The Memoirs and Works of the late John C. 
Calh un are soon to be published in Charles- 
ton, by Mr. 'R. K. Craller, and we hear of col- 
leetions of the Speeches and Public Papers of 
Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Benton. All these are 
important works in literature, affairs or history. 


Proressor Gutesrre, of Union College. has 
just published oe & Brothers) a traasla- 
tion of The Philosophy of Mathematics, from 
the Cours de Phi ie Positive of AUGUSTE 
Comte. The intellect of Europe in this cen- 
tury has evolved no greater work than the 
Philosophie Positive, and Professor Gillespie 
has done a wise thing in rendering into Eng- 
lish that part of it which relates to the field of 
mathematical science. 

Proressor Lincotn’s edition of Horace (re- 
cently published by the Appletons) is the sub- 
ject of much commendatory observation from 
critical scholars. For purposes of instruction 
it is likely to have precedence of any other that 
has been printed in this country. Those hav- 
ing marginal translations may be very conven- 
ient for indolent boys, but they are not alto- 
gether the most serviceable. 


A work of very great ability has appeared 
in Paris, under the title of De la Certitude, 
(Upon Certainty), by A. Javary. It makes 
an octavo of more than five hundred pages, and 
for originality of ideas and illustrations, and 
cumulative force of logic, is almost unrivalled. 
The sceptical speculation of the time is reduced 
by it to powder, and thrown to the winds. 

Mr. McCornett, who gave us last year a 
brilliant volume under the title of “ Talbot and 
Vernon,” has just published, The Glenns, a 
Family History, by which his good reputation 
will be much increased. It displays much skill 
in the handling, and is altogether an advance 
from his previous performance. (C. Scribner.) 


Tue wife of a shipmaster trading from 
Boston in the Pacific, has just published a 
volume entitled Life in Fejee, or Five Years 

_ among the Cannibals. It isa very entertaining 
book, and we are obliged to the cannibals for 
not eating the author. 


Noricine the appointment of Mr. 8. G. Goop- 
RICH to be consul for the United States at Pa- 
ris, the London News says: “In these days of 
testimonials and compliments, we should not 
be surprised to hear of an address of congratu- 
lation to the admired Peter, from the ‘ children 
of England.’” 





Or recent American Nove zs, the best that 
have fallen under our notice (except those of 
Hawthorne and McConnell, before noticed), 
are, The Rangers, or the Tory’s Tr, & 
very interesting tale illustrative of the revolu- 
tionary history of Vermont, by D. P. Thomp- 
son, author of “The Green Mountain Boys,” 
(B. B. Mussey & Co., Boston); Mount Hope, 
or Philip, King of the Wi s, by CH 
Hollister, (Harper & Brothers); Rebels and 

ies, or the Blood of the Mohawk, by Law- 
rence Labree, (Dewitt and Davenport); and 
Second Love, a pleasant domestic story, by an 
anonymous writer, (G. P. Putnam.) 


Tue Hakluyt Society, in London, has com- 
menced its series of publications with Divers 
Voyages touching the Disc of America 

Islands adjacent, collected and publish- 
ed by Richard Hakluyt, Prebendary of Bristol, 
in the year 1582: edited, with notes and an in- 
troduction, by JohnWinter Jones. The society 
should have many subscribers in this country. 

Dr. Mayo has published a new book of 
tales, not unworthy of the author of “ Kaloo- 
lah” and “ The Berber,” under the title of * Ro- 
mance Dust from the Historic Placers.” We 
shall give it attention hereafter. (Putnam.) 


MasanIELLo is suppressed at Berlin, as Tell 
had been—not modern imitations of those he- 
roes, but the operas so called, by Rossini and 
Auber. The Prussian Government, liberal as 
it was a few months ago in professions, cannot 


| stand the performance of operas! 


Mr. THACKERAY is to commence in London, 
about the middle of the present month, a course 
of lectures embracing biographical reminiscen- 
ces of some of the comic writers of England 
during the eighteenth century. 


Mr. Atison, the historian, has been chosen 
Rector of the University of Glasgow, by the 
casting vote of Col. Mure, the historian of 
Greek Literature, who occupied the same place 
before Macaulay. 


Che Five Arts. 


THE engravings of the several Art-Unions 
of this country for the coming year will be 
from excellent pictures. The American Art- 
Union will offer its subscribers Mr. Wood- 
ville’s Mexican News, engraved by Alfred 
Jones; the Philadelphia Art-Union, Hunting- 
ton’s Christiana and Her Children, by An- 
drews; and for the same purpose, Mr. Per- 
kins, of Boston, has allowed the New-England 
Art-Union to make use of his magnificent pic- 
ture of Saul and the Witch of Endor, painted 
by Alston, and generally considered one of 
the finest historical productions of that emi- 
nent artist. Each of the Unions, we believe, 
will also publish some less important works 
for distribution or prizes. : 
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Tue twenty-sixth exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, has commenced under 
favorable auspices. Upon the whole, the col- 
lection of pictures is the best ever made by 
the society. We have not space for any e 
ticular criticism, but must refer to Mr. Du- 
rand’s admirable landseapes; the Greek Girl 
and full length portrait of General Scott by 
Mr. Kellogg; Mount Desert Island by Mr. 
Church; The Defence of Toleration by Mr. 
Rothermel; The Edge of the Wood by Mr. 
Huntington; Mr. Gignoux’s Winter Sunset, 
and other pictures in the same department by 
Richards, Cropsey, and Kensett; and portraits 
by Elliott, Osgood, Hicks and Flagg,—are the 
works which strike us as deserving most praise. 


Tue Bulletin of the American Art-Union for 
April, describes the opposition to the institu- 
tion of which it is the organ, as directed by 
“envy, malice, and uncharitableness,” and in- 
timates that it is occasioned by the inability 
or unwillingness of the committee to purchase 
the trashy productions of incompetent pxinters 
constantly offered to them. We submit to 
the gentlemen connected with the Art-Union, 
that they should not suffer the. hirelings they 
may sometimes employ upon the Bulletin, thus 
to refer to such artists and such men as Du- 
rand, Wier, Kellogg, Elliott, and many others, 
who have ventured to think that their Associa- 
tion does not present altogether the best 
means to be devised for the promotion of the 
fine arts. Taste may be displayed in writing, 
as well as in buying pictures. 


THERE was recently sold at auction at Paris, 
for 2,700 francs, a picture by GrropEt, which 
in its time caused not a little amusement to 
the Parisians. It was originally a portrait of 
an actress of the Theatre Francais, who mar- 
ried a rich barker. Girodet tried to get the 
pay for his picture, but the lady and her hus- 

nd obstinately refused. Hereupon he trans- 
formed her into a Danae, receiving the shower 
of gold, adding other figures, such as a tur- 
key cock representing the eagle of Jove, which 
rendered the whole work as laughable as it 
was uncomplimentary to its subject. It was 
exhibited in one of the expositions in the time 
of the empire, and no picture was ever more 
successful with the public. 

KorzsvE, a historical painter, now residing 
at Munich, has nearly completed a large pic- 
ture representing the battle of Ziillichau, in 
1759, where the Germans under General 
Wedel were defeated by the Russians under 
Soltikoff. The work is highly praised, and its 
author even compared with Horace Vernet for 
vividness of narrative, truth in detail, and 
force and harmony of color. 


Mr. Ex.iott, probably the best portrait 
painter now living, will soon visit Marshfield, 
where Mr. Webster has promised to sit to him, 
for a friend of his in this city. 





T'wostatues by the lamented ScowanTHALER 
have just been set up in the royal library at 
Munich. The first represents Albert V., Duke 
of Bavaria, the founder of the library, and a 
awed Boag of science. Of course, he is pre- 
sen in middle-age costume ; his head is 
bare, his face reflective, and his right hand 
supports his chin,—an image of repose, after 
a work is accomplished. e other statue is 
of King Louis (of Lola Montes memory), in 
royal robes, the left hand resting on his 
sword, and his right holding the plan of the 
edifice containing the library, which was built 
by him. His whole expression is the opposite 
to that of the Duke, not repose, but restless 
activity in search of new objects. A critic 
says that these statues do not stand well on 
their feet, and that the knees are bent as if 
one leg was lame, a fault, he says, not pecu- 
liar to Schwanthaler. 


WE last month spoke of the New Museum 
at Berlin, one of the finest edifices of modern 
times. It may be interesting to our readers 
to know that the total expense of the building 
and interior decoration was in round numbers 
$1,100,000. Of this sum the execution of the 
ornamental work and works of art in the inte- 
rior, including the frescoes of Kaulbach and 
others, with the arrangement of objects of 
art and furniture necessary for their display, 
cost upwards of $220,000. 

Tue Exhibition of the Munich Art-Union 
took place in the beginning of March. Among 
the pictures, attention was particularly drawn 
to a series of sketches from Syria, Palestine, 
and Asia Minor, by Léffler. Baade exhibited 
a Norwegian picture, representing an effect of 
moonlight: Peter Hess two smail humorous 
pieces from military life, which were greatly 
admired, as was especially a serizs of aquarelles 
representing scenes in Switzerland and Italy, 
by Suter, a Swiss artist. 

Kavtsacn only works at Berlin on his fres- 
coes in the New Museum during the pleasant 
season. The second picture, the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, was nearly finished last fall 
when the cold came on. He left it, and it is 
now covered and concealed by brown paper 
till he shall again set to work on it. 

M. LamartineE recently presented in the 
French Assembly a petition from William Tell 
Poussin, formerly minister of the Republic in 
the United States, praying the French Govern- 
ment to grant a block of granite, taken from 
the quarries of Cherbourg, for the national 
monument to Washington. 





Winmmann, the sculptor, of Munich, has re- 
cently completed in plaster a group of the 
size of life, of a man defending his wife and 
child against the attack of a tiger. The fi- 
gures are nude, and the only figure yet finish- 
ed, that of the man, is spoken of as a model. 
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HAS THERE BEEN A GREAT POET IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY} 
IHE Eclectic Review for the last month, in 
an article upon the writings of Joanna 
Baillie, answers this question in the manner 
following: 

















of his ers, or where is his work on sub- 
j deme Hogg has bound together » num. 


“We may enumerate the following names as genius—and a great family of legiti- 

af real poets dead or alive, feed in the mate chubby children of novels, im- 

first half of nineteenth century in Britain :-— Sate sand. Cet en me, of tie 

Bloomfield, Wordsworth, Coleri Southey, t's mind. Crol 8 poems, like the wing of 

Campbell, Moore, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Pro- own ‘seraph kings,’ standing beside the sleep 

fessor Wilson, Hogg, y, Hunt, ing Jacob, has a ‘lifted, mighty plume, and his 
Scott, James Mon » Polk Tennyson, | eloquence is always as classic as it is 
: a : 


twenty-three has produced a work uniquely and 

incontestably, or even, save in one or two in- 

stances, professedly creat? Most of those enu- 

merated have displayed great powers; some of 
ed t themselves fit to begi 


tedious? Hunt has sung many a@ joyous carol, 
and many a pathetic ditty, but uced no high 
trove £ m. Pollok has aimed at a higher 
object almost any poet of his day; he has 
sought, like Milton, to enshrine religion in poetic 
a ‘haflin callant, and never became a full- i irers : i 
grown and brawny man. Wordsworth was equal 
to the epic of the age, but has only constructed 
the great porch leading up to the ce, and one 
or two beautiful cottages lying around. Cole- 
ridge could have written a poem—whether didac- 
tic, or epic, or dramatic—equal in fire and force to 
the ‘Iliad,’ or the ‘ Hamlet, or the ‘De: Rerum 
Natura,’ and superior to any of the three in ar- 


izing. Southey’s poems are large without being original 
oe without being majestic— they 
ve rather the bulk of an enlerased chaos than 
the order and beauty of a finished creation. Cam grander scale ; as it is, his are en’ 
bell, in many points the Virgil of his ena, bie isodi Geile tater at 
alas! written no Georgics; his odes and lesser tains no pictures more tremendously distinct, yet 
ideal, than his ‘ Devil’s Dream upon Mount A 
beck. Tennyson is a greater Calvinist in one 
sense than either of the Scotch poets we have 
named—he owes more to the general faith of 
others in his genius than to any special or strong 
works of his own; but let us be dumb, he is now 
Laureate—the crowned of a summer 


power than Tenn who is only his delicate, 
consumptive er; but ‘Festus’ seems either 


nypethenia, when Sir W. H seeing a cen- 
mass in the midst of a round burr of light, 
was almost driven to the conclusion that it was 
something immensely greater than what we call a 
star—a kind of monster sun. So with the prodi- 
ious birth men call ‘Festus.’ Our gifted young 
friend Yendys is more likely than any, if he live 
and avoid certain tendencies to diffusion and over- 
subtlety, to write a solid and undying Porm. 

“It were easy to extend the induction to our 
lady authors, and to show that Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. 
Browning, and Joanna Baillie, Mrs, Shelley, &c, 


pine ; ‘Childe Harold’ is his soliloquy when sober 
—‘ Don Juan’ his soliloqu when taltdvenk: the 
ee ee telly lendid episode in 
an epic—but epic, w! is it? and ‘ Cain, 
his most creative werk, though o distinct and wet 
world, is a bright and terrible abortion—a comet, 
instead of a sun. So, too, are the leading works 
of poor Shelley, which resemble Southey in size, 
Byron in wer of language, and himself only in 
= an a mgm in beauties and faults, 

eats, like Shelle » Was arrested by death, as he 
was piling up enduring and monumental works. 
Professor W has written ‘ Noctes’ innumer- 
able- but where is his poem on a subject worthy 
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have abounded rather in effusions or efforts, or 
tentative experiments, than in calm, complete, and 
perennial works.” 

The critic appears never to have heard of 
our t, Dana, Halleck, Poe, Longfellow, 
or Maria Brooks, any one of whom is certainly 
superior to some of the poets mentioned in the 
above ; and his doctrine that a great 
poem must necessarily be a long one—that po- 
etry, like butter and cheese, is to be sold by 
the pound—does not altogether commend it- 
self to our most favorable judgment. 





THE REAL ADVENTURES AND ACHIEVE- 

ENERALLY, we believe, Lavengra,th 

, we believe, 0 

G it has sold well everywhere, has not — 
very much praised. It has been conceded that 
the author of “the Bible in Spain” must be a 
Crichton, but his last performance looked over- 
much like trifling with the credulity of his read- 
ers. Wea find in Colburn’s New Monthly Maga- 
vine for April a sort of vindication of Borrow, 
which embraces some curious particulars of his 
career, and quote the following passages, which 
cannot fail to interest his American readers : 

“ We have yet to learn where our author was 


during the years intervening from the epoch of 
the dingle to the date of Spanish travel; that he 


was neither in mind nor body inactive, ample tes- 
timony may be adduced, not only in the form of 
writings made public during that interval, but in 
the internal evidence afforded by them of labori- 
ous In a work published at St. Peters- 
burgh in 1835, known but to few, entitled “Tar- 
gum ; or, Metrical Translations from Thirty Lan- 
guages and Dialects, by George Borrow,” we find 
indications of how those intervening years were 
spent. He says, in the preface to this work, 
~The following pieces, selections from a -huge 
and undigested mass of translation, accumulated 
during several years devoted to philological pur- 
suits, are with mnch diffidence offered to the pub- 
lic,” de. These translations are remarkable for 
force and correct emphasis, and afford demoustra- 
tion of what er the author over me- 
tre. We cite but few examples, however, 
for it is believed that not only that huge mass, 
but many an additional cong and ballad now is 
i ide by side 


and lies si with the ious 
“Kempe Viser,” the “Ab Gwilym,” other 
Reece At wn Bee means of which it may be 
hoped that the gifted Borrow will ere long vin- 


dicate his lasting clai$€%e scholarshi claim to 
which it is to be feared he is indifferent, for he 
is no boaster, and does himself no justice; or, if 
he boasts at all, prefers, as with a i 
self-sarcasm, the mention of his lesser, on which 
he dwells with zest, to that of his greater and 


more enduring triumphs. The “ con- 
sists of translations from the —s : 
Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Tartar, Tibe- 
tian, Chinese, Mandchou, Russian, Malo-Russian, 
Polish, Finnish, Anglo-Saxon, Ancient Norse, Sua- 
bian, German, Dutch, Danish, Ancient Danish, 
Swedish, Ancient Irish, Irish, Gaellic, Ancient 
British, Cambrian British, Greek, Modern Greek, 
Latin, Provencal, Italian, Spanish, French, Portu- 

French, and Rommany. A few specimens 
from ‘this work may be acceptable to the En- 
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FROM THE ARABIC, 
O Thou who dost know what the heart fain would hide ; 
Who ever art ready whate’er may betide ; 
m 


In w! can hope in their woe 

Whose ears with the groans of the wretched are plied— 
Stili bid Thy good gifts from Thy treasury flow ; 

All is assembled where Thou dost abide ; 


To , Save my poverty, nought can I show, 
And of Thee all my poverty’s wants are sup lied 3 
What choice have | save to Thy portal to go 
If tis shut, to what other my steps can I guide? 
*Fore whom asa Pag: oy low shall I bow, 
If Thy bounty to me, Thy poor slave, is denied ? 
But, oh ! though rebellious full often I grow, 
Thy bounty kindness are not the less wide. 
O LORD! I NOTHING CRAVE BUT THEE, 
FROM THE TARTAR. 
O Thou from whom all love deth flow, 
Whom all the world doth reverence so, 
Thou constitut’st each care 1 know ; 
O Lord! I nothing crave but Thee. 
O keep me from each sinful way ; 
Thou breathedst life within my clay ; 


Pll therefore serve Thee night and day ; 
O Lord ! I nothing crave but Thee. 
Sepa say eyes, and ene ‘ 
my musings 
Ive left phn fo friends, oan, race; 
O Lord! I nothing crave but Thee. 


Take Thou my soul, my every thing; 
My blood foun ous its wens esleay 
y slave am I, and my King; 

O Lord! I nothing crave but 
I k—my on Thee doth roam ; 
I list—the winds Ae boom ; 

For in my soul has God his home ; 

O Lord! I nothing crave but Thee. 

a the shallow Rag J craves, 
need ambitious knav 
The {over of his maiden raves ; rs 

O Lord! I nothing crave but Thee. 
The student needs his bookish lore, 

The bigot shrines to pray before, 
His pulpit needs the orator ; 

O Lord! I nothing crave but thee. 
Though all the learning ‘neath the skies, 
And f houries all de ise, 
The Lord should place before my eyes, 

O Lord! I’d nothing crave but Thee. 
When I through 
Its houries and delights survey, 
Full little gust awake will they ; 

O Lord! Pll nothing crave but Thee. 
For Hadgee Ahmed is my name, 

My heart with love of God doth flame ; 
Here and above II! bide the same ; 
O Lord! Inothing crave but Thee. 


Nor was this the only li labor 


of Mr. Borrow while at St. Peters : to the 
‘- ” he appended a translation of “ The Ta- 


lisman,” and other pieces from the Russian of 
Alexander Pushkin. He also edited the Gospel 
in the Mandchou Tartar dialect while residing in 
that city. In connection with the latter under- 
Sap dt Ws odiea andein, howe OD oe 

0 ws re- 
sources, and redounds to his credit. It runs 
thus :—“ It was known that a fountain of types 
in the Mandchou Tartar character existed at a 
certain house in the city of St. Petersburgh, but 
there was no one to be who could set them 
up. In this emergency the young editor demand- 
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were brought forth 
; on which, resolved 

to see his editorial labors complete, he cleaned the 
types himself, and setthem up with his own hand.” 
Of his journeyings in Spain Mr. Borrow has 
been his own biographer; but here again his 
higher claims to distinction are lightly touched on, 
or not named. In 1837 a book was printed at 


ed to ins the types; 
Satent mussels seme 


Madrid, having the following curious ti $ 
“ Embéo e Mafaré Lucas. Brotoboro pm 
andré la chipe 


griega, agdana chibado andré o 
Romané, é chipe cs Zocoles de Sese. 

“El Hvangelio segun 8. Lucas, traducido al Ro- 
mant, 6 dialecto de los Gitanos de E 1837.” 

And this work is no other than the remarkable 
antecedent of the Hee ony me Pane ona of 
St. Luke’s | into the Gi ialect of Spain.* 
Of the Bible ie Spain it fap « emors 5 eneek 
therecan be no better evidence of the estimation 
it is held in than the fact of its having been trans- 
lated into French and German, while it has run 
through at least thirty thousand copies at home. 
But it is on the “ Zincali” that Borrow’s reputa- 
tion will maintain its firm footing ; the originality 
and research involved in its production, the labors 
and dangers it entailed, are duly appreciated at 
home and abroad. During the past year a highly 
interesting account of the Gipsies and other wan- 
dering people of Norway, written in Danish, was 
published at Christiana ; it is entitled “ Beretning 
om Fante—eller Landstrygerfulket i Norge” (Ac- 
count of the Fant, or Wandering People of Nor- 
way), by Eilert Sundt, At the twenty-third 
of this work, the Danish author, in allusion to the 
subject of this notice, says: “ This Borrow is a re- 
markable man. As agent for the British Bible 
Society he has undertaken journeys into remote 
lands, and acquainted from his early youth, not 
only with many European ro but likewise 
with the Rommani of the English Gipsies, he 
sought up with zest the Gipsies every where, and 
became their faithful missionary. He has made 
himself so thoroughly master of their ways and 
customs that he soon passed for one of their 
blood. He slept in their tents in the forests of 
Russia and Hungary, visited them in their robber 
caves in the mountainous pass regions of Italy, 
lived with them five entire years (towards 1840) 
in Spain, where he, for his endeavors to distribute 
the Gospel in that Catholic land, was imprisoned 
with the very worst of them for a time in the dun- 
geons of Madrid. He at last went over to North 
Africa, and sought after his Tartars even there. 
It is true, no one has taken equal pains with 
Borrow to introduce himself among this rude and 
barbarous people, but on that account he has 
been enabled better than any other to depict the 
many mysteries of this race; and the frequent im- 
pressions which his book has undergone within a 
short period, show with what interest the English 
public have received his graphic descriptions.” 

Of the extraordinary acquisitions of Mr. 
Borrow in languages, a pleasant story is told 
by Sir William Napier, who, looking into a 
courtyard, from the window of a Spanish inn, 
heard a man converse successively in a dozen 
tongues, so fluently and so perfectly, that he 


* The writer has before him another translation of St. 
Luke’s Gospel in the Basque, edited by George Borrow 


while in Spain —(Evangeloia S. Lucasen Guissan.—El 
Evangelio segun S. Lucas. Traducido al Vascuere. Ma- 
drid. " 1838). 


‘Was puzzled to decide what was his country, 
—Germany, Holland, France, Italy, Russia, 
Portugal, or Spain ; and coming down he joined 
his circle, asked the question of him, and was 
astonished by the information that he was an 
English Bible agent. Between the historian 
of the Peninsular War and the missionary an 
intimacy sprung up, which we believe has con- 
tinued without any interruption to the present 
time. 


THE FAUN OVER HIS GOBLET. 
WRITTEN FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
BY BR. H. STODDARD. 
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Y goblet was exceeding beautiful ; 
It was the jewel of my cave ; { had 
A corner where I hid it in the 
Between the ed crevices of roc 
Where no one but myself could find it out; 
But when a nymph, or wood-god passed my door, 
1 filled it to the brim with bravest wine, 
And offered them a draught, and told them Jove 
Had nothing finer. richer at his feasts, 

Gany and Hebe did their best : 
“ His nectar Is not richer than my wine,” 
Said I, “ and for the goblet, look at it!” 
But I have broken my divinest cup 
And trod its fragments in the dust of Earth! 


I. 
My goblet was exceeding beautiful. 
Ss i my brothers of the wood, the fauns, 
Held gay carousals with me in my cave; 
Thad a skin of Chian wine therein, 
Of which I made a feast; and all who drank 
From out my cup, a feast within itself, 
Made songs about the bright immortal shapes 
Engraven on the side below their lips: 
But we shal! never drain it any more, 
And never sing about it any more ; 
For I have broken my divinest cup 
And trod its fragments in the dust of Earth! 





1. 
My goblet was exceeding beautiful. 
For Pan was ’graved upon it, rural Pan; 
He stood in horror in a marshy place 
Clasping a bending reed; he thought to clasp 
Syrinx, but cl a reed, and nothing more! 
ere was another picture of the god, 
When he had learned to pia upon the flute ; 
He sat at noun within a bower 
Piping, with all his listening herd around ; 
CI thought at times I saw his fingers mvve, 
And caught his music: did I dream or not?) 
Hard by the Satyrs danced, and Dryads peeped 
From out the trunks of ancient trees; 
And nice-eared Echo mocked him till he thought— 
The simple god !—he heard another Pan 
Playing, and wonder shone in his large eyes! 
But I have broken my divinest cu 


And trod its fragments in the dust of Earth! 


Iv. 
My goblet was exceeding beautiful. 
For Jove was there transformed into the Bull 
Bearing forlorn Europa through the waves, 
Leaving behind a track of ruffled foam ; 
Powerless with fear she he'd him by the horns, 
Her golden tresses st gon the winds; 
In curvéd shells, young Cupids sported near, 
While sea gos glanced from out their weedy caves, 
And on the shore were maids with waving scarfs, 
And hinds a-coming to the rescue—late ! 
But I have broken my divinest cup, 
And trod its fragments in the dust of Earth! 


v. 
My goblet was exceeding beautiful. 
For rosy Bacchus crowned its rich designs : 
He sat within a vineyard full of grapes, 
With Ariadne kneeling at his side ; 
His arm was thrown around her slender waist, 
His head lay in her bosom, and she held 
A cup, a little distance from his lips, 
And teased him + bd for he — it. 
A pair of spotted pards were sleeping near, 
Couchant in shade, their heads upon their paws; 
And revellers were dancing in the woods, 
Snapping their jolly fingers evermore! 
But all is vanished, lost. for ever lost, 
For I have broken my divinest cup, 





And trod its fragments in the dust of Earth! 
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THE JESUIT RELATIONS. 
DR. O’CALLAGHAN’S MEMOIR—NEW DISCOVE- 
RIES, IN ROME, &c. 

Aj the stated meeting of the New-York 

Historical Society, in October, 1847, Dr. 
E. B. O’CatxacuHary, well known as the author 
of a valuable history of New-York under the 
Dutch,* and now engaged in superintending the 
publication of the umentary History of 
the State, under the act of March 13, 1849, 
communicated a paper, which was read at the 
subsequent meeting in November, and pub- 
lished in the “Proceedings,” on the “ Jeswit 
Relations of Discoveries and other Occurrences 
in Canada and the Northern and Western States 
of the Union, 1632-1672.” This memoir em- 
braces notices of the authors of the Relations, 
a catalogue raisonnée, and a table showing 
what volumes are in this country and Canada, 
and where they are to be found. A French 
translation of this work, with notes, correc- 
tions and additions, has been published (in 
1850) at Montreal, by the Rev. Father Mar- 
TiN, Superior of the Jesuits in Canada. As 
the notes and additions contain valuable infor- 
mation, ——— upon the discovery of new 
matter for the illustration of the general sub- 
ject, we shall endeavor to present an intelligible 
compend of their substance. 

The French editor carries back the history 
to 1611, when the first Jesuit missionaries to 
North America, Father Pierre Biard and En- 
mond Masse, arrived in Acadia. They took 
part in the establishment of Port Royal and 
that of St. Sauveur, in Pentagoet, now Mount 
Desert Island. The former wrote a Relation 
of his voyage. 

Dr. O'Callaghan had spoken of the nomadic 
race which was to be subjected to the influen- 
ces of the gospel, under the auspices of the 
Jesuit missionaries, as inhabiting the country 
extending from the island of Anticosti to the 
Mississippi. The translator qualifies this state- 
ment by a note, in which he says that this term 
nomadic is applicable to the nations of Algon- 
quin origin, but not to the Hurons nor the Iro- 
quois, who had fixed abodes and regularly or- 
ganized villages or towns. The Five Nations 
were the Agniers (Mohawks), the Oneionts 
(Oneidas), the Onontagues (Onondagas), the 
Goiogoiens (Cayugns)s and the Tsonnontouans 
(Senecas). The Tuscaroras, a tribe from the 
south, were admitted to the confederation, mak- 
ing thus Six Nations, during the last century. 

Cuamptain was the first European who 
reached the Atlantic shores of the state of 
Maine from the St. Lawrence by way of the 
Kennebec. This illustrious discoverer was 
sent in 1629 to explore that route as far as the 
coast of the Etechemins, “in which he had 
been before in the time of the Sieur du Mont.” 

The French editor adds the following no- 
tices of two of the fathers who filled the office 

* History of New Netherland, or New-York under the 
Dutch. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. New-York: Appleton & Co., 1846-8. 

t Proceedings of the New-York Historical Society. For 


the ea 1847, pp. 140-158. 
} Voyage du Champlain. Ed. 1632. p. 209. 





of Superior in Canada, not mentioned by Dr. 
O'Callaghan. 

Pierre Biarp, according to the history of 
Jouvency, was born at Grenoble, and entered 
the Society of Jesus while yet very young. 
He came to Port Royal in 1611, and took part 
in the establishment of St. Sauveur a Penta- 
goet, in 1613. The English came from Vir- 
ginia to destroy this settlement, scarcely yet 
commenced. After having suffered greatly from 
the enemies of Catholicism and the Jesuits, 
Father Biard was sent back to France. *He 
taught theology at Lyons for nine years, and 

ied at Avignon, November 17, 1622.. He was 
then chaplain to the King’s troops. He left a 
Relation de la Nouvelle France, and of the Voy- 
age of the Jesuits, as well as some other works. 

Cuartes Latemant was born at Paris in 
1587, and entered the Society of Jesus, at the 
age of twenty. Two of his brothers, Louis 
and Jerome, shortly afterwards followed his 
example, and the second labored for a long 
time in the Canadian mission. He first.came to 
Canada in 1625. Charlevoix says he accom- 
panied the expedition from Acadia in 1613, for 
the establishment of Pentagoet. He crossed 
the ocean four times in behalf of his beloved 
mission, and was twice shipwrecked. Having 
been captured by the English in one of these 
voyages, he was retained some time as a pris- 
oner. His last voyage to Canada was made 
in 1634. Inthe following year, he took charge 
of the House of our oy of Recovery, which 
was then established in the lower city of Que- 
bee, and commenced at the same time the first 
schools for the French children. It was this 
futher who was with Champlain in his last 
moments. Many years afterward, he returned 
to France, when he was successive chief of 


‘the Colleges of Rouen, of La Fléche and Pa- 


ris, and Superior of the Maison Professe in 
the last named city. He died there, on the 
eighteenth of November, 1674, aged eighty- 
seven years. 

Father CuarLes wrote an interesting Re- 
lation on Canada, inserted under the date 
of August 1, in the Mercure Frangais of 
1626, and a letter on his shipwrecks, which 
Champlain published in his edition of 1632, 
We have also some religious works left by him. 

The Relaticn of Father Biard was published 
at Lyons, 1612 and 1616, in 32mo. It gives 
an account of his travels and labors—the na- 
ture of the country, its mineral and vegetable 
productions, &c. 

That of Father Lalemant is a long letter 
addressed to his brother Jerome, and inserted 
in the Mercure Frangais, 1627-28: Paris, 1629. 
It treats of the manners and customs of the 
Indians, the nature of the country, and the 
fatal change which trade had undergone since 
it had become a monopoly. 

Continuing the researches of Dr. O’Calla- 
ghan, Father Martin found, from a catulogue 
of manuscripts on Canada, preserved among 
the archives of the Jesuits at Rome, that there 
was a Relation du Canada for 1676 and for 
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1677: but it was not ascertained whether these 
were complete. Other manuscripts were found 
in the same collection, but ot ape and 
could only serve as the materiel of a general 
Relation. Buta more important acquisition was 
made in the recovery of valuable manuscripts 
in Canada, There have been found two com- 
plete Relations, fotiowing that of 1672, and 
continuing the series to 1679. One is the Re- 
lation cf 1673, and the other comprises a pe- 
riod of six years, from 1673 to 1679, They 
fortunately escaped the pi of the Jesuit 
ramp at Quebec. Father Casot, the last of 
the old race of Jesuits, dying at Quebec in 
1800, had confided them, with other manu- 
scripts, to the pious -hands of the nuns of the 
Hotel Dieu, in that city, who preserved them 
for a long time as a sacred trust, and restored 
them to the Jesuits, when they returned to 
Canada in 1842. 

What increases the value of these historical 
monuments, is the fact, that they are contem- 
we with the facts to which they relate. 

ey bear numerous corrections, notes, and 
even entire in the handwriting of Father 
Dablon, then superior of the missions in Cana- 
da, who, without doubt, prepared them for pub- 
lication. 

That of 1672-3 is anonymous, and in three 
parts. The first is on the Huron mission 
near Quebec, the second on the Iroquois mis- 
sions,.and the third on the various missions 
to the west of the great lakes. In the last 
part, consisting of eighty-seven pages, the 
thirty-ninth and fortieth are missing. 

The Relation for 1673-9 is also anony- 
mous and without a general title, but on the 
back of the last leaf is an endorsement in the 
handwriting of Father Dablon, “Relation en 
1679, abrégé des précédentes.” On the first 

the writer announces that the relation 
embraces a period of six years. It is divided 
into eight chapters, subdivided into paragraphs. 
The second chapter is devoted to an account 
of the last labors and heroic death of Father 
Marquette, on the lonely shore of the “ Lac 
des Illinois,” now Lake Michigan. This rela- 
tion passes in review all the missions of the 
west, and enters into minute details concern 
ing the missions to the Iroquois, the Montag- 
nais, the Gaspésiéns, those of the Sault St. 
Louis, and Lorette. It extends to 147 
but unfortunately one entire sheet is lost, em- 
bracing the pages 109 to 118. 

This last Relation should have included the 
other voyages of Father Marquette, and espe- 
cially the discovery of the Mississippi in 1673 ; 
but another manuscript of the same epoch, 
and which bears the same evidence of authen- 
ticity, explains the omission. Under the title 
of “ Voyage and Death of Father Marquette,” 
it recites in sixty the labors which have 
immortalized that celebrated missionary. This 
curious manuscript furnished Thevenot with 
the materiel for his publication in 1687, enti- 
tled “ Ma. et Découverte de quelques Pays 
et Nations de l’Amerique Septentrionale, par 








le P. Marquette et le Sr. Joliet."* What 
adds great value to the manuscript is the 
fact that it is much more extended than the 
publication of Thevenot. The causes and the 
— for the expedition are recounted ; 


we can follow the missio in his vari- 
ous travels, even to his last moments in 1675. 

Two other documents, which complete this 
valuable historical discovery, are noticed by 
Father Martin: 

1. The autograph journal of Marquette’s 
last voyage, from the twenty-fifth of October 
1674 to the sixth of April 1679, about a month 
—— death. 

2. The autograph map (by Marquette) of 
the Mississippi, as desoensll te him. This 
extends no farther than the “ A Kansca” (Ar- 
kansas), where his voyage in that direction 
terminated. 


The map published by Thevenot, and re- 
cently reproduced by Rich, Bancroft, and oth- 
ers, is incorrect in many particulars, especially 
with regard to this fact of the Arkansas being 
the lowest point reached by Marquette. 

Besides the two Relations (MS.) aforesaid, 
and the Marquette manuscripts, fragments of 
the Relations for the years 1674, 1676, 1678, 
and the following years, have been found, but 
incomplete. 

In addition to all these, Father Martin calls 
attention to one of the printed Relations, little 
known out of Italy, in the language of which 
it was written. It was printed at Macerata 
in 1653. A recent letter from Father Mar- 
tin announces that he has completed transla- 
tions into French and English, which will 
soon be published. It is the work of Father 
Francois Joseph Bressani, and is thus noticed 
by Charlevoix : 

“Father Bressani, a Roman by birth, was 
one of the most illustrious missionaries to 
Canada, where he suffered a cruel captivity, 
and severe tortures. He speaks little of 
himself in his history, which is well written, 
but which relates almost entirely to the Hu- 
ron mission, in which he labored with great 
zeal so long as if continued. After the 
almost entire destruction of that natjon, 
and the dispersion of the remainder, he 
returned to Italy, where he continued to 
preach until his death, with the greater suc- 
cess, inasmuch as he bore in his mutilated 
hands the glorious marks of his apostleship 
among the heathen.”} 

The translation by Father Martin will be 
illustrated by maps and engravings. 

Recent letters from Italy announce further 
discoveries in the library of the Dominican 
Friars at Rome. We congratulate the histo- 
rical student on the recovery of these and 
similar memorials of the early history of the 
country. Especially the labors of the Jesuit 
missionaries deserve to be more generally fa- 


¢ ay! of this very rare work was destroyed with the 
valuable = in the burning of the Parliament House 
at Montreal, April, 1849. 


t Charlevoix: Hist, Nouv. France. Liste des Auteurs. 
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miliar to the readers of history ; and we cor- 
dially respond to the sentiment of at 
with which the services of Dr. O’Callaghan 
and Father Martin have been greeted hereto- 
fore by the press. 


THE HAT REFORM AGITATION. 


EW HATS are inevitable. Genin, who 
appears to be as clever in writing as in 
ing hats, has avowed himself a conserva- 

tive, and in a long argument has vindicated 
the style of which he is so eminent a manufac- 
turer. But the “people” are for reform, and we 
must all bend to the will of the people; land 
reform, bank reform, all kinds of reform, now 
are forgotten in the oy for a reform in hats; 
this has rallied around it all ranks, classes and 
orders: they say, “Take off your funnels!” 

It has been responded to with enthusiasm. 
From the lord of one hundred thousand acres 
to the hard-worker for his daily bread—from 
the ultra-conservative to the ultra-destructive 
—from the High-Churchman to the No-Church- 
man—from the Puseyite to the Presbyterian— 
from the gentleman down to the veriest “ gent,” 
this new question of Reform has drawn una- 
nimous adhesion. In fact, the attempted re- 
volution in our head gear, more fortunate than 
the other revolutions talked about of late years, 
promises to be successful. 

Says the London News, “The ladies are as 
unanimous as the gentlemen on the subject, 
and give the potent assistance of their voices 
to the movement, and wonder how it is that 
men, who have so keen a sense of the beauti- 
ful, should have been so long blinded to the 
ugliness imposed upon their lordly foreheads 
by the hat-makers. A few of the most con- 
servative of these hat-makers are the only 
persons who venture a word in defence of the 
ancient barbarism which it is the object of the 
revolutionists to remove. Now and then a 
hatter of all novelties, whether of hats or of 
ideas, will venture to come to the aid of the 
hat-makers, and to ask if any one can suggest 
a better head ‘accoutrement’ than the old 
familiar hat which it is attempted to scout out 
of society with such hasty ignominy. But, if 
hatters and the hat conservatives are closely 
pressed to tell us what recommendation the 
article has, they are obliged to give up the ar- 

ent in despair—to intrench themselves 
in the old fortress of such reasoners, and to 
defend what is, merely because it is. They 
would stand on the old ways, were yk 
deep in slush; and they would wear the old 
hat, were it not only of the shape, but of the 
material and the color of a chimney-pot. 

“ Every body who has worn a hat, has per- 
ceived it to be a nuisance, although he ma’ 
never have said any thing on the subject till 
the present cry was raised. As soon as a man 
gets out of the streets of the capital, or of his 
own accustomed provincial town, and sets foot 
in a railwa' iage or on board of a steam- 





boat, his first care is to make himself comfort- 
able by disembarrassing his aching temples of 








his hat. The funnel is put away, and a cap, 
more ornamental and a tho times more 
easy, is elevated to the place of honor, to the 
great satisfaction of the wearer. Who ever 
wears a hat at the sea-side? One might as 
well go to bed in a hat, as wear one out of the 


- | purlieus of the town. At the sea-side, or in 


travelling, or sporting, or rambling over the 
hills, the ordinary hat is utterly oa of the 
question. Not only is the hat unsightly, ex- 
pensive, and incommodious ;—not only does it 
offend those esthetic notions which are so 
fashionable in our time, but it may be safely 
alleged that it is hostile to all mental effort. 
Did any man ever make an eloquent speech 
with a hat on? Could a painter paint a good 
picture if he had a hat on while engaged at the 
easel? Could a mathematician solve a prob- 
lem? could a musician compose a melody or 
arrange a harmony? could a poet write a 
song, or a novelist a novel, or a journalist a 
1 article, with a hat on? The thing is 
impossible. Would any man who respected 
himself, or the feelings of his family and 
friends, consent to have his portrait painted 
with the offensive article upon his cranium ? 
It would be almost a proof of insanity, both 
in the sitter who should insist upon, and the 
artist who should lend himself to, the perpe- 
tration of such an atrocity. We have but to 
fancy one out of the thousand statues of 
bronze or marble which it is proposed to erect 
to the memory of Sir Robert Peel in our 

t towns and cities, surmounted with a 

t of marble or of bronze, to see, at a glance, 
the absurdity of the thing, and the reasonable- 
ness of the demand for a change. There is a 
very good bust of Chaucer, with a cap on, and 
there is a still more excellent bust of Lorenzo 
de Medici, which has also a cap; but we put 
the question to the most conservative of hat- 
ters, and to the greatest stickler for the etatus 
quo in head attire, whether he would tolerate 
the marble or bronze portraiture of either of 
those worthies with the modern hat upon its 
head? The idea is so preposterous, that, if 
fairly considered, it would make converts of 
the most obstinate sticklers for the hat of the 
nineteenth century. 

“ Seriously, the suggestion for the reform of 
this article of costume is entitled to the ut- 
most respect. Already Englishmen, when 
they throw off the trammels of ceremony, and 
wish to be at their ease, substitute for the 
stiff, uncomfortable, and inelegant hat, such 
other article as the taste and enterprise of the 
hat and cap manufacturers have provided ; and 
in France and on hat has, for the 
last six or seven years, been graduall altering 
its form and substance, until it bids fair to be 
restored, at no distant day, to the more sensi- 
ble and picturesque — which it had a cou- 

le of centuries ago. much unanimity has 

n expressed on the desirability of a oo 
so much sober truth has been uttered under 
the thin veil of jest on this matter, and so 
keenly felt are the inconveniences—to say 
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nothing of the inelegance—of the tube whieh 
has eee and maintained a place upon our 
heads for so long a period, that there can be 
no doubt the time is ripe for the introduction 
of an article of male head-dress more worthy 
of an educated, civilized, and sensible people. 
The Turks, under the influence of that great 
reformer, Sultan Mahmoud, and his worthy 
successor, Abdul Medjid, have been for some 
time assimilating themselves in dress to the 
other inhabitants of Europe. They have adopt- 
ed our coats, our trousers, our vests, our boots. 
They have got steamboats and newspapers— 
but Sultan Mahmoud stopped short at the 
hat. With all his hant for imitating the 
‘ Ginours, he pore not bring himself to re- 
commend the hat to a people whom he was 
desirous to civilize. Any man of taste and 
enterprise, who would take advantage of the 
present feeling on the subject to manufacture 
ahat or cap of a more picturesque form, 
would confer a public benefit, and would not 
lack encouragement for his wares. An article 
which would protect the face from the sun, 
which the nt ‘funnel’ does not——which 
should be light, which the hat is not—which 
should be elegant, and no offence to the eye 
of taste if painted in a portrait or sculptured 
in a statue, which the hat is not—and which 
should meet the requirements -of health, as 
well as those of comfort and appearance, which 
the hat is very far from doing—would, all 
jest and Persiase apart, be a boon to the 
people of this generation. It needs but ex- 
ample to effect the change, for the feeling is 
so strong and universal that a good substitute 
would meet with certain popularity. We have 
no doubt that, sooner or later, this reform will 
be made; and that the historian, writing fifty 
years hence, will note it in his book asa re- 
markable circumstance, and a proof of the 

rtinacity with which men cling to all which 
habit and custom have rendered familiar—that 
for three-quarters of a century, if not longer, 
a piece of attire so repugnant to the eye of 
taste, and so deficient in any quality which 
should recommend it to sensible people, should 
have been not only tolerated, but admired. In 
all seriousness, we hope that the days of the 
tubular hat are numbered, and that in this in- 
stance philosophy in sport will become refor- 
mation in earnest.” 





PROFESSIONAL DEVOTION. 
ORD CAMPBELL said lately in the House. 
of Lords, toat the bill for the Registration 
of Assurances was drawn by Mr. Duval, and 
he related an anecavte illustrative of that gen- 
tleman’s entire devotion to his professional 
pursuits. A gentleman one day said to him, 
“ But do you not find it very dull work poring 
from morning until night over those dusty 
sheep-skins?” “Why,” said Duval. “to be 
sure it is a little dull, but every now and then 
I come across a brilliant deed, drawn by a great 
master, and the beauty of that recompenses 
me for the weariness of all the others.” 





“THE WILFULNESS OF WOMAN.” 
| w an early number of The International we 

mentioned a MS. comedy by the late Mra, 
Oscoop, in connection with the commendations 
which the dramatic pieces of that admirable 
woman and most charming poet had received 
from Sheridan Knowles and other crities in 
that line. We transcribe the opening scene of 
the play, which strikes us as excellently fit- 
ted for the stage. The friends of the lamented 
authoress will perceive that it is an eminently 
characteristic production, though having been 
written at an early age it scarcely illustrates 
her best style of dialogue. 


ACT FIRST.—SCENE FIRST. 
A room in the Chateau de Beaumont. Victorine 
de Vere and Rosalinde—the former sitting. 
Rosattnpe.—But consider, sweet lady, you have 
been betrothed from childhood to my lord the 
Count. ao our father’s dying wish 
that _ should marry him, and he been 
brought up to consider you his own. 
Vicroring.—And for that reason wed I not the 
Count ; 
I might have loved him had I not been Sid, 
For he is noble, brave, and passing kind. 
But, Rosalinde, when ’mid my father’s vines, 
A child I roamed, I shunned the rich, ripe fruit 
Within my reach, and stretched my little arm 
Beyond its strength, for that which farthest hung, 
Though est too Years past away, 
The wilful child is grown a woman new, 
Yet wilful still, and wayward as the child. 
(She Sings.) 
Though you wreathe in my raven hair jewels the rarest 
That ever illumined the brow of a queen, 
I should think the least one that were wanting, the fairest, 
And pout at their lustre in petulant spleen. 
Tho’ the diamond should lighten there, regal in splendor, 
The topaz its sunny glow shed o’er the curl, 
And the emerald’s ray tremble, timid and tender—- 
If the pearl were not by, I should sigh for the pearl ! 
, fling at my feet all the loveliest flowers 


Tho ou 
That Woonener is waking in forest and field. 


Ishould pine ’mid the bloom you had brought from her 


For some little blossom spring only could yield. 
Take the rose, with its passionate beauty and bloom, 
The lily so pure, and the tulip so bright— 
Since I miss the sweet violet’s lowly perfume, 

The violet only my soul can delight! 
I prize not Henri—for a breath, a nod, 
Can make him mine for ever. One I prize 
Whose pulse ne’er quickened at my step or voice, 
Who cares no more for smile from Victorine, 
Whom princes sue—than Victorine for them. 
But he shall love me—ay, and when he too 
Lies pleading at my feet !—I make no doubt 
But I shall weary of mine idle whim, 
And rate him well for daring to be there! 

Ros.—Please you, my lady, who is this new 
victim ? 

Vic.—Whom think you, Rosalinde? Eugene 
Legard! the brave young captain—lover of Ca- 
rille—betrothed to her—about to marry her! 

Ros.—But who’s Carille, my lady ? 

Vic.—(Impatiently.) Now know you not the 
youthful village belle whose face my gallant cous- 
in raves about? I would he ’d wed the girl, and 
leave Legard and me as free, to wed! (Hnter the 
Count.) What, torment! here again! (Hzit Ro- 
salinde.) 

Count Heves.— Where should I be, sweet coz? 
I love the sunshine ! 
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Vio.—So love you not this room—for here the} V10— Will you do sof Oh, you cousin | 
sun ne’er shines. T shall love you dearly when you are once mar- 
Count.—The sun—my sun is smiling on me now! | ried! And, cousin, I don’t believe she'll live till 
Vic.—Oh, don’t! Tm so, tired of all that! doomsday, do you? Don’t that I'm to be 
Count.—Lady, it shall not you again ; | your , cousin. (Hit 


Ive borne your light caprice too already. 
For the last time I come to ask of you, madam, 
Is it your pleasure we fulfil at once your father’s 
last injunction ? e 
Vic.—Ah! but this isn’t the /ast time, Henri; 
ri you this hand with my heart in it, you 
will ask me the same question a dozen times yet 
ere you die. 

ee ee 
show. road pen OF t, by my sword, if such 
your wager be, I will 


el 
dumb till doomsday. 

Vic.—Then book the bet! and claim my heart 
and hand—(she pauses—he waits in eager j= 
on—doomsday morning, cousin ! 

Count.—I claim thee now or never ! 

Vic.—If they only hadn't said we must, Henri! 

Count.—Pshaw ! 

Vio.—Beside, all the world expects it you know; 
I do so hate to fulfil people’s expectations : it is 
so commonplace and humdrum! 

Counr.—Depend upon it, Lady Victorine, no- 
body ever expected you to do any thing reasona- 
ble or commoxplace or humdrum # 


(He Sings.) 


E’er should rise above 
Those bewitching blushes! 
Warm thy lip doth glow, 
With quch lovely sated 
Ruby’s would show 
Hues of beauty duller,— 
What a shame, the while, 
Scorn should ever cur! it, 


And o’ercast the smile 
That should still enfurl it! 


Soft thy dark eye beams, 

With the star-night’s splendor, 
Now with joy it gleams, 

Now with tears ’tis tender,— 
Ah! what pain to feel, 

Ere another minute, 
Passion’s fire may steal 

All the softness in it! 

Vice—There! youcan sing! Tl give the—— 
hem !—his due. I only wish you could make love 
as well as you make verses. 

Count.—And how should I make love ? 

Vic.—How? You should be at my feet all da: 
and under my window all night; you should call 
black white when J call it so, and—wear a single 
hair of my eyelash next your heart for ever. 

Count.—Hum! Any thing more, cousin # 

Vio.—Yes: you should write sonnets on the 
sole of my shoe, and study every curve of my 
brow, as if life and death were in its rise or fall! 
(He turns away.) Henri, come here! (He ap- 
proaches.) Come! you are a good-looking man 
enough, after all! Ah! why couldn’t my 
father have forbidden me to you! He 
might have known I should have sure in 
that case to have fallen desperately in love with 
you, Henri ! 

Count.—By Heaven, I will bear this trifling no 
longer! I will write instantly and propose to the 
peasant girl, Carille—she will be proud to be 
called La Contesse de Beaumont. 

VOL. IIl.—NO, I.—13 








py too—I am gure she will! I 
know if I were a village girl I should be dying to 
to 
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CHAPTER XXIlL. 
Is a very gaudily furnished parlor, and in a 
very gaudy dress, sat a lady of some eight 
or nine and thirty — of age, with many 
traces of beauty still to be perceived in a face 
of no very intellectual expression. Few per- 
sons perhaps would have recognized in her the 
fair and faulty girl whom we have ~—— 
weeping bitterly over the fate of Sir Philip 
Hastings’ elder brother, and over the terrible 
situation in which he left her. Her features 
had much changed : the girlish expression—the 
fresh bloom of youth was gone. The light 
graceful figure was lost; but the mind had 
changed as greatly as the person, though, like 
it, the heart yet retained some traces of the 
original. en first she appeared before the 
reader’s eyes, though weak and yielding, she 
was by no means ill disposed. She had com- 
mitted an error—a great and fatal one; but at 
heart she was innocent and honest. She was, 
however, like all weak people, of that plastic 
clay moulded easily by circumstances into any 
form; and, in her, circumstances had 
her gradually into a much’ worse form 
nature had originally given her. To defraud, 
to cheat, to wee at one time been most 
abhorrent to her nature. She had taken no 
active part -in her father’s dealings with old 
Sir John Hastings, and had she known all that 
he had said sworn, would have shrunk 
with horror from the deceit. But during her 
father’s short life, she had been often told by 
himself, and after his death had been often as- 
sured by the old woman — that she was 
rightly and truly the widow of John Hastings, 
although because it would be difficult to prove, 
her father had consented to take an annuity for 
himself and her son, rather than enter into a 
lawsuit with a powerful man; and she had 
ually brought herself to believe that she 
been her lover’s wife, in one of his 
ardent letters he had called her so to stifle the 
voice of remorse in her bosom. The convic- 
tion had grown upon her, till now, after a lapse 
of more than twenty years, she had forgotten 
all her former doubts and scruples, believed 
herself and her son to be injured and deprived 
of their just rights, and was ready to assert her 
marriage boldly, though she had at one time 
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felt and acknowledged that there was no mar- 
riage at all, and that the words her seducer had 
used were but intended to soothe her regret 
and terror. There was a point however be- 
yond which she was not og oe to go. She 
still shrank from giving false details, from per- 
juring regard to particular facts. 
Th iage, she thought, might be good in 
of heaven, of herself, and of her lov- 


dressed, as I have said, but dressed 
evidently for a journey. There were tears in- 
deed in her eyes; as her son stood by her 
side she looked up in his face with a beseech- 
ing look as if she would fain have said, “ Pray 
do not drive me to this !” 

But young John Ayliffe had no remorse, 
and if he spoke tenderly to her who had spoil- 
ed his youth, it was only because his object 
was to persuade and cajole. 

“ Indeed, mother,” he said, “it is absolutely 

orI would not ask you to go. You 
know quite well that I would rather have you 
here: and it will only be for a short time till 
the trial is over. Lawyer Shanks told you 
himself that if you stayed, they would have 
you into court and cross-examine you to death; 
and you know quite well you could not keep 
in one story if they browbeat and puzzled you. 

“I would say any where that my marriage 
was a good one,” replied his mother, “but I 
could not swear all that Shanks would have 
had me, John—No, I could not swear that, for 
Dr. Paulding had nothing to do with it, and if 
he were to repeat it all over to me a thousand 
times, I am sure that I should make a blunder, 
even if I consented to tell such a falsehood. 
My father and good Mrs. Danby used always 
to say that the mutual consent made a mar- 
riage, and a good one too. Now your father’s 
own letter shows that he consented to it, and 
God knows I did. But these lawyers will not 
let well alone, and by trying to mend things 
make them worse, I think. However, I sup- 
pose you have gone too far to go back; and 
so I must go to a strange out of the way coun- 
wy and hide myself and live quite lonely. 

ell, 1am ready—I am ready to make any 
sacrifice for you, my boy—though it is very 
hard, I must say.” 

As she spoke, she rose with her eyes run- 
ning over, and her son kissed her and assured 
her that her absence should not be long. But 
just as she was moving towards the door, he 
put a paper—a somewhat long one—on the 
table, where a pen was already in the inkstand, 
saying, “just sign this before you go, dear 
mother.” 

“Oh, I cannot sign any thing,” cried the 
lady, wiping her eyes; “how can you be so 
cruel, John, as to ask me to sign any thing just 
now when I am parting with you? What is 


lor gaudily 


“It is only a declaration that you are truly 
my father’s widow,” said John Ayliffe; “see 
here, the declaration, &c., you need not read 
it, but only just sign here. 

She hesitated an instant ; but his power over 
her was complete; and, though she much 
doubted the contents, she signed the paper 
with a trembling hand. Then came a parting 
full of real tenderness on her part and assum- 
ed affection and regret on his. ‘The post-chaise, 
which had been standing for an hour at the 
door, rolled away, and John Ayliffe walked 
back into the house. 

When there, he walked up and down the 
room for some time, with an impatient thought- 
fulness, if I may use the term, in his looks, 


which had little to do with his mother’s de- 
parture. He was glad that she was gone—still 
gladder that she signed the paper; and 


now he seemed waiting for something eagerly 
expected. 

At length there came a sound of a quick 
trotting horse, and John Ayliffe took the paper 
from the table hastily, and put it in his pocket. 
But the visitor was not the one he expected. 
It was but a servant with a letter; and as the 
young man took it from the hand of the maid 
who brought it in, and gazed at the address, 
his cheek flushed a little, and then turned 
somewhat pale. He muttered to himself, “she 
has not taken long to consider!” 

As soon as the slipshod girl had gone out 
of the room, he broke the seal and read the 
brief answer which Emily had returned to his 
declaration. 

It would not be easy for an artist to paint, 
and it is impossible for a writer to describe, the 
expression which came upon his face as he 
perused the words of decided rejection which 
were written on that sheet; but certainly, had 
poor Emily heard how he cursed her, how he 
vowed to have revenge, and to humble her 
pride, as he called it, she would have rejoiced 
rather than grieved that such a man had ob- 
tained no hold upon her affection, no command 
of her fate. He was still in the midst of his 
tempest of passion, when, without John Ay- 
liffe being pre for his appearance, Mr. 
Shanks entered the room. His face wore a 
dark and somewhat anxious expression which 
even habitual cunning could not banish; but 
the state in which he found his young client, 
seemed to take him quite by surprise. 

“ Why what is the matter, John?” he cried, 
“what in the name of fortune has happened 
here ?” 

« What has happened !” exclaimed John Ay- 
liffe, “look there,” and he handed Mr. Shanks 
the letter. The attorney took it, and with his 
keen weazel eyes read it as deliberately as he 
would have read an ordinary law paper. He 
then handed it back to his young client, say- 
ing, “ The respondent does not put in a bad 
answer.” 

“Damn the respondent,” said John Ayliffe, 
“but she shall smart for it.” 





a you want ?” 


“Well, well, this cannot be helped,” rejoin- 
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ed Mr. Shanks; “no need of putting yourself 
in a passion. You don’t care two straws about 
her, and if you get the property without the 
girl so oni the better. You can then have 
the pick of all the pretty women in the coun- 
ps Ayliffe mused gloomily ; for Mr. Shanks 
was not altogether right in his conclusion as to 
the young man’s feelings towards Emily. Per- 
haps when he began the pursuit he cared little 
about its success, but like other beasts of prey, 
he had become eager as he ran—desire had 
arisen in the chase—and, though mortified van- 
ity had the greatest share in his actual feelings, 
he felt something beyond that, 

While he mused, Mr. Shanks was musing 
also, calculating results and combinations ; but 
at length he said, in a low tone, “ Is she gone? 
—Have you got that accomplished ?” 

“ Gone !—Yes.—Do you mean my mother ? 
—Damn it, yes!—She is gone, to be sure.— 
Didn’t you meet her ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Shanks; “I came the other 
way. That is lucky, however. But harkee, 
John—something very unpleasant has hap- 
yened, and we must take some steps about it 

irectly ; for if they work him well, that fel- 
low is likely to peach.” 

“Who ?—what the devil are you talking 
about ?” asked John Ayliffe, with his passion 
still unsubdued. 

“Why, that blackgaurd whom you would 
employ—Master Tom Cutter,” answered Mr. 
Shanks. You know I always set my face 

inst it, John; and now——” 

“ Peach !” cried John Ayliffe,“ Tom Cutter 
will no more peach than he'll fly in the air. 
He’s not of the peaching sort.” 

“ Perhaps not, where a few months’ impris- 
onment are concerned,” answered Mr. Shanks; 
“but the matter here is his neck, and that 
makes a mighty difference, let me tell you. 
Now listen to me, John, and don’t interrupt 
me till P’'ve done; for be sure that we have 
got into a very unpleasant mess, which we 
may have some difficulty in getting out of. 
You sent over Tom Cutter, to see if he could 
not persuade young Scantling, Lord Selby’s 
gamekeeper, to remember something about 
the marriage, when he was with his old father 
the sexton. Now, how he and Tom manage 
their matters, I don’t know; but Tom gave 
him a lick on the head with a stick, which 
killed him on the spot. As the devil would 
have it, all this was seen by two people, a la- 
borer working in a ditch hard by, and Scant- 
ling’s son, a boy of ten years old. The end 
of it is, Tom was instantly pursued, and ap- 
prehended; your good uncle, Sir John, was 
ealled to take the tondinn and without any 
remand whatever, committed our good friend 
for trial. Tomi’s only chance is to prove that 
it was a case of chance-medley, or to bring it 
under manslaughter, as a thing done in a pas- 
sion, and if he thinks that being employed by 
you will be any defence, or will shcw that it 
was a sudden burst of rage, without premed- 





itation, he will tell the whole story as soon as 
he would eat his dinner.” 

“Tl go over to him directly, and tell him 
to hold his tongue,” cried John Ayliffe, now 
fully awakened to the perils of the case. 

“Pooh, pooh! don’t be a fool,” said Mr. 
Shanks, contemptuously. “ Are you going to 
let the man see that you are afraid of him— 
that he has got you in his power? Besides, 
they will not let you in. No, the way must 
be this. I must go over to him as his legal 
adviser, and I can dress you up as my clerk. 
That will please him, to find that we do not 
abandon him; and we must contrive to turn 
his defence quite another way, whether he 
hang for it or not. We must make it out 
that Scantling swore he had been poaching, 
when he had done nothing of the kind, and 
that in the quarrel that followed, he struck 
the blow accidentally. We can persuade him 
that this is his best defence, which perhaps it 
is after all, for nobody can prove that he was 
poaching, inasmuch as he really was not; 
whereas, if he were to show that he killed a 
man while oy to suborn evidence, he 
would speedily find himself under a cross- 
beam. 


“Suborn evidence,” muttered John Ayliffe 
to himself; for —— ready to do any act 
that might advance his purpose, he did not 
like to hear it called by its right name. 

However that might be, he agreed to the 
course proposed by the attorney, and it was 
determined that, waiting for the fall of night, 
they should both go over to the prison togeth- 
er, and demand ittance to the felon’s cell. 
The conversation then reverted to Emily’s dis- 
tinct rejection of the young man’s suit, and 
long did the two ponder over it, considering 
what might be the effect upon the plans they 
were pursuing. 

“It may hurry us desperately,” said Mr. 
Shanks, at length, “ unless we can get her to 
hold her tongue; for depend upon it, as soon 
as Sir Philip hears what we are doing, he will 
take his measures accordingly. Don’t you 
think you and Mrs. Hazleton together can 
manage to frighten her into silence? If I 
were you, I would get upon my horse’s back 
directly, ride over, and see what can be done. 
Your fair friend there will give you every 
help, depend upon it.” 

ee Ayliffe smiled. “I will see,” he said. 
“ Mrs. Hazleton is very kind about it, and I 
dare say will help, for I am quite sure she has 
got some purpose of her own to serve.” 

The attorney grinned, but made no answer, 
and in the space of a quarter of an hour, John 
Ayliffe was on the road to Mrs. Hazleton’s 
dwelling. 

Afier quarter of an hour’s private conversa- 
tion with the lady of the house, he was admit- 
ted te the room in which Emily sat, uncon- 
scious of his being there. She was displeased 
and alarmed at seeing him, but his words and 
hia conduct after he entered, frightened and 
displeased her still more. He demanded se 
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in a ry tone, and 


= 
tened with vague, bat not ill-devised me- 
the 

if 


ruin of her father and his 
she breathed one word of 
place between them. He 
sought, moreover, to obtain from her a pro- 
mise of secrecy; but that Emily would on no 
account give, although he terrified her greatly ; 
and he left her still in doubt as to whether his 
secret was safe or not. 

With Mrs. Hazleton he held another con- 
ference, but from her he received better as- 

“Do not be afraid,” she said; “I 

will manage it for you. She shall not betray 

ou—at least for a time. However, you had 

better proceed as rapidly as drwy and if 

the means of pursuing your claim be neces- 

sary—I mean in point of money—have no 
scruple in applying to me.” 

Putting on an air of queenly dignity, Mrs. 
Hazleton proceeded in search of mew f as 
soon as the young man wasgone. She found 
her in tears; and sitting down by her side, 
she took her hand in a kindly manner, saying, 
“ My dear child, I am very sorry for all this, 
but it is really in some degree your own fault. 
Nay, you need not explain any thing. I have 
just had young Ayliffe with me. He has told 
me all, and I have dismissed him with a sharp 
rebuke. If you had confided to me last night 
that he had ay to you, and you had re- 
jected him, I would have taken care that he 
should not have admittance to you. Indeed, 
I am surprised that he should presume to pro- 

at all, without longer acquaintance. But 
e seems to have agitated and terrified you 
much. What did he want?” 

“He endeavored to make me promise,” re- 
plied Emily, “ that I would not tell my father, 
or any one, of what had occurred.” 

” Foolish boy! he might have taken that for 
granted,” replied Mrs. Hazleton, forgetting for 
an instant what she had just said. “No wo- 
man of any delicacy ever speaks of a matter 
of this kind, when once she has taken upon 
herself to reject a proposal unconditionally. 
If she wishes for advice,” continued the lady, 
recollecting herself, “or thinks that the suit 
may be pressed improperly, of course she’s 
free to ask counsel and assistance of some fe- 
male friend, on whom she can depend. But 
the moment the thing is decided, of course, 
she is silent for ever; for nothing can be more 
a matter of honorable confidence than an 
avowal of honorable love. I will write hima 
note, and tell him he is in no danger, but warn 
him not to present himself here again, so long 
as you are with me.” 

mily made no answer, ti ing to decide in 
her own mind whether Mrs. Haz eton’s reason- 
ing was right; and that lady, choosing to take 
her assent for granted, from her silence, hurried 
away, to give her no opportunity for retracting. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Berore the door of a large brick building, 
with no windows towards the street, and tall 





walls rising up till they overto; the neigh- 
boring houses, stood two men, about an hour 
after night had fallen, waiting for admittance. 
The iron bar which formed the 
knocker of the door, had descended twice with 
a heavy thump, but yet no one appeared in 
answer to the summons. It was again in the 
hand of Mr. Shanks and ready to descend, 
when the rattling of keys was heard inside; 
bolts were withdrawn bars cast down, and 
one half of the door opened, displaying a man 
with a lantern, which he held up to gaze at his 
visitors. His face was fat and bloated, covered 
with a good number of spots, and his swollen 
eyelids made his little keen black eyes look 
smaller than they even naturally were, while his 
nose, much in the shape of a horsechestnut, 
blushed with the hues of the early morning. 

“ How are you, Cram, how are you ?” asked 
the attorney. “I haven’t been here for a long 
time, but you know me, I suppose.” 

“Oh, yes, I know you, Master Shanks,” re- 
plied the jailer, winking one of his small black 
eyes; “who have you come to see? Betty 

iaper, P’'ll warrant, who pri the gentle- 
man’s purse at the bottom of the hill. She’s 
as slink a diver as any on the lay; but she’s 

ot the shiners and so must have counsel to 
efend her before the beak, I'll bet a gallon.” 

“No, no,” answered Mr. Shanks, “ our old 
friend Tom Cutter wants to see me on this 
little affair of his.” 

“You'll make no hand of that, as sure as 
-~ name’s Dionysius Cram,” replied the jailer. 
“Can’t prove an alibi there, Master Shanks, 
for I saw him do the job ; besides he can’t pay. 
What’s the use of meddling with him? He 
must swing some time you know, and one 
day’s as good as another. But come in, Mas- 
ter Shanks, come in. But who’s this here 
other chap ?” 

“That’s my clerk,” replied Mr. Shanks, “I 
may want him to take instructions.” 

e man laughed, but demurred, but a crown 
piece was in those days the key to all jailers’ 
hearts, and after a show of hesitation, Shanks 
and his young companion were both admitted 
within the gates. They now found themselves 
in a small square space, guarded on two sides 
by tall iron railings, which bent overhead, and 
were let into the wall somewhat after the man- 
ner of a birde On the left-hand side, how- 
ever, was another brick wall, with a door and 
some steps leading up to it. By this entrance 
Mr. Dionysius Cram led them into a small 
jailer’s lodge, with a table and some wooden 
chairs, in the side of which, opposite to the en- 
trance, was a strong movable grate, between 
the bars of which might be seen a yawning 
sort of chasm leading into the heart of the 
prison. 

Again Mr. Cram’s great keys were put in 
motion, and he opened the grate to let them 
pass, eyeing John Ayliffe with considerable at- 
tention as he did so. Locking the grate care- 
fully behind him, he lighted them on with his 
lantern, muttering as he went in the peculiar 
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prison slang of those days, various sentences 
not very Se to the tastes and hab- 
its of ee Ayliffe. “ Ay, ay,” he said, 
“clerk be ned! One of Tom’s pals, for 
a pint and a boiled bone—droll I don’t know 
him. He must be twenty, and ought to have 
been in the stone pitcher often enough before 
now. Dare say he’s been sent to Mill Dol, for 
some minor. That’s not in my department. I 
shall have the darbies on him some day. He’d 
look handsome under the tree.” 

John Ayliffe had a strong inclination to 
knock him down, but he restrained himself, 
and at length a large plated iron door admitted 
the two gentlemen into the penetralia of the 
temple. 

A powerful smell of aqua vite and other 
kinds of strong waters now pervaded the at- 
mosphere, ~— with that close sickly odor 
which is felt where great numbers of unclean- 
ly human beings are closely packed together ; 
and from some distance was heard the sounds 
of riotous merriment, ribald song, and hoarse, 
unfeeling laugh, with curses and execrations 
not a few. It was a time when the abomina- 
tions of the prison system were at their height. 

“ Here, you step in here,” said Mr. Cram to 
the attorney and his companion, “and I'll bri 
Tom to you in a minute. He’s having al 
with some of his pals; tho I thought we 
were going to have a mill, for Jack Perkins, 
who is to be hanged 0’ Monday, roused out 


his slack jaw at him for some quarrel about a 
1, and Tom don’t bear such like easily. 
owsumdever, they made it up and clubbed a 


gallon. Stay, Pll get you a candle end ;” and 
leaving them in the dark, not much, if the truth 
must a to the oe of mat 
liffe, he ro away along the passage and re- 
mained absent subesil ae orc, 

When he returned, a clanking step followed 
him, as heavy irons were slowly on by 
unaccustomed limbs, and the moment after, 
Tom Cutter stood in the presence of his two 
friends. 

The jailer ria om them in a piece of candle 
about two inches long, which he stuck into a 
sort of socket attached to an iron bar project- 
ing straight from the wall; and having done 
this he left the three together, taking care to 
close and lock the door behind him. 

Chair or stool in the room there was none, 
and the only seat, except the floor, which the 
oe 2 afforded was the edge of a small wooden 

stead or trough, as it might be called, scan- 
tily furnished with straw. 
th Mr, Shanks and John Ayliffe shook 
hands with the felon, whose face, though some- 
what flushed with drinking, bore traces of 
deeper and sterner feelings than he chose to 
show. He seemed glad to see them, however, 
and said it was very kind of them to come, add- 
ing with an inquiring look at Mr. Shanks, “I 
can’t pay you, you know, Master lawyer; for 
what between my garnish and lush, I shall have 
just enough to keep me till the ’sizes ; I shan’t 
need much after that I fancy.” 





“ Pooh, pooh,” cried the attorney, “ don’t be 
downhearted, Tom, and as to pay, never mind 
that. John here will pay all that’s needful, 
and we'll have down counsellor Twistem to 
work the witnesses. We can’t make out an 
alibi, for the folks saw you, but we'll get you 
up a character, if money can make a reputa- 
tion, and I never knew the time in England 
when it could not. We have come to consult 
with you at once as to what's the best defence 
to be made, that we may have the story all 
pat and right from the beginning, and no shift- 
ing and turning afterwards.” 

“T wish I hadn’t killed the man,” said Tom 
Cutter, gloomily ; “I shan’t forget his face in 
a hurry as he fell over and cried out ‘Oh, my 
poor—!’ but the last word choked him. He 
couldn’t get it out; but I fancy he was think- 
ing of his -wife—or maybe his children. But 
what couldI do? He gave me a sight of bad 
names, and swore he would about what 
I wanted him to do. He called me a villain, 
and a scoundrel, and a cheat, and a great deal 
more besides, till my blood got up, and havin 
got the stick by the small end, I hit him wi 
the knob on the temple. I didn’t know I hit 
so hard; but I was in a - 

“That’s just what I thought—just what I 
thought,” said Mr. Shanks. “ You struck him 
without premeditation in a fit of passion. Now 
if we neo that he provoked you be- 

on 
. “That he did,” said Tom Cutter. 

“That's what I say,” continued Mr. Shanks, 
“if we can make out that he provoked you be- 
yond bearing while you were doing nothin 
unlawful and wrong, that isn’t murder, Tom. 

“Hum,” said Tom Cutter, “but how will 
you get that up, Mr. Shanks? I’ve a notion 
that what I went to him about was devilish 
unlawful.” 

“ Ay, but nobody knew any thing of that but 
ou and he, and John Ayliffe and I. We must 
eep that quite close, 7 up 4 likely story 

about the quarrel. You will have to tell it your- 
self, you know, Tom, though we'll make coun- 
sellor Twistem let the jury see it beforehand 
in his examinations.” 

A gleam of hope seemed to lighten the 
man’s face, and Mr. Shanks continued, “We 
can prove, I dare res that this fellow Scantling 
had 2 great hatred for you.” 

“No, no, he had not,” said Tom Cutter, “he 
was more civil to me than most, for we had 
been boys together.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said Mr. Shanks, 
“we must prove it; for that’s your only chance, 
Tom. If we can prove that you always spoke 
well of him, so much the better; but we must . 
show that he was accustomed to abuse you, 
and to call you a damned ruffian and a poacher. 
We'll do it—we'll do it; and then if you stick 
tight to your story, we'll get you off. 

“ But what’s the story to be, master Shanks ?” 
asked Tom Cutter, “I can’t learn a long one; 
I never was at learning by heart.” 

“Qh, no; it shall be as short and simple as 
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noel ied Shanks; “you must admit 
—— =~ over to him, and that: you 
e blow that killed him. We can’t 

that, Tom; but then you must say 
exceedingly sorry, and was so the very 
F en Tom C 

was, ‘om Cutter. 
your story must refer,” continued Mr. 
-*to no but what took place just 
before the blow was struck. You must say 
that you ar tentice typi poner! aga. 
p Lord Selby’s woods, and that you went over 
to clear yourself; but that he abused you so 
violently, and insulted you so grossly, your 
blood got up and you struck him, only intend- 
ing ny him down. Do you 
on 


“ Quite well—quite well,” replied Tom Cut- 
ter, his face brightening ; “I do think that may 
do, ‘specially if you can make out that I was 
speak well of him, and he to 
abuse me. It’s an accident that might happen 


take care to corroborate your story, only you 
= quite right. Now let us hear what you 
say.” 

Tom Cutter repeated the tale he had been 
taught very accurately; for it was just suited 
to his comprehension, and Shanks rubbed his 
hands, saying, “ That will do—that will do.” 

John Ayliffe, however, was still not without 
his anxieties, and after a little hesitation as to 
how he should put the question which he med- 
itated, he said, “Of course, Tom, I ny Bos 
you have not told any of the fellows here 
what you came over for?” 

The ruffian knew him better than he thought, 
and understood his object at once. 

“No, no, John,” he said, “I have’nt peached, 
and shal) not; be you sure of that. If I am 
to die, Pll die game, depend upon it; but I do 
think there’s a chance now, and we may as 
well make the best of it.” 

“To be sure—to be sure,” answered the 
more t Shanks; “you don’t think, Mr. 
Ayliffe, that he would be fool enough to go 


and cut his own throat by telling any one what 
would be sure to hang him. t is a very 
notion.” 


“Qh, no, nor would I say a word that could 
serve that Sir Philip Hastings,” said Tom Cut- 
ter; “he’s been my enemy for the last ten 
years, and I could see he would be as glad to 
twist ~ neck as I have been to twist his 
hares. Perhaps I may live to pay him yet.” 

“Pm not sure you might not give him a 
gentle rub in your defence,” said John Ayliffe ; 
“he would not like to hear that his pretty 
proud ter Emily came down to see me, 
as I’m sure she did, let her say what she will, 
when I was ill at the cottage by the park gates. 
You were in the house, don’t you recollect, 
getting a jug of beer, while I was sitting at 

e door when she came down?” 

“I remember, I remember,” replied Tom 
Cutter, with a malicious smile; “I gave him 





one rub which he didn’t like when he commit- 
ted me, and I'll do this too.” 

“Take care,” said Mr. Shanks, “you had 
better not mix up other things with your de- 
fence.” 


“Oh, I can do it quite easily,” replied the 
other with a triumphant look; “I could tell 
what hai ed then, and how I heard there 
that people me of poaching still, 
though I had quite given it up, and how I de- 
termined to find out from that minute who it 
was accused me.” 

“That can do no harm,” said Shanks, who 
had not the least objection to see Sir Philip 
Hastings mortified; and after about half an 
hour’s farther conversation, having supplied 
— nproe x4 with a small sum of money, the 

is young companion prepared to 
withdra Ww. Shanks whistled thro ae ihe key- 
hole of the door, producing a shrill loud sound 
as if he were blowing over the top of a key; 
and Dionysius Cram understanding the signal, 
hastened to let them out. 

Before we proceed farther, however, with 
any other personage, we may as well trace the 
fate of Mr. Thomas Cutter. 

The assizes were approaching near at this 
time, and about a fortnight r, he was 

t to trial; not all the ski!l of counsel- 
lor Twistem, however, nor the excellent char- 
acter which Mr. Shanks tried to procure for 
him, had any effect; his reputation was too 
well established to be affected by any scanda- 
lous reports of his being a peaceable and or- 
derly man. His violence and irregular life 
were too well known for the jury to come to 
any other conclusion than that it would be a 
good thing to rid the country of him, and 
whether very legally or not, I cannot say, they 
brought in a verdict of wilful murder without 
quitting the box. His defence, however, es- 
tablished for him the name of a very clever 
fellow, and one portion of it certainly sent Sir 
Philip Hastings from the Court thoughtful and 
gloomy. Nevertheless, no recommendation to 
mercy having issued from the Judge, Tom 
Cutter was hanged in due form of law, and to 
use his own words, “ died game.” 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

WE must go back a little, for we have some- 
what anticipated our tale. Never did summons 
strike more joyfully on the ear of mortal than 
came that of her recall home to Emily Hast- 
ings. As so often happens to all in life, the 
expected pleasure had turned to ashes on the 
lip, and her visit to Mrs. Hazleton offered 
hardly one point on which memory could rest 
happi ly. Nay, more, without being able defi- 
nitely to say why, when she questioned her 
own heart, the character of her beautiful 
hostess had suffered by close inspection. She 
was not the same in Emily’s esteem as she had 
been before. She could not point out what 
Mrs. Hazleton had said or done to produce 
such an impression; but she was less amia- 
ble,—less reverenced. It was not alone that 
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the trapp in which a young imagination} Gladly she saw the —— onward 
had decked her were stripped off; but it was | through scenes more and more familiar at every 


that a — a > anes here and there 
shown dou rough the gilding with 
which she pocnat her a citeekae” 

If the summons was joyful to Emily, it was 
a surprise and an unpleasant one to Mrs. Hazle- 
ton. Not that she wished to keep her young 
guest with her long; for she was too keen 
and shrewd not to perceive that Emily would 
not be worked upon so easily as she had imagin- 
ed; and that under her very youthfulness there 
was a strength of character which must ren- 
der one part of the plans against her certainly 
abortive. But Mrs. Hazleton was taken by 
surprise. She could have wished to 
against construction of some parts of her con- 
duct which must be the more unpleasant, 
because the more just. She had fancied she 
would have time to give what gloss she chose 
to her conduct in Emily’s eyes, and to prevent 
rr, explanations between the father and 
the daughter. Moreover, the suddenness of the 
call alarmed her and raised doubts. Where- 
ever there is something to be concealed there 
is something to be feared, and Mrs. Hazleton 
asked herself if Emily had found means to 
communicate to Sir Philip Hastings what had 
occurred with John Ayliffe 

That, however, she soon concluded was im- 
possible. Some knowledge of the facts, never- 
theless, might have reached him from other 
sources, and Mrs. Hazleton grew uneasy. 
Sir Philip’s letter to his daughter, which Emily 
at once suffered her hostess to see, threw 
no light upon the subject. It was brief, unex- 
plicit, and though perfectly kind and tender, 
peremptory. It merely required her to return 
to the Hall, as some business rendered her 

nee at home necessary. 

Little did Mrs. Hazleton divine the business 
to which Sir Philip alluded. Had she known 
it, what might have happened who can say? 
There were terribly strong passions within 
that fair bosom, and there were moments when 
those strong passions mastered even strong 
worldly sense and habitual self-control. 

There was not much time, however, for 
even thought, and less for preparation. Emily 
departed, after having received a few words of 
affectionate caution from Mrs. Hazleton, deli- 
eately and skilfully put, in such a manner as 
to produce the impression that she was speak- 
ing of subjects personally indifferent to her- 
self—except in so much as her young friend’s 
own happiness was concerned. 

Shall we say the truth? Emily attended 
' but little. Her thoughts were full of her 
father’s letter, and of the joy of returning to 
a home where days passed peacefully in an 
even quiet course, very different from that in 
which the stream of time had flowed at Mrs. 
Hazleton’s. The love of strong emotions— 
the brandy-drinking of the mind—is an ac- 
quired taste. Few, very few have it from na- 
ture. Poor Emily, she little knew how many 
strong emotions were preparing for her. 





step. Gladly she saw the forked gates appear, 
pee marked the old well-known ome as 
they flitted by her; and the look of joy with 

she sprang into her father s arms, ay 
have convinced any heart that there was but 
one home she loved. 

“Now go and dress for dinner at once, my 
child,” said Sir Philip, “we have delayed two 
hours for you. Be not long.” 

Nor was Emily long; she could not have 
been more rapid had she known that Marlow 
was waiting eagerly for her appearance. Well 
pleased, indeed, was she to see him, when she 
entered the drawing-room; but for the first 
time since she had known him—from some 
cause or other—a momentary feeling of em- 
barrassment—of timidity, came upon her ; and 
the color rose slightly in hercheek. Her eyes 
spoke, however, more than her lips could say, 
and Marlow must have been satished, if lovers 
ever could be satisfied. 

Lady Hastings was lying languidly on a 
couch, not knowing how to intimate to her 
og her disapproval of a suit yet unknown 
to Emily herself. She could not venture to 
utter openly one word in opposition; for Sir 
Philip Hastings had desired her not to do so, 
and she had given a promise to forbear, but 
she thought it would Ne rfectly consistent 
with that promise, and perfectly fair and right 
te show in other ways than by words, that Mr. 
Marlow was not the man she would have cho- 
sen for her daughter’s husband, and even to 
insinuate objections which she dare not state 
directly. 

In her manner to Marlow therefore, Lady 
Hastings, though perfectly courteous and po- 
lite—for such was Sir Philip’s pleasure—was 
as cold as ice, always added “Sir” to her re- 

lies, and never forgot herself so far as to call 
by his name. 

Emily remarked this demeanor; but she 
knew—I should rather have said she was aware; 
for it was a matter more of sensation than 
thought—a conviction that had grown up in 
her mind without reflection—she was aware 
that her mother was somewhat capricious in 
her friendships. She had seen it in the case 
of servants and of some of the governesses 
she had had when she was quite young. One 
day they would be all that was estimable and 
charming in Lady Hastings’ eyes, and another, 
from some slight offence—some point of de- 
meanor which she did not like—or some moo- 
dy turn of her own mind, they would be all 
that was detestable. It had often been the 
same, too, with persons of a — station ; 
and therefore it did not in the least surprise 
her to find that Mr. Marlow, who had nD 
ever received by Lady Hastings before as a 
familiar friend, should now be treated almost 
as a stranger. 

It grieved her, nevertheless, and she thought 
that Marlow must feel her mother’s conduct 
painfully. She would fain have made up for 
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it by any means in her power, and thus the 
demeanor of Lady Hastings had an effect the 
direct reverse that which she intended. 
Nor did her. innuendos produce any better re- 
sults, for she soon saw that they grieved and 
offended her husband, while oe daughter 
showed marvellous stupidity, as she thought, 
in not comprehending them. 

Full of love, and now full of hope likewise, 
Marlow, it must be confessed, thought ve 
little of Lady Hastings at all. He was one of 
those men upon whom love sits well—the 
are but. few in the world—and whatever agi- 
tation he might feel at heart, there was none 
apparent in his manner. His attention to 

mily was decided, pointed, not to be mistak- 
en by any one well acquainted with such mat- 
ters ; but he was quite calm and quiet about 
it; there was no flutter about it—no forget- 
fulness of proprieties; and his conversation 
had never seemed to Emily so ble as 
that night, although the poor girl knew not 
what was the additional charm. Delightful to 
her, however, it was; and in enjoying it she 
forgot altogether that she had been sent for 
about business—nay, even forgot to wonder 
what that business could be. 

Thus passed the evening ; and when the 
usual time for retiring came, Emily was a lit- 
tle surprised that there was no announcement 
of Mr. MarloW’s horse, or Mr. Marlow’s car- 
riage, as had ever been the case before, but 
that Mr. Marlow was going to spend some 
days "  Tady Hastings 

en ly i rose to go to rest, 
and her daughter rose to go with oa another 
thing struck Emily as strange. Sir Philip, as 
his wife passed him, addressed to her the sin- 
gle word “ Beware !” with a very marked em- 
pom. Lady Hastings merely bowed her 
ead, in reply ; but when she and Emily ar- 
rived at her dressing-room, where the daughter 
had generally stayed to spend a few minutes 
with her mother alone, Lady Hastings kissed 
her, and wished her good night, declaring that 
she felt much fatigue, and would ring for her 
mindy Hast od 
tings was a ve woman, and 
wished to obey her oahon ’s injunctions to 
the letter, but she felt afraid of herself, and 
would not trust herself with Emily alone. 

Dear Emily lay awake for half an hour af- 
ter she had sought her pillow, but not more, 
and then she fell into a sleep as soft and calm 
as that of childhood, and the next morning 
rose as blooming as the flower of June. Sir 
Philip was up when she went down stairs, and 
walking on the terrace with Marlow. Lady 
Hastings sent word that she would breakfast 
in her own room, when she had obtained a 
few hours’ rest, as she had not slept all night. 
Thus Emily had to attend to the breakfast- 
table in her mother’s place; but in those days 
the lady’s functions at the morning meal were 
not so various and important as at present ; 
and the breakfast passed lightly and pleasant- 
ly. Still there was no mention of the busi- 








ness which had caused Emily to be summoned 
so suddenly, and when the breakfast was over, 
Sir Philip retired to his library, without asking 
Emily to follow, and merely saying, “ You 
had better not disturb your mother, my dear 
child. If you take a walk I will join you ere 


long.” 

Yor the first time, a doubt, a notion—for ] 
must not call it a suspicion—came across the 
mind of Emily, that the business for which 
she had been sent might have something to 
do with Mr. Marlow. How her little heart 
beat! She sat quite still for a minute or two, 
for she did not know, if she rose, what would 
become of her. 

At length the voice of Marlow roused her 
from her gently-troubled reverie, as he said, 
“ Will you not come out to take a walk ?” 

She consented at once, and went away to 
prepare. Nor was she long, for in less 
ten minutes, she and Marlow were crossing 
the park, towards the older and thicker trees 
amidst which they had rambled once before. 
But it was Marlow who now led her on a path 
which he chose himself. I know not whether 
it was some memory of his walk with Mrs. 
Hazleton, or whether it was that instinct 
which leads love to seek shady places, or 
whether, like a skilful general, he had pre- 
viously reconnoitred the ground; but some- 
thing or other in his own breast induced him 
to deviate from the more direct track which 
they had followed on their previous walk, and 
guide his fair companion across the short 
turf towards the thickest part of the wo 
through which there penetrated, winding in 
and out amongst the trees, a small path, just 
wide enough for two, bowered overhead b 
crossing branches, and gaining sweet wood- 
land scenes of light and shade at every, step, 
as the eye dived into the deep green stillness 
between the large old trunks, carefully freed 
from ener woe and with their feet carpeted 
with moss, and flowers, and fern. It was 
ealled the deer’s track, from the fact that 
along it, morning and evening, all the bucks 
and does which had herded on that side of the 
park might be seen walking stately down to 
or from a bright, clear-running trout-stream, 
that wandered along about a quarter of a mile 
farther on; and often, in the lot weather, a 
person standing half way down the walk 
might see a tall antlered fellow standing with 
his forefeet in the water and his hind-quar- 
ters raised upon the bank, gazing at himself 
in the liquid mirror below, with all his grace- 
ful beauties displayed to the uttermost by a 
burst of yellow hight, which towards noon al- . 
ways poured upon the stream at that place. 

arlow and Emily, however, were quite 
alone upon the walk. Not even a hind or 
shart was there; and after the first two or 
three steps, Marlow asked his fair companion 
to take his arm. She did‘ so, readily; for she 
needed it, not so much because the long gnarled 
roots of the trees crossed the path from time 
to time, and offered slight impediments, for 
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usually her foot was light as air, but because 
she felt an unaccountable |, or upon her, a 
tremulous, agitated sort of unknown happiness 
unlike any thing else she had ever before ex- 


Marlow drew her little hand through his arm 
then, and she rested upon it, not with the light 
touch of a mere acquaintance, but with a gen- 
tle confiding pressure which was very pleasant 
to him, and re the ov ge ery w= 
every two or three minutes, c that ki 
. position as the trees and eeenietitien of the 
walk afforded an excuse. Now he placed Em- 
ily on the one side, now on the other, and if 

e had thought at all (but by this time she 
was far past thought,) she might have fancied 
that he did so solely for the purpose of once 
more taking her hand in his to draw it through 

At the spot where the walk struck the 
stream, and before it proceeded onward by the 
bank, there was a little irregular open space 
not twenty yards broad in any direction, can- 
opied over by the tall branches of an oak, and 
beneath the shade about twelve yards from the 
margin of the stream, was a pure, clear, shal- 
low well of exceedingly cold water, which as 
it quietly flowed over the brink went on to join 
the rivulet below. The well was taken care 
of, kept clean, and basined in plain flat stones; 
but there was no temple over it, Gothic or 
Greek. On the side farthest from the stream 
was a plain wooden bench placed for the con- 
venience of persons who came to drink the 
waters which were supposed to have some sal- 
utary influence, and there by tacit consent Mar- 
low and Emily seated themselves side by side. 

They gazed into the clear little well at their 
feet, seeing all the round variegated pebbles at 
the bottom glistening like jewels as the 
branches above, mag by a fresh wind that 
was stirring in the sky, made the checkered 
light dance over the surface. There was a 
green leaf broken by some chance from a bough 
above which floated about upon the water as 
the air fanned it gently, now hither, now thither, 
now gilded by the sunshine, now covered with 
dim shadow. After pausing in silence for a 
moment or two, Marlow pointed to the leaf 
with a light and seemingly careless smile, say- 
ing, “See how it floats about, Emily. That 
leaf is like a young heart full of love.” 

“Indeed,” said Emily, looking full in his 
face with a look of inquiry, for perhaps she 
thought that in his smile she might find an in- 
terpretation of what was going on in her own 
bosom. “Indeed! How so? 

“ Do you not see,” said Marlow, “ how it is 
blown about by the softest breath, which stirs 
not nF sensitive things sate bright h it is 
carried by an ing air now into bright hope- 
ful a bho tanto dim melancholy shadow ?” 

“ And is that like love ?” asked Emily. “I 
should have thought it was all brightness.” 

“ Ay, happy love—love returned,” replied 
Marlow, “ but where there is uncertainty, a 
doubt, there hope and fear make alternately 





the light and shade of love, and the lightest 
breath wili bear the heart from the one ex- 
treme to the other—I know it from the 
rience of the last three days, Emily ; for since 
last we met I too have fluctuated between the 
light and shade. Your father’s consent has 
given a momen pigees of hope, but it is 
only you who can make the light permanent.” 
mily shook, and her eyes were bent down 
upon the water; but she remained silent so 
long that Marlow became even more agitated 
than herself. “I know not what I feel,” she 
murmured at length,—“ it is very strange.” 

“ But hear me, Emily,” said Marlow, taking 
her unresisting hand, “I do not ask an imme- 
diate answer to my suit. If you regard me 
with any favor—if I am not perfectly indiffer- 
ent to you, let me try to improve any kindly 
feelings in your heart towards me in the bright 
nae of winning you at last for my own, my 

ife. The uncertainty may be painful—must 
be painful ; but—” 

“No, no, Marlow,” cried Emily, raising her 
eyes to his face for an instant with her cheek 

1 glowing, “there must be no uncertainty. 
Do you think I would keep you—you, in such 
a painful state as you have mentioned? Heaven 
forbid !” 

“ Then what am I to think?” asked Marlow, 
pressing closer to her side and gliding his arm 
round her. “I am almost mad to m of 
such happiness, and yet your tone, your look, 
ra ' Emily, make me so rash. Tell me then— 
tell me at once, am I to hope or to despair }— 
Will you be mine?” 

an course,” she answered, “can you doubt 
it? 

“T can almost doubt my senses,” said Mar- 
low ; but he had no occasion to doubt them. 

They sat there for nearly half an hour ; they 
then wandered on, with marvellous meanderings 
in their course, for more than an hour and a 
half more, and when they returned, Emily 
knew more of love than ever could be learned 
from books. Marlow drew her feelings forth 
and gave them definite form and consistency. 
He presented them to her by telling what he 
himself felt in a plain and tangible shape, which 
required no long reverie—none of their deep 
fits of thoughtfulness to investigate and com- 
prehend. From the rich store of his own 
imagination, and the treasury of deep feeling 
in his breast, he poured forth illustrations that 
brightened as if with sunshine every sensation 
which had been dark and mysterious in her 
bosom before ; and ere they turned their steps 
back towards the house, Emily believed—nay, 
she felt ; and that is much more—that without 
knowing it, she had loved him long. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Tus must be a chapter of rapid action, com- 
prising in its brief space the events of many 
months—events which might not much inter- 
est the reader in minute detail, but which pro- 
duced important results to all the persons con- 
cerned, and drew on the coming catastrovhe. 
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The news that Mr. Marlow was about to be 
married to Emily, the beautiful heiress of Sir 
Philip Hastin far and wide over the 
country ; and if joy and satisfaction reigned in 
the breasts of three persons in Emily’s dwell- 
ing, discontent and annoyance were felt more 
and more strongly every hour by Lady Hast- 


ings. A Duke, she thought, would not have 
been too high a match for her ter, with 
all the estates she was to inherit; and 


the idea of her marrying a simple commoner 
was in itself very bitter. She was not a wo- 
man to bear a disappointment fully ; and 
Emily soon had the pain of Doreen that 
her engagement to low was much ree 
ved by her mother. She consoled herself, 
owever, by the full approval of her father, 
— a ——— more aa eg ah 
hilip for his considering his daugh- 
ter’s youth, requires that the 3 should 
be delayed at least two years, and, in his theo- 
retical way, he soon built up a scheme, which 
was not bp so successful as he could have 
wished. Marlow’s character was, in most re- 
—_ one after his own heart; but as I have 
shown, he had thought from the first, that 
there were weuk points in it,—or rather points 
rendered weak by faults of education and much 
mingling with the world. He wanted, in short, 
some of that firmness—may I not say hard- 
ness of the old Roman, which Sir Philip 80 
peculiarly admired ; and the scheme now was, 
to re-educate Marlow, if I may use the term, 
during the next two years, to mould him in 
short after Sir Philip’s own idea of perfection. 
How this succeeded, or failed, we shall have 
ome singe of Exaily show. 
idings of Emily’s engagement were com- 
municated to Mrs. Hazleton, first by rumor, 
and immediately after by more certain infor- 
mation in a letter from Lady Hastings. I will 
not dwell upon the effect produced in her. I 
will not lift up the curtain with which she co- 
vered her own breast, and show all the dark 
and terrible war of passions within. For three 
days Mrs. Hazleton was really ill, remained 
shut up in her room, had the windows dark- 
ened, admitted no one but the maid and the 
hysician ; and well for her was it, perhaps, 
that the bitter anguish she endured overpow- 
ered her corporeal powers, and forced seclu- 
sion upon her. During those three days she 
could not have concealed her feelings from all 
eyes had she been forced to mingle with so- 
ciety; but in her sickness she had time for 
thought—space to fight the battle in, and she 
came forth triumphant. 
When she at length a 
drawing-room no one coul 


in her own 
ve imagined that 


the illness was of the heart. She was a little 
ler than before, there was a soft and pleas- 
ing languor about her carriage, but she was, to 
appearance, as calm and cheerful as ever. 
Nevertheless she thought it better to go to 
London for a short time. She did not yet 
po to meet Emily Hastings. She feared her- 





Yet the letter of Lady Hastings was a trea- 
sure to her, for —_ her hopes of vengeance. 
In it the mother showed but too.strongly her 
dislike of her daughter’s choice, Mrs. 
Hazleton resolved to cultivate the friendship 
of Lady Hastings, whom she had always des- 
pised, and to use her weakness for her own 


a : 
was destined, moreover, to have other 
sources of consolation, and that more rapidly 
than she expected. It was shortly before her 
return to the country that the trial of Tom 
Cutter took place; and not long after she 
eame back that he was executed. Many 
persons at the trial had remarked the effect 
which some parts of the evidence had produced 
on Sir Philip i He was not skilful 
in concealing the emotions that he felt, and al- 
though it was sometimes difficult, from the 
culiarities of his character, to discover what 
was their precise nature, they always left some 
trace by which it might be seen that he was 
greatly moved. 

Information of the facts was given to Mrs. 
Hazleton by Shanks the attorney, and young 
John Ayliffe, who dwelt with pleasure upon 
the pain his successful artifice had inflicted; 
and Mrs Hazleton was well pleased too. 

But the wound was deeper than they 
thought. It was like that produced by the 
bite of a snake—insignificant in itself, but car- 

i ison into every vein. 

y Could his child desire him? Sir Philip 
Hastings asked himself. Could Emily have 
long known this vulgar youth—gone secretly 
down to see him at a distant cottage—confer- 
red with him unknown to either father or mo- 
ther? It seemed monstrous to sup such 
a thing; and yet what could he believe? She 
had never named John Ayliffe since her return 
from Mrs. Hazleton’s; and yet it was certain 
from Marlow’s own account, that she had seen 
him there. Did not that show that she was 
desirous of concealing the acquaintance from 
her nts ? 

Sir Philip had asked no questions, leaving 
her to s if she thought fit. He was now 
sorry for-it, and resolved to inquire; as the 
fact of her having seen the young man, for 
whom he felt an inexpressible dislike, had been 
openly mentioned in a court of justice. But 
as he rode home he began to argue on the 
other side of the question. The man who had 
made the assertion was a notorious liar—a 
convicted felon. Besides, he knew him to be 
malicious; he had twice before thrown out in- 
sinuations which Sir Philip believed to be base- 
less, and could only be intended to produce 
uneasiness. Might not these last words of his 
be traced to the same motive? He would in- 
quire in the first place, he thought, what was 
the connection between the convict and John 
Ayliffe, and stopping on the way for that pur- 
pose, he soon satisfied himself that the two 
were boon companions. 

When he reached his own dwelling, he found 
Emily seated by Marlow in one of her bright- 
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est, ha t moods. There was frank eandor, 

eful inaocence, bright open-hearted truth 
in every look and every word. It was impos- 
sible to doubt her; and Sir Philip cast the 
suspicion from him, but, alas! not for ever. 
They would return from time to time to antes 
and perplex him; and he would often brood 
for hours over his daughter’s character, puz- 
zling himself more and more. Yet he would 
not say a word—he blamed himself for even 
thinking of the matter; and he would not 


show a — Yet he continued to think 
and to doubt, while poor unconscious Emily 


would have been ready, if asked, to solve the 
whole mystery in a moment. She had been 
silent from an eye ys to begin a painful 
subject herself; and though she had yielded 
no assent to Mrs. Hazleton’s arguments, they 
had made her doubt whether she ought to 
mention, unquestioned, John Ayliffe’s proposal 
and conduct. She had made up her mind to 
tell all, if her father showed the slightest de- 
sire to know any thing regarding her late visit ; 
but there was something in the effects which 
that visit had produced on her mind, which 
she could not explain to herself. 

Why did she love Mrs. Hazleton less? Why 
had she lost so Fg I her esteem for her? 


What had that lady done or said which justi- 
fied so great a change of feeling towards her? 
Emily could not tell. She could fix upon no 


word, no act, she could entirely blame—but 
yet there had been a general tone in her whole 
demeanor which opened the poor girl’s 
eyes too much. She puzzled herself sadly 
with her own thoughts; and probably would 
have fallen into more than one of her dee 

self-absorbed reveries, had not sweet new feel- 
ings, Marlow’s frequent presence, kept her 
awake to a brighter, happier world of thought. 

She was indeed very happy; and, could she 
have seen her mother look Wieser and smile 
upon her, she would have been perfectly so. 
Her father’s occasional moodiness she did not 
heed ; for he often seemed gloomy merely from 
intense thought. Emily had got a key to such 
dark reveries in her own heart, and she knew 
well that they were no true indications either 
of discontent or grief, for very often when to 
the eyes of others she seemed the most dull 
and melancholy, she was enjoying intense de- 
light in the activity of her own mind. She 
judged her father from herself, and held not 
the slightest idea that any word, deed or 
thought of hers had given him the slightest 
uneasiness. 

Notwithstanding the various contending feel- 
ings and passions which were going on in the 
little circle on which our eyes are fixed, the 
course of life had gone on with tolerable 
smoothness as far as Emily and Marlow were 
concerned, for ubout two months, when, one 
morning, Sir Philip Hastings received a letter 
in a hand which he did not know. It reached 
him at the breakfast table, and evidently af- 
fected him considerably with some sort of 
emotion. His daughters instantly caught the 





change of his countenance, but Sir Philip did 
not choose that any one should know he could 
be moved by any thing on earth, and he in- 
stantly rep all agitation, quietly folded 
up the letter again, concluded his breakfast, 
and then retired to his own study. 

Emily was not deceived, however. There 
were moments in Sir Philip’s life when he was 
unable to conceal altogether the strong feel- 
ings of his heart under the veil of stoicism— 
or as he would have termed it—to curb and 
restrain them by the power of philosophy. 
Emily had seen such moments, and knew, 
that whatever were the emotions produced by 
that letter, whether of anger or grief or ap- 
prehension—her father was aw moved. 

In his own study, Sir Philip Hastings seated 
himself, spread the letter before him, and read 
it over attentively. But now it did not seem 
to affect him in the least. He was, in fact, 
ashamed of the er he had experienced 
and partly shown. “How completely,” said 
he to himself, “does a false and fictitious sys- 
tem of society render us the mere slaves of 
passion, infecting even those who tutor them- 
selves from early years to resist its influence. 
Here an insolent young man lays claim to my 
name, and my inheritance, and coolly assumes 
not only that he has a title to do so, but that 
I know it; and this instead of producing calm 
contempt, makes my heart beat and my blood 
boil, as if I were the veriest schoolboy.” 

The letter was all that Sir Philip stated; 
but it was something more. It was a ve 
artful epistle, drawn up by the joint shrewd- 
ness of Mr. Shanks, Mr. John Ayliffe, and 
Mrs. Hazleton. It concisely stated the claims 
of the young man who signed it, to all the 
property of the late Sir John Hastings and to 
the baronetcy. It made no parade of proofs, 
but assumed that those in the writer’s posses- 
sion were indisputable, and also that Sir aaa 
Hastings was well aware that John Ayliffe 
was his elder brother’s legitimate son. The 
annuity which had been bought for himself 
and his mother was broadly stated to have 
been the purchase-money of her silence, ne- 
gotiated by her father, who had no means to 
carry on a suit atlaw. As long as his mother 
livea, the writer said, he had been silent out of 
deference to her wishes, but now that she was 
dead in France, he did not feel himself bound 
to abide by an arrangement which deprived 
him at once of fortune and station, and which 
had been entered into without his knowled 
or consent. He then went on to call upon Sir 
Philip Hastings in the coolest terms to give 
up possession and acknowledge his right with- 
out what the writer called “the painful cere- 
mony of a lawsuit ;” and in two parts of the 
letter allusion was made to secret information 
which the writer had obtained by the kind 
confidence of a friend whom he would not 


name. 
It was probably intended to give point to 

this insinuation at an after period, but if it 

was aimed at poor Emily, it fell harmless for 
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the time, as no one knew better than Sir Philip 
that she had never been informed of any thing 
which could affect the case in question. 

Indeed, the subject of the annuity was one 
which he had never mentioned to any one since 
the transaction had been completed many years 
before; and the name of John Ayliffe had never 
passed his lips till Marlow mentioned having 
seen that young man at Mrs. Hazleton’s house. 

When read the letter, and as soon as 
he thought he had mastered the last struggle 
of passion, he — 
wrote the few following words: 

“ Sir Philip ings has received the letter 
signed John Ayliffe ings. He knows no 
person of that name, but has heard of a young 
man of the name of John Ayliffe. If that per- 


son thinks he has any just claim on Sir Philip 
Hastings, or his estate, he had better pursue it 
in the and ordi course, as Sir Philip 


Hastings begs to disclaim all private commu- 
nication with him.” 

He addressed the letter to “Mr. John Ay- 
liffe,’ and sent it to the This done, he 
rejoined Marlow and Emily, and to all appear- 
ance was more cheerful and conversable than he 
had been for many a previous day. Perhaps it 
cost him an effort to be cheerful at all, and the 
effort went a little beyond its mark. Emily was 
not altogether satisfied, but Lad: ings,when 
she came down, which, as usual, was rather late 
in the day, remarked how gay her husband was. 

Sir Philip said nothing to any one at the 
time regarding the contents of the letter he 
had received. He consulted no lawyer even, 
and tried to treat the subject with contemp- 
tuous forgetfulness ; but his was a broodin 
and tenacious mind, and he often thought o 
the epistle, and the menaces it implied, against 
his own will. Nor could he or any one con- 
nected with him long remain unattentive or ig- 
norant of the matter, for in a few weeks the 
first steps were taken in a suit against him, 
and, spreading from attorneys’ offices in eve 
direction, the news of such proceedings travel- 
led far and wide, till the great Hastings case 
became the talk of the whole country round. 

In the mean time, Sir Philip’s reply was very 
8 ily shown to Mrs. Hazleton, and that lady 
triumphed a good deal. Sir Philip was now 
in the same position with John Ayliffe, she 
thought, that she had been in some time before 
with Mr. Marlow; andalready he began to show, 
in her opinion, a disposition to treat the case very 
differently in his own instance and in hers. 

There he had strongly supported private ne- 
gotiation; here he rejected it altogether; and 
she chose to forget that.cireumstances, though 
broadly the same, were in detail very different. 

“We shall see,” she said to herself, “ we 
shall see whether, when the proofs are brought 
forward, he will act with that rigid sense of 
justice, which he assumed here.” 

When the first processes had been issued, 
however, and common rumor justified a know- 
ledge of the transaction, without private infor- 
mation, Mrs. Hazleton set out at once to visit 


the pen in the ink and} Lad 





“poor dear Lady Hastings,” and condole with 
Fl pea the aabiiie loss of fortune. How 
pleasant it is to condole with friends on such 
— What an mmc E ~ yo 

we get in our own eyes, especially if the poor 
people we comfort have been a little bit above 
us in the world. 

But Mrs. Hazleton had higher objects in 
view ; she wanted no accession of importance. 
She was quite satisfied with her own position 
in society. She sought to see and prom 

ly i sow dissension where she 
knew there must already be trouble; and she 
found Sir Philip’s wife just in the fit frame of 
mind for her purpose. Sir Philip himself and 
Emily had ridden out together; and though 
Mrs. Hazleton would willingly have found an 
opportunity of giving Sir Philip a sly friendly 
ial, and of just reminding him of his doctrines 
announced in the case between herself and Mr. 
Marlow, she was not sorry to have Lady Hast- 
ings alone for an hour or two. They remain- 
long in conference, and I need not detail all 
that passed. Lady Hastings poured forth all 
her grief and indignation at Emily’s en 
iment to Mr. Marlow, and Mrs. Hazleton did 
nothing to diminish either. She that 
it was a very unequal match, that Emily with 
her beauty and talents, and even with her 
mother’s fortune alone, might well marry into 
the highest family of the land. Nay, she said, 
could the match be broken off, she might still 
take her rank among the peeresses. She did 
not advise, indeed, actual resistance on the 
ut of her friend; she feared Lady Hastings’ 
iscretion; but she insinuated that a mother 
and a wife by unwavering and constant oppo- 
sition, often obtained her own way, even in 
very difficult circumstances. 
m that hour Mrs. Hazleton was Lady 
Hastings’ best friend. 


NATURAL REVELATION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
BY ALFRED B. STREET. 
Me not the heart alone a God proclaim ! 
Blot revelation from the mind of man! 
Yea, let him not e’en Nature’s features scan ; 
There is within him a low voice, the same 
Throughout the varied scenes of being’s span, 
That Le gms God. And doth not conscience speak 
Though sin its wildest force upon it wreak ! 
Born with us—never dying—ever preaching 
of Jn speny wrong, with reference aye to Him— 
And not Hope, on toward the future ing— 
The aspirations struggling from the Dim 
Up toward the Bright—a ceaseless unrepose _ 
Of something d—a 1 hing 
Of unfulfilled desire—the eterna! truth disclose ! 


HEART-WHISPERS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
BY MARY E. HEWITT. 
Wwe: he loved me !—How the unwhispered thought 
Comes o’er me, with a thrill of ecstacy ! 
And yet, when constant eve his step hath brought, 
I timid shrink as he approaches me. . 
Last night, when greeting words were on his lips, 
My ears grew deaf between my faint replies ; 
And when he pressed my trembling finger tips, 
I felt me turn to marble ’neath his eyes. 
What if he Joved me! If ’twere mine to share 
His thought ! to be of his proud being part ! 
Hush ! lest the tell-tale wind should idly bear 
To him this wild, wild beating of - heart 
For should he who in my soul hath name— 
That I, unsought, love him, ah! I should die of shame. 
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THE SNOWDROP IN THE SNOW. 


BY SYDNEY YENDYS. 
FULL of Faith! The Earth is rock,—the Heaven 
The dome of a lace all of ice, 0 

Russ-built. Dull ight d ils ¢ frozen skies 
Thickened and gross. Cold Fancy her wing, 
And cannot range. In winding-sheets of snow 
Lies every thought of any pleasant thing. 
I have forgotten the green ; my soul 
Defiowered, and lost to every summer hope, 
Sad sitteth on an iceberg at the Pole ; 
My heart assumes the of mine eyes 
Moveless and white, chill blanched with hoarest rime ; 
The Sun himself is heavy and lacks cheer 
Or on the eastern hill or western slope ; 
The world without seems far and long ago ; 
To silent woods stark famished winds have driven 
The lean robin—gibbering winds of fear! 
Thou only darest to believe in spring, 
Thou only smilest, Lady of the Time! 

Even as the stars come up out of the sea 
Thou risest from the Earth. How is it down 
In the dark depths? Should I delve there, O Flower, 
For beauty? Shall I find the Summer there 
Met manifold, as in an ark of peace ? 
And Thou, a lone white Dove art thou sent forth 
Upon the winter deluge? It shall cease, 
But not for thee—pierced by the ruthless North 
And spent with the Ev: . In what h 
EA flood abates thou wilt have closed thy wings 

or ever. 


I know my heart shall miss thee ; and the dew 
Of summer twilights shall shed tears for me 
—Tears liker thee, ah, purest! than mine own— 
Upon thy vestal grave, O vainly fair! 

ou should’st have noble destiny, who, like 
A Prophet, art shut out from kind and kin! 
Who on the winter silence comest in 
A still small voice. Pale Hermit of the Year, 
Flower of the Wilderness! oh, not for thee 
The jocund playmates of the maiden st, 
For when she danceth forth with cymballed feet, 
Waking a-sudden with great welcoming, 
Each calling each, they burst from hill to dell 
In answering music. But thou art a bell, 
A apy Ay snow-muffied, dim and sweet. 

As is the Poet to his fellow-men, 

So mid thy drifting snows, O Snowdrop, Thou. 
Gifted, in sooth, beyond them, but no less 
Asnowdrop. And thou shalt complete his lot 
And bloom as fair as now when they are not. 
Thou art the wonder of the seasons, O 
First-born of Beauty. As the Angel near 
Gazed on that first of living things which, when 
The blast that ruled since Chaos o’er the sere 
Leaves of primeval Palms did — the plain, 
Clung to the new-made sod and would not drive, 
So gaze I upon thee amid the reign 
of Winter. And because thou livest, I live. 
And art thou happy in thy loneliness ? 
Oh couldst thou hear the shouting of the floods, 
Oh couldst thou know the star among the trees 
When—as the herald-voice of breeze on breeze 
Proclaims the marriage pageant of the Spring 
Advancing from the South—each hurries on 
His wedding-garment, and the love-chimes ring 
Thro’ nuptial valleys! No, serene and lone, 
I will not flush thy cheek with joys like these. 


Songs for the morning ; at gray prime 
To hang the head and ray. ou doest well. 
1 will not tell thee of the bridal train. 


No; let thy Moonlight die before their day 

A Nun among the Maidens, thou and they. 

Each hath some fond sweet office that doth strike 

One of our trembling heartstrings musical. 

Is not the hawthorn for the Queen of May? 

And cuckoo-flowers for whom the cuckoo’s voice 
Hails, like an answering sister, to the woods? 

Is not the maiden blushing in the rose? 

Shall not the babe and buttercup rejoice, 

Twins in one meadow? Are not violets all 

By name or nature for the breast of Dames! 

For them the primrose, pale as star of prime, 

For them the wind-flower, trembling to a sigh, 

For them the dew stands in the 7 of day 

That blink in April on the daisied lea? 

Like them they flourish and like them they fade 

And live beloved and loving. But for thee— 

For such a bevy how art thou arrayed 

Flower of the Tempests? What hast thou with them? 
Thou shalt be pearl unto a diadem 

Which the Heavens jewel. T'hey shall deck the brows 
Of joy and wither there. But thou shalt be 

A Martyr's garland. Thou who, undismayed, 

To thy spring dreams art true amid the snows 

As he to better dreams amid the flames.—Atheneum. 
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— name of Count Monte-Leone produced 
great sensation in the numerous assem- 
blage. The adventures of the Count and the 
report of his trial had been published in all 
the Parisian papers, and in the eyes of some 
he was a lucky criminal, and of others a vic- 
tim and a martyr to his opinions, whom God 
alone had preserved. The women especially 
were interested in the hero of this judicial 
drama, on account of the exaggerated repre- 
sentations of his personal attractions. 
ceived with general curiosity, which, however, 
he did not seem to notice, and crossing the 
rooms with his usual dignified air, Monte-Le- 
one approached the Duchess of Palma and 
expressed his gratitude for her kindness in in- 
cluding him among her guests. The Duchess 
recognized the Count politely, and replied 
to him with a few meaningless phrases. She 
then left him to meet the young Marquise 
de Maulear, who came in leaning on the arm 
of her father, the old Prince. The Prince 
knew the Neapolitan Ambassador, whom he 
had often seen with the Duchess. He had 
been one of the first to visit the Duchess of 
Palma. A man of intelligence and devotion 
to pleasure, he thought he did not at all dero- 

te from his dignity by civility to a young and 
Beautiful woman, who bore so nobly the name 
which was conferred on her by love and hy- 
men. 

* Duchess,” said the Prince, presenting Amin- 
ta, “ you have often questioned me about my 
daughter-in-law, and know what I told you. 
I am, I confess, proud for you to be able now 
to judge for yourself.” In the interim La Fe- 
lina had taken in the whole person of Aminta 
at a single glance, and the result of this rapid 
examination exerted a strange influence on her. 
She grew pale, and her voice trembled, as she 
told the Prince that the praises he had bestow- 
ed = the Marquise were far less than the 
truth. 

“ The Marquis de Maulear,” added she, “ is 
an old acquaintance,” and bowing kindly to 
him, she offered Aminta a seat and then left 
her, under the influence of an emotion which, 
actress as she was, she could repress with great 
difficulty. 

The Prince sat by his daughter-in-law, and 
passing in review before her the distinguished 
personages of the room, described them with 
that skeptical wit, that courteous irony, of 
which the nobles of other days were so com- 
pletely the masters. He spoke like the Duke 
d’Ayer of old, that caustic wit, of whom a lady 
of the court said that she was amazed that his 
tongue was not torn out twenty times a day, so 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1850, 
by Stringer & Townsend, in the Clerk’s Office of the Dis- 
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full of pointed needles was all he said. Amin- 
ta smiled at the pencil sketches of the Prince, 
or rather at. his dagger blow. Had the old 
man, however, been twenty times as bitter, she 
would not have found fault with her father-in- 
law, for she knew he was kind and she was 
grateful to him—one day we shall know 
whence these sentiments originated in his 
mind. The Marquis de Maulear had left his 
young wife to speak to his numerous acquaint- 
ances: and while the Prince for Aminta’s 
amusement flayed alive the various personages 
who were led before him by their evil fate, 
Count Monte-Leone, who seen the Ambas- 
sador, sought in vain to pierce the crowd 
which surrounded him. The Duke was not 
in the room when Monte-Leone was announe- 
ed. It was then with surprise and almost with 
terror that he saw the Count approach him. 

“T have not had the honor,” said he, “to 
approach your Excellency since the visit paid 
me at the Castle Del Uovo. And I am doubly 
gratified at being able to return it in vour hotel 
amid so splendid a festival.” 

“Count,” said the Duke, seeking to conquer 
the emotion caused by the unexpected pres- 
ence of Monte-Leone, “I dared not hope that 
you would honor me by accepting my invita- 
tion ; for you cannot be ignorant that an Am- 
bassador represents his king. It is then, in 
some degree, as if we meet to-day in the pal- 
ace of his Majesty Fernando King of Naples: 
and I think I may venture to tell you, in the 
name of my Sovereign, that if your conduct 
is atoken of reconciliation offered by you to 
his cause, Fernando IV will acknowledge it as 
cheerfully as I do now.” 

Count Monte-Leone appreciated the 
ful perfidy of the language of the Duke, and 
was ready to curse the secret motive which had 
led him to the Embassy. His eyes, however, 
turned, almost contrary to his wishes, to the 
other side of the room, and there he seemed to 
find something to sustain him. He replied to 
the Duke as naturally as possible, that in com- 
a his house, he had remembered only the 
urbanity of his host and his frankness, being 
aware that the Duke would never convert a 
mere visit of pleasure into a political ques- 
tion. 

The Duke bit his lips when he heard this 
evasive answer, and saw that he had met his 
equal in diplomacy. A young man then ap- 
—— and passed his arm into that of 

onte-Leone’s, thus putting an end to this an- 
noying interview. This young man had an 
eloquent and distingué air, and handsome fea- 
tures, though they were delicate and betokened 


but feeble health. 
dear Duke,” said the 


“Do you know, m 
new comer to the Am or, “that one must 


have a very perfect character, and be invited 
to a very charming ball, to come as I do to 
your house, after the manner we parted 
eighteen months ago at Naples. Listen!—one 
goes for health-sake to Naples to pass the win- 
ter, to enjoy the Carnival in peace. After one 





or two intrigues with beautiful women having 
dark eyes, not, however, comparable with those 
of the Duchess of Palma, one fine night in 
the middle of a Pulcinello supper, yousend us 
in place of a dessert a company of black-look- 
ing sbirri, who rush like vultures upon us, and 
rust with dirty hands our Venetian 

which they wrest from us. Twelve to three, 
they then separate Taddeo, Von Apsbury and 
myself, and placing us in rickety carriages, 

e one of us to prison, another to the fron- 
tier, and hurry me on board a miserable little 
sc — a they tumble me eer — 
age 0 goods on the i of Mar- 
“emg I had expected to inal the tour of 
Italy.” 

« Vicompte,” said the Duke, with a smile, 
“the air of Italy was not healthy for you. 
Very excellent physicians told me your life 
was unsafe in that country, and that you 
should leave it as soon as possible. So com- 
plain to the faculty, but thank me for having 
followed their directions.” 

“ Now what mistakes,” said the young man, 
“people make. I have always heard that the 
climate of Naples was excellent for the chest.” 

“True,” said the Duke, “ but it is bad for 
the head.” 

“ Of that I know something,” said Monte- 
Leone, bowing to the Duke. 

“Well, then, suppose it is,” continued 
d’Harcourt, who wished at any price to avenge 
himself on the sbirri of his Excellency, in the 
person of the Duke himself. It may be the 
climate exaggerates and sometimes destroys 
the head, but it is excellent for the heart—a 
suffering heart—a heart which is attacked is 
easily cured in Naples. True, the remedies 
are sometimes priceless, but patients in despe- 
rate cases do not hesitate on that account.” 

«“T hope, Count,” said the Duke, who would 
not understand the allusion of the young 
man to his marriage, “ that the climate of Pa- 
ris suits you better than that of Naples. Be- 
sides, the Duc d’Harcourt, your father, that 
most influential nobleman, will prevent you 
henceforth from endangering an existence you 
held too cheaply in al 

“ Luckily,” said D’Harcourt, with a smile, 
“ your Excellency watched over me, and it is 
no slight honor to have as a physician the 
minister of police of a kingdom. Excuse me, 
however,” added he to the Duke, “I hear the 
prelude of Collinet’s orchestra, and I have a 
family duty to fulfil: my sister Mary has pro- 
mised to y te this contradance with me, and 
I must humor the whim of a spoiled child.” 

The wild young man hurried to take his sis- 
ter’s arm, and to get into place with her. Ma- 
rie d'Harcourt, René’s sister, was a charming 

irl, with blonde hair and a rosy complexion, 
fair and lithe as a northern elf. The blue 
veins were visible beneath her transparent 
skin, so fair that one might often have fancied 
the blood was about to come gushing through 
it. The Duke d’Hareourt had lost two of 
his sons of that terrible pulmonary disease 
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inst which medicine, alas, is powerless. 
distress of the father was ifitense, for 
two of the scions of this family had been cut 
off by death; and of the five offshoots from 
the ily tree, but two remained. All his 
love was therefore centred in René, now his 
only son, and in Marie, the young girl of whom 
we have just spoken. From a sentiment of 
tender respect, the Duke had not permitted 
his last son to assume the title of those he had 
lost, and René continued to be called the Vi- 
eompte d’Harcourt. There were already ap- 
parent sad indications that René would become 
a prey to the monster which had devoured his 
two brothers: Marie, a few years younger, 
gave her father great uneasiness, on account 
of the excessive delicacy of her constitution 
and organization. All Paris had participated 
in the grief of the Duke d'Harcourt; for all 
Paris respected him. Rich, kind, and benevo- 
lent, in an enlightened manner, and within the 
bounds of reason, rejecting all social Uto- 
pias, _— as they might make all who sus- 
tain em, the Duke d’Harcourt was a Chris- 
tian philanthropist, that is to say, a charitable 
man. Charity is the holiest and purest of 
earthly virtues, and that in which this patri- 
arch indulged shunned noise and renown. He 
did not wait until misfortune came to him to 
soothe it, but sought it out. When this se- 
cond providence was known to those whom 
he aided, the Duke imposed secrecy on them 
as a reward for all he had done. He was, so 
to say, an impersonation of French honor, and 
the arbiter of all the differences which arose 
between the members of the great aristocratic 
families of France. His word was law, and 
his decisions soverei 
The Prince de Maulear had determined to 
marry his son to the daughter of this noble 
old man, and had been forced by the Marquis’s 
marriage to abandon the plan. The Duke 
still remained the friend of the Prince, though 
he had not unfrequently blamed his somewhat 
lax principles. Whenever he discovered the 
Prince in any peccadillo, he used to say, 
“Well, we must be lenient to youth.” Now, 
the Prince de Maulear was a young man of 
seventy. The beauty of Aminta, her extreme 
paleness alone, would have sufficed to fix at- 
tention, and created a very revolution in the 
saloons of the Embassy. The Duchess of 
Palma did not produce her ordinary effect. 
The animation she experienced in the begin- 
ning of the evening gradually left her, and the 
sadness under which she had previously suf- 
fered, but which she had thrown off during 
the early hours of the entertainment, began 
again to take possession of her features and 
person. One man alone remarked the Duch- 
ess, for he had never lost sight of her. Lean- 
ing against the door of the boudoir, his eye 
followed her wherever she went, and a 


to sympathize with all the constraint inflicted | try 


on her as mistress of the house. When, how- 
ever, the Duchess thought she had paid suffi- 
cient personal attention, and was satisfied that 





the pleasures of the evening would be sus- 
tained without her, the man who examined 
her with such care, saw her come towards the 
boudoir where he was. He went in without 
being seen by her, and yielding to one of 
those promptings which a man in his cooler 
moments would resist, went behind a drapery 
which covered a door leading into a gallery 
of pictures, and waited motionless. The 
fom of Palma entered the boudoir, and 
assuring herself by a glance that she was 
alone, fell rather than sat on a divan, and suf- 
fered two streams of tears to flow from her 
eyes. “i was strangling,” said she. “I would 
die a thousand deaths. My cruel experiment 
has succeeded. He loves yel—I am sure 
of it. For her sake he came to this entertain- 
ment, to which he would not have come for 
mine. He would have made an excuse of his 
old difficulties with the Duke, of his political 

ition. I would have believed him, and 
fous sacrificed my wish to see him to propri- 
ety and his honor. He never ceases to look 
at her. He thinks of her alone. He is busied 
with her alone, yet he has no look, no thought 
for me.” The Duchess began to weep again. 
Steps were heard in the gal —— drapery 
at the door was agita' “Oh, my~God! 
said the Duchess, “if met with here, and in 
this condition, what —_ Ido yw say !” — 
ste oached. Hurrying then to one o 
hb oulicts of the boudoir, she opened it has- 
tily, and went into the garden. e steps the 
Duchess had heard were those of two persons, 
who, after having been the rounds of the 
room, were about to go into the aye 
lery. The two persons were René d’Har- 
court and Count Monte-Leone. 

“ Ah ha!” said the Count, * what the devil 
is Taddeo doing there against the drapery, 
there like a jealous Spaniard at a corner of 
Seville, listening to a serenade given by his 
rival ?” 

“True! true!” replied d’Harcourt, “but I 
think the serenade has been given, for his 
features express the most malevolent expres- 
sion.” 

The emotion of Taddeo was so violent when 
he heard the words of the Duchess, that he 
had not strength to leave. He, however, re- 
strained himself, and listened to the raillery of 
his friends. 

“ Like yourselves,” said he, with a quivering 
voice, “} was in search of fresh air, for it is 
fearfully warm.” 

“Do not get sick here,” said d'Harcourt, 
“ for Doctor Matheus is not here to cure you.” 

“ Silence,” said Taddeo, changing his ex- 
pression at once, “how imprudent you are to 
pronounce his name.” 

All three of them entered the boudoir. 

“ True,” said d’Harcourt, “ 5 d tongue is al- 
ways quicker than my mind. 1 will however 
pe make them keep time.” 

“ When will there be a consultation?” asked 
Taddeo, trying to be calm. 

« Eight days hence !” 
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« Midnigh rin 
* t 
“ Are there many patients ?” 

“ More than ever,” said the Count, “ and the 
poor devils are anxious as possible to be 
eured !” 

“Then,” said d’Harcourt, “the practice of 
the Doctor increases.” 

“ enn Be He will soon be unable to 


“That does not make me uneasy,” said 
@Harcourt, “our Doctor is a skilful man, a 
great philosopher, and fully acquainted with 
the new medicine.” 

“ Yes, very new ;—he treats the mind, rather 

the body.” 


“ Ah, that is its very essence,” replied the 
Vicompte, “and I know some wonderful cures 
of his—so wonderful, indeed, that on the other 
day I presented him to my father.” 

“To the Duke?’ said Monte-Leone,—* in- 
troduce Doctor Matheus to the Duke d’Har- 
court?’ Then in a low voice he continued, 
« Wy did you present him to the Doctor ?” 

“For a reason which was important and 
— dear to my heart. My young sister was 

ering; my father, who consulted in behalf 
of my brothers the most eminent practitioners 
of Paris, lost all confidence in the faculty when 
he lost his sons. He did not know whom to 
consult about his daughter; I spoke to him 
of Matheus, and told him several wonderful 
cures he had effected, and the Duke became 
very anxious to see him.” 


“ And did the stern Matheus consent to go | 0 


to your father's house ?” 

“ He was anxious to do so, and as his house 
is not far from ours, I ina few minutes was 
able to introduce him into the patient’s room ; 
and would you believe it, a few of the simplest 
remedies possible exerted a great effect. The 
agitation of my sister was calmed—her cough 
arrested—and this evening you see her dancing 
and waltzing, pretty and gay as possible.” 

The conversation of the three friends was 
soon interrupted by the entrance of two other 
of the personages of our story. The Prince 
de Maulear entered with the Marquise on his 
arm, seeking in this retired spot some repose 
from the fatigues of the ball, and a less heated 
air than thatiof the ball-rooms. Aminta leaned 
heavily on the arm of the Prince when she 
saw Monte-Leone thus unexpectedly. She 
had observed him during the evening, and in 
the course of the winter they had more than 
once met together. The Count, however, had 
never referred to their ing at Sorrento. 
Far from seeking her out, Monte-Leone seemed 
to avoid her. tisfied with saluting her re- 
spectfully as often as they met, the Count used 
always to leave her. This reserved and proper 
conduct was sufficiently explained by the old 
rivalry of the Marquis de Maulear and the 
Count. Recollection of this rivalry, without 
doubt, caused in Aminta’s mind the great emo- 
tion she always felt when in the presence of 
Monte-Leone. 





“ ” said the Prince, when he saw the 
Count, “are you here, my dear colleague ? 
This chance delights me. My daughter,” 
said he to the young uise, “let me intro- 
duce to you the Count Monte-Leone, a great 
traveller, to whom I am indebted for the 
cha of my Italian voyages; all action, I 
will read it to you one of these days! Ah! 
but for the Count,I would never have per- 
fected it.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Monte-Leone, with a low 
bow, “I have the honor of the Marquise’s ac- 
—— and Signora Rovero, her mother, 
belle the marriage of the Mangels de Mauloss 

ore the of the uis ear 
and Madame—” 


The Count as he spoke felt as if his heart 
would burst. The Prince, however, did not 
perceive it. 

“You know my daughter,” said the Count, 
“ yes, you have not called on her, you did not 
seek to see me, who am so glad to see you. 
This is bad, Count—you will not, however, re- 
main away any longer, and I will not quit you 
until you promise me a speedy visit.” 

*“T do not know if I should,” said the Count, 
with a hesitation which was not natural to him 
—and looking timidly at Aminta. 

“We shall be happy to receive the Count; 
but you know, Monsieur, I receive no one with- 
out the consent of the Marquis—” 

“ But the Marquis,” said the Prince, “ will be 
delighted to receive so charming a gentleman 
and erudite a traveller as Count Monte-Le- 
ne. 

“But I also know M. de Maulear,” said the 
Count. ‘i 

“Indeed! then you know every one,” said 
the old man. “Why then be so ceremonious? 
People of our rank easily understand each oth- 
er. Besides, if the invitation of my son is all 
you need, here he comes to speak for himself.” 

D’Harcourt and Taddeo, especially the lat- 
ter, who knew how devotedly Monte-Leone 
had loved Aminta, participated in the embar- 
rassment of the scene. Aminta trembled. “Ah! 
ay here at last, Monsieur,” said the Prince to 

is son, as he appeared at the door of the bou- 
doir. “You are a lucky fellow to have your 
father as your wife’s cavalier servente, for you 
have not been near her during the whole eve- 
ning.” The Marquis turned pale, and said 
wi itation, “Excuse me, sir, but I met 
some old friends who kept possession of me 
all the evening.” 

“ Ah!” ook the Prince, “apropo of old 
friends—or old acquaintances, if you will, here 
is one of yours—the Count Monte-Leone, who 
wants oniy for a word from your mouth to re- 
new his acquaintance and visit me.” 

Henri looked at Monte-Leone, whom he had 
not seen before. 

Without trouble, without agitation, or any 
apparent effort, he said, “Count Monte-Le- 
one will always be welcome whenever he pleas- 
es to visit me.” 

Aminta cast a glance full of surprise, grief, 
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and reproach on the Marquis, and a secret 
voice repeated in her very heart:—“ He is no 
be 2 jealous. and therefore does not love me.” 

“Very weli,” said the Prince, to his son, and 
turning to Monte-Leone, and giving him his 
hand, he said,“ We shall meet again, my dear 
colleague.” He continued, “ We will talk of 
our travels, and especially of the chapter of 
Ceprano.” 

en taking the arm of Aminta, who could 
searcely support herself, he returned to the 
-room. 
Vi.—JOURNAL OF A HEART. 

Tue entertainment continued, and the joy- 
ous sounds of the orchestra reached the very 
extremity of the garden of the Hotel, where 
the Duchess of Palma had taken refuge to con- 
ceal her tears from all observers. She heard 
a faint noise beneath a neighboring hedge, and 
looking towards it, saw Taddeo gazing at her 
with an expression of great grief. 

“ Taddeo,” said she. 

“ Yes,” said the young man, “ Taddeo, who 
pities and suffers with you because he knows 
all and suffers all that unappreciated love can 
inflict on the heart—” 

This was said with an expression of deep 
pity. 

“Who has told you,” said the Duchess 
proudly, “that I suffered as you say ?” 

“Your tears,” said Taddeo, “and the mem- 
ory of the past. Better still, yourself. The 
words you uttered not long ago in the boudoir, 
and which by chance I heard.” 

“ Signor,” replied the Duchess with indigna- 
tion, “do not attribute to chance what you 
owe to ignoble curiosity. To watch a woman 
—to surprise the secrets of her heart, is infa- 
mous, and betrays the hospitality extended to 
you. It shows a want of respect for me, and 
absence of honor in yourself.” 

“Signora, my only excuse is my ardent pas- 
sion, which has lasted in spite of time and con- 
tempt. Ihave no motive for my fault but my 
sad interest in ‘(= suffering, the cruel pro- 
gress of which 1 have read on your features 
since the commencement of the entertainment ; 
—that is all—” 

“But, Signor, what have I said? What 
words have I uttered ?” said the Duchess, every 
feature being instinct with terror. 

“Nothing, alas! that my heart has not long 
been aware of. He that you loved, you love 
still, and his coldness and insensibility for your 
devotion, makes you lament his ingratitude 
and indifference.” 

The Duchess seemed, as it were, relieved 
of an enormous burden which oppressed her. 
She breathed more freely and murmured these 
words with a burst of gratitude to God .who 
had preserved her—* He knows nothing.” 

“'Taddeo,” said ‘she, giving him her hand, 
“I pardon you, for I am myself guilty, very 
guilty in still preserving my old sentiments in 
the face of my new obligations, voluntarily 
contracted. I on Iam certain, lost the right 
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to re h you with a fault, which passion in- 
iguloes to commit, while I commit one far 
— For pity’s sake forget what you have 

eard, and to ask me to explain it would be an 
offence. Pity me in your heart. Ah! pity 
me, for I am most unfortunate.” Then drying 
her eyes, she continued, “No more of this— 
be a friend to me as you promised six months 
ago, when we came to Paris. On this condi- 
tion alone you know that I permitted you to 
see me. Now give me your arm, and let us 
return to the ball-room, whence, probably, 
our absence has been remarked.” The eg 
ed in silence down the alley which led to the 
ball-room. 

Two hours after, all was calm and silent 
where every thing had been gay and brilliant. 
The lights were out, and the darkness of night 
replaced the thousand lamps which a few min- 
utes before were seen to glitter within the 
— windows. But one person in all the 

otel of the Duke of Palma was awake. A 
woman sat alone, in a room of rare elegance, 
still wearing her ball attire, but with her hair 
dishevelled and her heart crushed. Her eyes 
were fixed and dry, and yet red with the tears 
she had shed. She was in all the brillianey of 
youth and beauty, but which was already de- 
faced somewhat, by the iron claws of sorrow, 
which by sleepless nights and the ravages of 
jealousy seemed resolved yet more to lacerate 
‘her. With her head resting on her hands, beau- 
tiful and touching gs Canova’s Magdalen, she 
looked with sorrow over the papers which lay 
strewn on a rich ebony desk before her. A 
lamp, the upper portion of which was shrouded 
in blue tuile, cast a pale and sad light over her 
brow. Her fine white hand rested on the 
pers which she seemed afraid to touch. “No,” 
said she, “it is ——— ; all that these con- 
tain are but falsehoods. No, this journal of 
my heart, written by myself, day by day, can- 
not be a romance created by the imagination 
in its delirium. No! all I wrote there was 
true. I felt the joys and bitternesses, yet it 
now seems tome adream. A dream! can it 
be a dream %” 

Taking up the papers convulsively she read 
as follows :—*It is he. I have seen him again 
and free. I thought that he, like myself, had 
contracted a oe obligation. Is this joy 
or grief? The ties he was about to form, the 
ties the mere thought of which caused me a 
terrible anguish, were imposed on me by my- 
self. Oh my God! what have I done? 
perfidious demon inspired me when I yielded 
to another than to him the right to love me? 
When I promised a love I knew could be given 
to no other than to him? Why on the day of 
that fatal marriage did I see him only when I 
was about to leave the church? I would have 
broken off had I stood at the foot of the altar 
—I would have told him who was about to 
give me his name—ask me not to perjure my- 
self! do not ask me to pledge you a faith I 
cannot keep! my heart, my soul, my love are - 
his. I thought, alas! because he was not free 
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that I too might cease ta be. I fancied my 


ny to be power, my spite to be courage. | deserted 


however, I saw him pale and sombre, 

the door of the temple, I felt 

the of death take possession of me, 
and I doubted long after that sad day, if I had 
seen a shadow, if some hallucinations of my 
senses had not evoked a phantom of my van- 
ished ilove, to inspire me with eternal regret. 
Yet we it was! HE it was! and when at the 
risk of my very life I would have flown to- 
wards that man, I was forced to follow an- 
other.” The poor woman paused ; for a mist 
obscured her sight, a distillation of burning 
tears. She resumed her task :—* I am a Duch- 
ess-—but of what value is that vain title which 
I sought, as an wgis against memory, to me? 
Have I found it such? For a long time, I 
thought so. I should, however, never have 
seen him again. I should have passed no 
happy days near him, and have been igno- 
rant of the delirium and intoxication of his 
resence, which I never can forget. I had 
emery the wife of the Duke of Palma six months, 
when a mission of the King of Naples forced 
him to leave me at a villa on the Lago di 
Como, while he went in a foreign country to 
discharge the duties his monarch had imposed 
on him. I scarcely dared to confess to my- 
self, in spite of the kindness of the Duke, 
how I was delighted during his absence, for it 
gave me a liberty of mind and thought which 
was absolutely necessary to my heart. Re- 
solved to discharge all my duties, I lived, or 
rather vegetated, in this existence, so unoccu- 
pied and objectless as all marriages contracted 
without love must be. Amid, however, the 
dead calm of a marriage contracted without 
love, there glittered sometimes a burst of pas- 
sion repressed, but alas! not stifled. Dark 
passions filled my bosom, and I felt the poison 
of regret. I found myself often longing for 
my independence, which, however, would not 
have contributed to my happiness, but would 
at least have permitted me to indulge in my 
sécret sorrow. My temporary solitude, there- 
fore, became precious to me, for I was about 
to abandon myself to sadness without annoy- 
ing any one, and without exciting a curiosity 
which it was impossible for me to satisfy. 
When one evening I had been wandering alone 
on the banks of the lake, I was terrified by a 
terrible scene on the water. Ata great dis- 
tance a man made every effort to approach the 
shore—for his boat was evidently sinking be- 
neath him. Some opening, beyond doubt, per- 
mitted the water to penetrate, and his danger 
became every moment more imminent. I was 
too far from the villa to send him any assist- 
ance, and as a secret presentiment was joined 
to the horror and pity caused by the spectacle, 
I felt the greatest anxiety about the stranger. 
The night was near, and the sky became dark- 
er every moment. By the flashes of lights 
here and there, I saw the bark almost sink- 


- ing, and ere long, it was entirely gone—and 


the-tranquil waves of the lake, calm as they 





are wont to be, rolled over it. My strength 
me, and almost in a fainting condition, 
I fell on the strand. I did not absolutely Jose 
consciousness ; for far in the distance 1 heard 
the sound of sudden blows on the water, for 
which at the time I could not account. The 
noise approached, and grew every moment 
more distinct. I then heard the sound, as it 
were, of a body falling on the sand, accompa- 
nied by a painful ery. I heard no more. Soon 
I saw the light of the torches of my servants, 
who being uneasy, had come to look for me. 
They found me, and also a half inanimate body, 
dripping with water. It was doubtless the per- 
son whose boat had foundered in the water, 
and I ordered him to be taken to the villa and 
carefully attended to. It was late, and I re- 
turned. A few hours had since the 
event, and I was sitting alone at the piano. 
ee bore me back to my last appearance at 
San-Carlo, where a mad and infatuated public 
had bade me so enthusiastic an adieu. hile 
all that crowd had eyes, for him alone I wish- 
ed to be beantifal—for him alone to be worthy 
of the admiration I excited. Dreaming this, 
my fingers run over the keys, and joining my 
voice to the instrument, I sang almost uncon- 
sciously that touching air in which I had been 
so much applauded. My song was at first low 
and half-whispered, but gradually increased in 
power. I thought I spoke to him, and that his 
eyes were fixed on mine. At last I paused, 

le with surprise, joy and terror. In the glass 
before me I saw Count Monte-Leone.” 

The memory of this event was so distinct 
and exciting, that the Duchess paused and 
looked around for the apparition which had 
caused her such keen emotion. Then, as if 
she delighted to place the knife in the wound, 
she took up the manuscript, and continued :— 

“«Excuse me, Madame,’ said the Count, . 
‘for having thus introduced myself into your 
house; but I am come to thank you for the 
cares I have received in your name.’ 

“* You—you here? said I, yet doubting my 
eyes. ‘Is itadream orvision? Speak, speak 
once more, that I may be sure I do not dream.’ 

“¢Felina, said he, in a tone full of melan- 
choly, ‘I know not why our fate should thus 
constantly bring us together. But one might 
think, that still faithful to your old oath, you 
continue the providence you used to be to me. 
When a few months since, after the wreck of 
all my hopes of happiness, after having been 
misconceived by those for whom I had done 
so much, when sad and desperate, I cursed my 
egotistical and cold career, you appeared to me 
in the Church of Ferentino and cast on me, in 
the face of your marriage vows, one of those 
deep-loving looks which cheer the heart and 
attach it to life. And when on the I ke, ex- 
hausted with fatigue and ready to yield under 
the struggle necessary to avert my threatened 
fate, you again came to my relief. You see, 
then,’ continued he, smiling sadly, ‘ that in be- 
coming the good angel of the Duke of Palma, 
you do not cease to be mine.’ 
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“ Never had the Count spoken thus to me. 
He had always been cold, and seemed most 
unwillingly to acknowledge the services I had 
rendered him. I had never received an affec- 
tionate word from his mouth before. He saw 
the trouble he gave me, and taking my hand, 
said, with a voice full of sensibility, ‘ Are you 
happy? At this question, it seemed as if my 
heart would break, and I burst into tears. 

“+ Felina, said he, ‘ why do you weep? what 
is the meaning of this ? 

“*Do not question me,’ said I. ‘Let me 
keep the cause of those tears a secret, for you 
ean neither dry up nor understand them. Tell 
me though about yourself, said i. Tell me of 
your vara ed 

“Monte-Leone grew pale, and said, ‘I am 
not married, I am free.’ 

“T could not repress a feeling of joy. 

“* Ah? said he, bitterly, ‘Do you enjoy my 
misfortune ? 

“This word restored me to my sang-froid. 
I became more calm, and questioned him. The 
Count told me all. 

“For many months, he had travelled and 
returned to Europe to arrange some pecuniary 
matters previous to his return to France, where 
he purposed to remain. Passing by la Tre- 
mezzina, he learned, indirectly, that certain 
malevolent reports had been circulated in rela- 
tion to him by the brothers of the powerful 
association, of which he had been the chief. 
A venta was to meet on the opposite shore of 
Lake Como. Taking a rude costume—he had 
gone thither, for the purpose of protesting 
against the perfidious insinuations of his ene- 
mies. Afraid, however, of being watched by 
some agent of his enemies, he resolved to cross 
the lake alone and at night. Thus he became 
so near being lost. ‘The Count wished to leave 
me that night, for he was aware of the absence 
of the Duke of Palma, and was afraid of com- 
promising me. I, however, retained him for 
several days in the villa, for the purpose of 
throwing off the vigilance of his enemies. 
Alas! how have I regretted those days, the 
only happy ones of my life. How rapidly they 

away! The Count knew the mystery 
wished to hide from him. He read it in my 
soul, the only thought of which he long had 
been. He knew why I had married, what tears 
and sorrow I had known, and what anguish it 
had caused me. Touched by this vast sacri- 
fice, understanding the extent of my love, I 
saw the ice of his heart gradually begin to melt. 
. But as his heart warmed to mine, a secret 
terror took possession of me. Tasting all the 
joy of seeing arise in the heart of the Count, 
sentiments which, when I was free I could not 
have heard without pride and satisfaction, I 
trembled at the idea of being able to listen to 
them only with crime. Soon it was I who 
besought the Count to fly—to leave me—to 
see me no more. Strange, however, is the 
human heart; the passion of Monte-Leone 
seemed to feed on my opposition. He forgot 
the past, he could not realize it to have existed. 





“ Sitting by my side during the long da 
beneath the flowery hesenrat the villa, the 
Count, as he said, saw through the darkness 
in which he had been enveloped—his eyes re- 
covered their vision, and at last I appeared to 
him, for the first time, the most charming, the 
most adorable of women. Never was there a 
more eloquent tenderness than his—and to me 
who lived for him alone—whose image was 
ever before me, who had loved him in spite of 
his coldness and indifference, almost his con- 
tempt, to me he used this language of en- 
treaty . . . Yet he did so to a woman who loved 
him. A month passed in this cruel contest of 
love and duty. The contest was not equal, 
and passion triumphed. The Count had left 
the villa, but was concealed in the vicinity, and 
I saw him cif Se become more tender and 
affectionate. e must have suffered as I have 
to understand the intoxication of my happi- 
ness. To be loved by him had never seemed 
possible; and to possess this life-dream, to 
read in his looks a passion I alone had ex 

rienced hitherto, was a veil, thin indeed, but 
which prevented me from discerning how great 
was my fault. If it did become known to me, 
I loved it; for in my delirium I thought that I 
gave to this man a heart which belonged to 
him, and a person of which, in defiance of his 
rights, another was possessed. The other 
though, whom I doubly injured by this thought, 
had given me truly, loyally, and nobly, his 
heart, his rank, his name. So completely, 
however, was I led astray, that I censured the 
Duke for this very generosity. Sometimes, 
however, my life of love had its sorrows. The 
Count would be sad, and in his moments of 
melancholy, forgot my presence, and spoke 
slightingly on the volatility of women and of 
their caprices. I used to look at him with 
surprise, and seek to discover his secret 
thoughts. One day it was revealed to me. 

“*When women are young,’ said he, ‘ they 
suffer themselves to be led away by brilliant 
exterior, and by that studied gallantry of which 
the French make such a display.’ A few words 
full of venom escaped him involuntarily in re- 
lation to a rival that she whom he had loved 
preferred to him. So shocked was I, that I 
asked him, if ill-humor at his repulse alone 
had led him to my feet. Without knowi 
how he had done so, the Count saw he 
wounded me, and by increased care and ten- 
derness lulled a suspicion which ultimately 
was to rise in all its power and agony. 

-“One day, we were to separate. The Count 
was obliged to go to Naples, where he was 
impatiently waited for. My despair at this 
intelligence was terrible. How could I leave 
this sweet happiness which had grown around 
me in two months! It seemed above my 
power and ability. Nothing seemed to influ- 
ence the Count. I knew him well, and was 
aware that he never yielded. I soon ceased 
to contend, and he left me—not, however, 
without the tenderest oaths of con ‘ 
‘We will soon meet again,’ he remarked, ‘ and 
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: in that vast city where mystery is 
easy, where secret love finds an im- 
netrable shelter, we will reside—you still as 
utiful, I devoted as ever.” 
This was the end of the manuseri 
“Vain promises,” said La Felina, crushi 
the papers in her hands. “I wished to 
these once more. I wrote them after 
gone, and “7 are the history of my 
iness. I wished to be satisfied 
mn happy. I doubt it sometimes, 
for during the three months the Count has 
been here, I see him every day resume more 
and more his old coldness to me. Formerly, 
I could reproach myself with nothing. I had 
betrayed no one; and he, in his disdain, had 
violated no promise. Now, though, he has 
created eternal remorse and regret. He has 
revived in my heart a flame which was nearly 
out—yet has nothing but indifference and con- 
tempt forme. He forgets, though, how dan- 
rous it is to offend an Italian woman. He 
& forgotten .what he read in my letter to his 
friend: ‘Had I been to the Count but an or- 
i woman, the charms of whom would 
have fixed him for a time, but whom he would 
repudiate as he has his other conquests, J 
have killed him.” 


VIL—DOCTOR MATHEUS. 
Art the time we write of, there was in la rue 
Babylonne, near the faubourg Saint-Germain, 
an old house, the owner of which was really 


to be pitied. In consequence of a kind of fate 
which overhung this house, no room had been 
occupied for many years, and the persons who 
went thither in search of room, terrified at 
their sombre air, heard, subsequently, such 
stories of what had happened within its walls, 
took good care not to take up their abode 
there, even if they had given the denier-a- 
Dieu, an important matter in Paris, and a kind 
of bargain between the lodger and landlord, 
made in the presence of the porter, who is the 
notary, witness, and depository of the contract. 
If, however, any quiet family, led astray by the 
retirement of the house, established them- 
selves in it, the servants soon heard such 
stories from their neighbors in No. 15, 
that they lived in perpetual terror—madame 

w pale, and as often as monsieur sang 
fader than usual, or came in without noise, 
had nervous attacks. The unfortunate lodg- 
ers, menaced by jaundice or some other bilious 
complaint, in consequence of the repeated 
emotions to which they were subjected, were 
anxious always to go, even under the penalty 
of indemnifying the landlord. The latter saw 
himself again forced to submit to the reign 
of solitude in the old halls, which were gilt 
and painted @ la Louis XV., and saw the mil- 
dew and dust again rest on the windows and 
cells, as soon as the fires ceased to burn; not 
even the presence of a trunk, belonging to a 
chance sojourner in this desert isle, relieved 
the landlord from apprehensions of the recur- 
tence of his old calamity. The Crusoe of this 


desert island had declared that he had rather 
pay the lodging three, six, or nine-fold, than 
ive in such proximity with the miserable 
ideas which the house suggested. True, the 
Crusoe was an Englishman, predisposed to 
the spleen, and the sadness of his abode would 
soon have led him to augment by a new scene 
the dramas which had already happened in this 
house. The landlord, afraid that he would do 
so, hurried to conclude matters as soon as 
possible with the islander. 

The following was the reason of the bad 
repute of No. 13: 

A man had hung himself there for love. 
This was a horrid story, but it was not the 
whole drama. Three years after, two very 
old men, who were very rich, and said to be 
retired merchants, were found stifled beneath 
their mattress, and the criminal was never 
found out. The people of the quartier, how- 
ever, knew all about it, and said who was the 
murderer. They maintained it was the old 
suicide, the shadow of whom was ill at ease, 
and had a mortal aversion to any one who 
disagreed with him about a suitable and plea- 
sant residence. 

Yet for some time No. 13 had looked 
like all the other houses in the vicinity. 
People went in and came out, just as if it 
had been the domicile of no ghost. The 
knocker on the door was often heard, and 
when the porter opened his door, a little flow- 
er-garden was seen, with various horticultural 
treasures, expanding beneath the spring sun. 

At Jength a lodger was found, a very god- 
send to No. 13, whose lofty reason was supe- 
rior to ali the fables told of the house, and, by 
his presence defended it from the calumny 
which had been circulated about it; not by 
words but deeds, for he lived there, and was 
neither hung nor stifled, like the old merchants, 
who had several very evil disposed nephews, 
and who, to say the least, assisted the man 
that was hung in procuring the rich inherit- 
tance for them. This house had a large 
ground-floor, and many handsome rooms on 
the first story. The second story was very ex- 
tensive, having previously been the studio of a 
painter, but which had been appropriated by 
the new lodger to an object which we will 
describe by and by. We will not attempt a 
description of this new lodger, but will intro- 
duce to our readers one more competent to do 
it. This person is Mlle. Celestine Crepineau, 
an old maid between thirty-seven and forty- 
nine years of age. She was tall and thin, and 
had all her life rejoiced at this, for she had a 
form three fingers in diameter. True, a broom- 
stick can be grasped between the thumb and 
index finger, and yet is not very graceful. Let 
not any one think, though, in spite of this in- 
fantine vanity, that Mlle. Crepineau was of 
those virgins whom the Bible condemns as 
foolish about their beauty. She was a prudent 
honest-minded girl, the heart of whom if it ever 
spoke, did so in such low terms, that no one 





ever heard it. Mademoiselle Celestine’s virtue 
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was a proverb. Mothers in all that part of the 
town spoke of her as a model of prudence, and 
fathers pointed her out to their sons as - warn- 
ing against the passions of youth. ithout 
father or mother, from pane childhood, 
Mile. eau had no protector but her god- 
father, an old lawyer, who owned No. 13 of 
Babylonne-street. The worthy lawyer had 
provided for the youth of Mile. Celestine, and 
had long intrusted her with the control of his 
kitchen : discovering, however, how little talent 
his god-daughter had for the art of Cussy and 
Brillot-Savarin, and wishing to provide an 
honorable and comfortable home for her, he 
removed her from the charge of her personal 
to that of his real property. We will see how 
fully Mile. Celestine justified the esteem of her 
godfather with what martial courage she took 
meee of this kingdom of shadows; and 

ow, after sprinkling the whole house with 
holy water and hung a bough of a blessed tree, 
she had declared that this asylum, thus puri- 
fied, henceforth would be unapproachable to 
the man who had been hung. 

The fact is, for three years, neither the sui- 
cide nor any one else violated this sanctu- 
ary of virtue. But Mile. Celestine was not 
only a virtuous and sensible woman, but a 
woman of eloquence. Nothing could be more 
attractive than the harangues she made use of 
to induce lodgers to occupy herrooms. Honey 
flowed from her mouth, and many persons were 
led away by the siren’s song. But generally 
they soon became terrified and fled from the 
terrors which besieged them. Mlle. Celestine 
Crepeneau therefore could not praise her new 
lodger too highly. “What a charming man,” 
said she to her neighbors in 11 and 51, the 
porters of which looked on her as an oracle. 
“ Doctor Matheus is an angel, pure as those 
of Paradise. God forgive me for saying so, 
for I think he is handsomer than they, with his 
magnificent whiskers and moustache. I do not 
see why angels do not wear them! I am sure 
they are very becoming. Besides, he is so kind 
to other people. Only the other day he wished 
to set Tamburin’s leg, which some Jacobin 
had broken.” In Mile. Crepeneau’s mind, a 
Jacobin was capable of any thing. “And what 
a magnificent room he has! how beautiful: 
all full of noble skeletons, Jacobins’ heads, and 
books enough to fill all the Place Louis XV. 
He has also a fine practice, and patients of 
every kind coming on horseback, in carriages, 
on foot, and in wooden shoes. He refuses no 
one, and cures every body—even Tamburin. 
The poor animal is very fond of him, never 
barking when he passes, but wagging his tail 
as if he knew his physician. I alone attend to 
Doctor Matheus,” continued Mile. Crepeneau, 
“and I flatter myself he is well waited on. He 
has a great deal of trouble, too, especially on 
his consultation days. One would think then 
all Paris met at his house. He isa brave man, 
and is not afraid of ghosts! Yet he said the 
other day, ‘I have kilied so many people that 
one more would run me mad.’ ” 





Yet while Mile. Crepineau was thus prodi- 
gal of her praises, in front of No. 13, her lodg- 
er, as she called him, was in the third story of 
the house, and was shut up in his room-en- 

in the strangest manner. The studio 
had preserved nothing of its original destina- 
tion but its name. Instead of pictures, plaster 
casts, statuettes, and manikins, the table was 
covered with manuscripts, books, pamphlets, 
and loose papers; on this battle-field, where 
science, art and politics seemed to contend to- 
gether, stood a noble Japan vase from which 
arose a noble bouquet of white camelias— 
above this hung the portrait of a protestant 
preacher. 

Doctor Matheus, as Mile. Celestine had 
said, was young and handsome. He had lux- 
uriant fair hair, hanging in clusters around his 
face and falling on his shoulders, so as to give 
a seraphic air to his face, very well calculated 
to touch the heart of pious Celestine. In his 
mild blue eyes, however, there was an expres- 
sion of will, decision and daring which st 
ly contrasted with the rest of his face. e 

tor was tall and elegantly formed, and 
wore at home the costume ws popular at Leip- 
sig, Gottingen and Heidelberg, a doublet of 
velvet and a kind of cap surmounted by a 
plume. He had suppressed the plume. 
is exactly the costume of Karl de Moor in 
Schiller’s robber; and in 1847 we saw the 
pupils of those venerable universities stroll- 
ing through the streets of the German capitals 
in this very theatrical costume, precisely that 
of Wilhelm Meister’s actors when they met 
Mignon on the Ingolstadt road just after their 
unfortunate representation of et. The 
Doctor, we have said, was strangely engaged. 
He leaned over a vast chart of Europe, extend- 
ed before him like a body waiting for the 
knife of the anatomist. His eyes were ex- 
panded, his brow flushed, and from time to 
time he stuck black pins into this chart, and 
whenever he did so consulted the manuscripte 
which he held in his hand. When he had in- 
serted the last pin, he arose, and with a ery of 
joy looked around like a conqueror; as great 
men are wont to survey their fields of triumphs. 
“ Europe is ours,” said he, “and the world is 
Europe’s.” The vaccine of Carbonarism has 
taken, and courses from vein to vein, to the 
very noblest portion of the social body. It 
has reached and taken possession of the heart. 
The old man is dead and a new being is about 
to be born. Better still, Lazarus, regenerated, 
is about to burst from the tomb.” / 

Afraid to yield to a false hope, trembling 
lest he should be deceived in his calculations, 
the Doctor leaned again over his chart, and be- 
gan to compute the black pins which, like a 
mourning cloak, covered the map of Europe. 
And indeed the terrible monster he had named 
was a pall thrown over the happiness of the 
people of the world. The idealists and ambi- 
tious men who sought to extend it were the 
murderers of all prosperity. A Gothic clock 
which leaned against the wall struck eleven 
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The features of the Doctor at once changed 
their expression, and infinite =_ replaced the 
enthusiasm which pervaded them. He hurried 
to a low window of his cabinet, and pushing 
aside the curtain, looked anxiously into a gar- 
den which was behind the house he dwelt in, 
and from which he was separated only by the 
This gerd of — we have oe — 
i en belo to a magnificent hote 
in the street oe Vetus ina portal 
decked with flower vases led to rooms on the 
ground-floor. This door was just then opened 
and a beautiful girl hurried past, when the 
Doctor went to the window of his cabinet. 
The yo girl walked down an alley well 
lighted me S seemed to seek for the generous 
heat of the sun, and turned toward it like a 
true Heliotrope. She seemed to take no care 
of her complexion, for her head was scarcely 
covered by a straw-hat which could not avert 
the heat. A thin dress of embroidered mus- 
lin with short sleeves displayed her arms, and 
a blue sash surrounded her thin and delicate 
form. She gathered a few flowers, and cut 
away a few bad branches of the rose-trees 
with an elegant English pruning-knife. Then 
after 5 vp Parte two or three times up and 
down the alley in front of the portal, she put 
her hand to her brow as if to make a visor to 
shield her eyes from the burning rays of the 
sun. Just in front of her was the window— 
the curtain of which Doctor Matheus had 
drawn aside, and there he stood more beautiful 
and radiant than ever. The young girl blushed 
slightly and looked hastily away, for the sun 
— appeared too bright just then. The 
tor seemed fascinated by what he had seen, 
and we cannot say how long his ecstasy con- 
tinued. At last a well-known voice exclaimed 
on the other side of the door, which was 
closed even to Mlle. Celestine Crepineau, 
“Doctor—you are wanted in the parlor. A 
gentleman—a patient. He has given me his 
card to bring you.” 
“ Very well,” said the Doctor, “I am coming.” 
“ But, sir, if you will open the door I will 
give you his card.” 
“ Keep it,” said the Doctor, “ as I am coming 
down and do not need it.” 
“Yet,” said the inquisitive porteress.— 


“ Monsieur may wish to know the name in ad- 


vance.” 

“T do not,” said the Doctor, “ and hope Mile. 
Crepineau that you will go away.” 

“ My God!” said Mlle. Celestine, terrified at 
the Doctor’s manner. “What is the matter 
with my new lodger? Why will he not let 
me enter his cabinet? Perhaps though he is 
cutting up some human body, and has respect 
for my sex.” 

The Doctor left his room, and locked the 
door carefully ; putting the key in his pocket, 
he went down. When he entered the room 
he was amazed to see who was waiting for 


“ The Duke d’Harcourt here !” said he, bow- 
ing respectfully to his visitor. 





The Duke said, “ My visit should not surprise 
you, for I came, after all, only to thank you for 
your services to my dear Marie.” 

“Duke,” said Doctor Matheus, “your be- 
nevolent reception, when I had the honor to be 
presented to me has converted a duty into a 
pleasure. The natural interest,” added he, 
with profound emotion, “with which your 
daughter inspires all who see her, would make 
me most proud of her cure.” 

“ Doctor,” said the Duke, looking most ear- 
nestly at the physician, “ you inspire me with 
a confidence I have had in none of your breth- 
ren. Your reply, therefore, to my question, I 
shall look on asa sentence. Do not fear to be 
frank, Doctor, for I am prepared for every. mis- 
fortune ; already crushed by my sufferings, my 
heart looks forward to no earthly happiness. 
The lives of my two surviving children are the 
objects of my own life, but uncertainty is too 
much for me. Reply therefore, I beg you, 
sincerely to me whether the life of my child is 
in danger.” 

“ Duke,” said Doctor Matheus, “ the hand of 
God is more powerful than that of science.— 
He often strikes down the strong, and pre- 
serves the weak, so that none here. can tell 
when to expect his blows. I can, however, 
assure you on my honor, that your daughter, 
delicate as she is, at this time has not even a 
germ of the terrible malady which has ravaged 
your hearth. This germ isalways in the blood 
of members of the same family. Art establish- 
es this, though it can provide no remedy.— 
This secret enemy, however,” said the physi- 
cian, with a kind of pride, “ before which all 
known remedies are powerless, I can perhaps 
oppose and conquer.” 

“Tell me, Doctor, tell me!” said the Duke, 
clasping the Doctor’s hands, “save my child, 
grant her life, and my fortune is yours.” 

«“ Duke,” said Mathous, “if I the honor 
of a better acquaintance with you, I would not 
listen to such language as you have used.— 
Gold has little value in my eyes, and reputa- 
tion no more, for I do not place my hopes for 
the future in my profession. Since, however, 
study has revealed to me the art of assisting 
those who suffer, and of saving those who are 
in danger, I would esteem it a crime not to 
do so; and I promise this art shall be employ- 
ed in the cure of Mlle. d’Harcourt. 

‘ And,” said the Duke, “will this be a se- 
cret to me?” 

* No, Duke; I will use it in your presence. 
I will also own that I have already made use 
of it, though but slightly, in the case of Mlle. 
d@’Harcourt; what I have done, satisfies me that 
I may hope to see her completely restored.” 

“n is true;” said the Duke. “The inter- 
view and the simple remedies you prescribed, 
have sufficed to soothe the sufferings of my 
daughter. Ah! Monsieur,” added he, clasping 
the Doctor’s hand kindly, “ howcan I discharge 
my obligations towards you ?” 

“By granting me a boon, invaluable to me, 
and which all Paris will envy, and of which I 
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know you are prodigal indeed, your esteem— 
the respect of the Duke d’Harcourt—the most 
honorable and virtuous of men. You see, 
Monsieur, I place a great value on my consul- 
tations; and few persons have received so no- 
ble a recompense from you.” 

“ Doctor,” said the Duke d’Harcourt, with a 
smile, “in that case you are already paid ; for 
I know all that you do in Paris, and especially 
in this neighborhood. I know that want meets 
here with a better reception than opulence, 
and that you look on all sufferers as having an 
equal claim on your attention. You must be 
aware, that knowing this I have already given 
you all you ask.” 

** Well, then,” said the Doctor, “let me con- 
pave to have your respect, and we shall be 
ual.” 

Just then Mile. Celestine Crepineau knocked 
at the door. 

“Come in,” said Doctor Matheus. 

“ Sir, there are in the reception-room an Eng- 
lish Milord, and two miserable creatures wait- 
ing to see you.” 

“ Who are the latter ?” 

“One is an Auvergnat, very badly dressed, 
with a bandage over his eye, who has already 
been here once or twice.” 

Doctor Matheus seemed annoyed, and turned 
away lest the Duke should observe it. 

“The other is a peasant from the environs, 
who has a handkerchief over his face as if he 


enj a fluxion.” 

go go,” said the Duke, “ for your visitors 
are impatient, and sorrow should not wait. I 
will give place to Milord.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the Doctor, “ show in 
the poor wretches.” 

“Very well;” said the Duke, “the poor 
before the rich, I expected that.” Bowing kind- 
ly to the Doctor, the old nobleman left. 

As he passed through the reception room, he 
saw the Doctor’s visitors, each of whom looked 
towards him. The Milord rushed towards a 
window, which luckily was closed. The other 
two were introduced to the Doctor’sroom. No 
sooner were they there, than the one threw off 
his handkerchief, and the Auvergnat his band- 

The Doctor gave them his hand and ex- 
claimed, “ Monte-Leone! Taddeo.” 

“ And here, too, am I,” said the Milord, en- 
tering the room and throwing aside his red 
wig and burning whiskers. 

“ D’Harcourt, too”—said the Doctor, hurry- 
ing to meet the new comer—and then closing 
the curtains, “ Here we all are,” said he. 

“Yes, dear Von Apsbury,” said the Count, 
embracing him. “ The Pulcinelli of the Etrus- 
can villa are again united.” 





Dr. Franxzin’s father had seventeen chil- 
dren. He was the fifteenth. He says in his 
autobiography, that his father died at the 
age of eighty-nine, and his mother at the 
age of eighty-five, and that neither were 
ever known to have any sickness except that 
of which they died. 


From Fraser's Magazine, 
LIFE AT A WATERING PLACE. 
THE DOG OF ALCIBIADES. 
BY 0, ASTOR BRISTED. 

Ws left Tom Edwards mysteriously swal- 

lowed up, like a stage ghost down a 
trap-door. And do you know, reader, I am 
very near leaving him so for good and all, and 
suspending these sketches indefinitely,—yea, 
even to the time of the Mississippi dividends, 
or any other period beyond the Greek Calends 
that your imagination can conjure up. For 
the wise men—and the wise women, too—of 
Gotham are wroth with me, and one says that 
I am writing on purpose to libel this man or 
puff that woman, and another charges me with 
sketching my own life in Fraser, for self-glori- 
fication, and a third holds up the last number 
of Pendennis at me and says, “If you could 
write like ¢hat, there would be some excuse 
for you, but you won’t as long as you live.” 
“ Alas, no!” said I, and was just going to burn 
my unfinished papers, and vow that I would 
never again turn aside from my old craft of 
reviewing. But then came reflection in the 
shape of a bottle of true Dutch courage— 
genuine Knickerbocker Madeira—and said, 
“ Why should you be responsible for resem- 
blances you never meant, if people will insist 
on finding them? Consider how prone read- 
ers, and still more hearers who take their read- 
ing at second-hand, are to suppose that the 
author, be he great or small, must have repre- 
sented himself in some one of his personages.” 
True enough, Mr. Bottle; for instance, any 
one of our fashionables will tell you that “our 
spirituel and accomplished friend” (as Slingsby 
calls him), M. Le Vicomte Vincent Le Roi, is 
the hero of his thrilling romance, Le Chevalier 
Bazalion—why they should, or what possible 
resemblance they can find between the real 
man in New-York, and the ideal one in the 
novel, it passeth my poor understanding to 
discover. Bazalion is a stalwart six-footer, 
who goes about knocking people’s brains out, 
scaling inaccessible precipices, defending cas- 
tles single-handed against a a sews or two, 
and, by way of relaxation after this hard work, 
victimizing all the fair dames and blooming 
damsels that come in his way—breaking the 
hearts of all the women when he has broken 
the heads of all the men. Le Roi is a nice 
gentlemanly man, of the ordinary size, who 
sings prettily and talks well, and makes him- 
self generally agreeable, and not at all dan- 
gerous in society—much the more Christian 
and laudable occupation, it seems to me. If 
ever he does bore you, it is with his long sto- 
ries, not with a long pike as Bazalion used to 
do. Be the absurdity, then, on the head of 
him who makes it; Qui vult decipi decipiatur : 
if any one chooses to think that I am bodied 
forth under the character of Harry Benson, 
and am, in consequence, a handsome young 
man, who can do a little of every thing instead 
of——but never mind what; your actor has 





not yet sufficient standing to come down be- 
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fore the footlights, and have his little bit of 
private chaff with the audience. Only this 
will I say, so help me N. P- Willis, I mean to 
go on with these sketches till they are finished, 
vided always that Fraser will take them so 
ong and that you continue to read them, or 
fall into a sweet and soothing slumber over 
them, as the case may be. For if we are all 
to shut up shop until we can write as well as 
Mr. Titmarsh, there will be too extensive a 
bankruptcy of literary establishments. 

Before Ashburner could form any conjecture 
to account for the evanishment of Edwards— 
indeed before he could altogether realize it 
to himself—the little man’s head reappeared 
above the ground, though there were no signs 
of his horse; and at the same time Benson 
began to ride round the scene of the catastro- 
re at an easy canter, laughing immoderately. 

e Englishman shook up his brute into the 
best gallop he could get out of him, and a few 
more strides brought him near enough to see 
the true state of things. There was a marsh at 
no great distance, which rendered the grass in 
the immediate vicinity moist and sloppy, and 
just in this particular spot the action of the 
water had caved away a hole precisely large 
enough to receive a horse and rider—it could 
oo made a more accurate grave had 
the n measured for it—and so marked by 
a slight elevation in front, that it was ten to 
one any person riding over the ground at such 
a rate, and unacquainted with the position of 
this trap, but must fall headlong into it, as 
Edwards had done. There was some reason 
to suspect that our friend Harry, who was an 
habitual rider, and knew all the environs of 
Oldport pretty well, and was fonder of short 
cuts and going over grass than most American 
horsemen are, had not been altogether igno- 
rant of the existence of the pitfall; it looked 
very much as if he had led Edwards, who was 
no particular friend of his, purposely into it: 
but if such was the case, . kept his own 
counsel, When the fallen man and mare had 
scrambled out of the hole, which they did be- 
fore Benson had offered to help them, or Ash- 
burner had time to be of any assistance, it ap- 
peared that she had sprained her off fore- 
ankle, and he his nigh wrist. But they were 
close to the main road; by good luck a boy 
was found to conduct the animal home, and 
by a still greater piece of good luck the Rob- 
insons’ carriage happened to be coming along 
just then, so the little man, who did not take 
up much room, was popped into it, and as 
much pitied and mourned over by the lady 
occupants as was pére Guilleri in the French 
song. And, to do him justice, even without 
tbis consolation, he had taken his mishap very 
quietly from the first, as soon as he found 
himself not injured in any vital, i. e. dancing 


rt. 
Having finished their road at a more leis- 
urely our two horsemen arrived at the 





len after most of the company were assem- 
led there. And as the place wss one of gene- 


ral resort, they noticed traces of other parties, 
people of the Simpson class, hail-fellow-well- 
met men, who didn’t dance but took it out in 
inking, and who in their intercourse with 
the other sex, betrayed more vulgar familiarity 
and less refined indecency than characterized 
the men and boys of White, Edwards, Robin- 
son, and Co.’s set. But of these it may be 
supposed that the set took no heed. There 
was some really pretty scenery about the glen, 
but they took no heed of that either—to be 
sure, most of them had seen it at least once 
before. They had gone straight to the lar- 
gest parlor of the house, and led, as usual, by 
the indefatigable Edwards, had begun their 
tricks with the chairs. Booted and spurred as 
he was, and with his arm in a sling, the ever- 
ready youth had already arranged the German 
cotillion, taking the head himself, and consti- 
tuting Sumner his second in command. Ben- 
son was left out of this dance for coming too 
late, one of the ladies told him; but he did 
not find the punishment very severe, as he 
rather preferred walking with Ashburner, and 
showing him the adjacent woods. As they 
er out through several specimens of the 

impson species, who were smoking and loung- 
ing around the door, Ashburner nearly ran 
over a very pretty young woman who was 
coming up the steps. She was rather rusti- 
eally, but not unbecomingly dressed, and alto- 
gether so fresh and rosy that it was a treat to 
see her after the fine town ladies, even the 
youngest of whom were beginning to look 
faded and jaded from the dissipation of the 
season. But when she opened her mouth in 
reply to Benson’s affable salutation, it was like 
the girl in the fairy tale dropping toads and 
adders, so nasal, harsh, and inharmonious was 
the tone in which she spoke. 

“That’s Mrs. Simpson,” said Harry, as they 

went on, “the Bird’s wife. Pretty little wo- 
man: what a pity she has that vulgar accent! 
She belongs to New England originally ; one 
finds many such girls here, every way charm- 
ing until they begin to talk. But I suppose 
you saw no difference between her and any of 
us. In your ears we all s with a barbar- 
ous accent—at least you feel bound to think 
so.” 
“What do you think yourself? You have 
known a good many of my countrymen, and 
heard them talk, and are able to make the 
comparison. Do you, or do you not, find a 
difference ?” 

“To say the truth, I do; it isa thing I never 
think seriously of denying, for it seems to me 
neither singular nor to be ashamed of. You 
can tell an Irishman from a Londoner by his 
accent; so you can a Scotchman; or a York- 
shireman for that matter: why should you not 
be able to tell an American? The error of 
your countrymen consists in attributing to all 
our people the nasal twang, which is almost 
peculiar to one section of the country. If I 
were asked the peculiar characteristic of a 
New-Yorker’s speech, I should say monoione. 
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Notice any one of our young men—you will 
find his conversational voice pitched in the 
same key. Sumner on at the same uni- 
form growl, Edw: in an unvaried buzz. 
When I first landed in England, I was struck 
with the much greater variety of tone one 
hears in ordinary — Your women, 
especially, seemed to me always just going to 
ap: And I fancied the address of the men 
affected—just as, very likely, this monotone 
of ours seems affected to you.” 

“ What I remark most is a hardness and dry- 
ness of voice, as if the extremes of climate here 
had an injurious effect on the vocal organs.” 

“Perhaps they do; and yet I think you will 
find a better average of singers, male and fe- 
male, in our society than in yours, notwith- 
standing our fashionables are so engrossed by 
dancing. . Holla! here’s Harrison. How are 
you, old fellow? and how are the Texas In- 
convertibles ?” 

It was indeed the broker, wandering mood- 
ily alone. What had he in common with the 
rest of the company—the fops and flirts, the 
dancing men and dancing women? The males 
all snubbed and deed him, from tall White 
down to little Robinson; the women were 
hardly conscious of his existence. He knew, 
too, that he could thrash any man there in a 
fair stand-up fight, or buy out any three of 
them, ay, or talk any of them down in the so- 
ciety of sensible = learned people; and this 
very consciousness of superiority only served 
to embitter his position the more. There were 
other sets, doubtless, who would have wel- 
comed him gladly, but either they were not 
sufficiently to his taste to attract him, or he 
was in no mood to receive consolation from 
their sympathy. So he had wandered alone, 
wnteenion by the charming scenery about him 
—a man whom nobody cared for; and when 
Benson addressed him genially, and in an ex- 
uberance of spirits threw his arm over the 
other’s neck as they walked side by side, the 
broker’s heart seemed to expand towards the 
man who had shown him even this slight pro- 
fession of kindness, his intelligent eyes lighted 
up, and he began to talk out cheerfully and 
unassumingly all that was in him. 

Harrison’s own narrative of his personal 
prowess, as well as the qualified panegyric 

ronounced upon him by Benson, had led Ash- 
Comer to expect to find in him a manly person 
with some turn for athletic sports a = 
living, but no particular intellectual endow- 
ments beyond such as his business demanded. 
He was, therefore, not a little astonished at 
(inasmuch as he was altogether unprepared 
for) the variety of knowledge and the extent 
of mental cultivation which the broker dis- 
played as their conversation went on. They 
talked of the hills and valleys, and ravines and 
water-courses around them, and Harrison com- 
pared this place with others in a way that 
showed a ready observer of the beauties of 
nature. They talked of Italy, and Harrison 
had at his fingers’ ends the principal palaces in 





every city, and the best pictures in every pal- 
ace. They talked of wane and ison 
— Plato. They talked of England and 

rance, and Harrison displayed a familiar ac- 
quaintance, not merely with the statistics of 
the two countries, but also with the habits and 
characteristics of their people. Finally, they 
talked on the puzzling topic of American society 
—puzzling in its transition state and its singu- 
lar contrasts—and, whether the broker’s views 
were correct or not, they were any thing but 
commonplace or conventional. 

“ Our fashionable society has been all a mis- 
take hitherto,” said Harry (Ashburner could 
not well make out whether there was a spice 
of irony in his observation); “Mrs. Benson 
and some others are going to reform it indif- 
ferently. The women thus far have been lost 
sight of after marriage, and have left the field 
to the young girls. Now they are beginning 
to wake up to their rights and privileges.” 

“ They will not remedy any of the present 
evils in that way,” answered ison, appar- 
ently addressing himself to Ashburner, but he 
seemed to be talking at Benson and through 
him at Benson’s wife, or his own, or both of 
them. “Our theory and practice was that a 
young girl should enjoy herself in all freedom ; 
that her age and condition were those of plea- 
sure and frolic—of dissipation, if you will— 
that after her i she, comparatively 
speaking, retired from the world, not through 
any conventional rule or imaginary standard 
of propriety, but of her own free will, and in 
the natural course of things ; because the cares 
of maternity and her household gave her suffi- 
cient employment at home. A woman who 
takes a proper interest in her family gives them 
the first place in her thoughts, and is always 
ready to talk about them. Now these do- 
mestic details are the greatest possible bore to 
a mere fashionable casual drawing-room ac- 
quaintance. Hence you see that the French, 
whose chief aim is to talk well in a drawing- 
room or an opera box, utterly detest and un- 
mercifully ridicule every thing connected with 
domesticity or home life. On the other hand, 
if a married woman never talks of these things 
or lets you think of them, she does not take a 
proper interest in her family. No, the fault 
of youth is with the other sex. There are too 
few men about, and too many boys. And the 
more married belles there are the more will 
the boys be encouraged. For your married 
belles like to have men about them younger 
than themselves—it makes them appear young- 
er, or at least they think so; and besides, such 
youths are more easily managed and more sub- 
servient. But, still worse, the more these boys 
usurp the place of men in society, the more 
boyish retrograde will the few men be- 
come who continue to divide the honors of so- 
ciety with them. When Plato enumerated 
among the signs of a republic in the last stage 
of decadence, that the youth imitate and rival 
old men, and the old men let themselves down 
to a level with the youth, he anticipated ex- 
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actly the state of things that has come to pass 
among us. Look at that little friend of yours 
with the beard—I don’t mean Edwards, but an 
plder man ahout his size.” 

“Dicky Bleecker, I suppose you mean,” 
growled Benson: “he’s as much your friend— 
or your wife’s—as he js mine.” ' 


“Well, he is my contemporary, I may say ;, 


perhaps five years at most my junior. What 
perceptible sign of mature age or manliness js 
there about hin? In what is he superior to 
or distinguishable from young Snelling, who 
but this season rejoices in his first white tie 
and first horse, and in the fruits of his first 
course of dancing lessons ?” 

«“ Well, but consider,” said B , who was 
always ready to take up any side of an argu- 
ment—it was one of the first criticisms Ash- 
burner made on American conversation, that 
the men seemed to talk for victory rather than 
for truth—* it stands to reason, that an intelli- 
gent married woman must be better able than 
a girl to converse with a mature man, and her 
conversation must have more attraction for 
him. As to our boys coming out too soon, 
doubtless they do, but that depends not on the 
persons ready to receive them, but on the gen- 
eral socia] system of the country which pushes 
them into the world so early. For instance, I 
was left my own master at twenty-one. So, 
too, with the want of proper pro and 
growth in knowledge of the men. It is and 
must be so with the man of fashion every 
where, for he is not occupied in learning things 
that have a tendency to develop or improve 
his mind, but the contrary. I myself have 
seen Frenchmen of fifty as easily amused and 
as r after trifles as boys.” 

“Frenchmen?” sneered the other; “yes, 
but they are boys all their lives, except in in- 
nocence.” 

“Very amusing and pleasant, at any rate; 
the best people for travelling acquaintances that 
I know.” 

“ Exactly——very pleasant to know for a lit- 
tle while. I have met with a great many 
Frenchmen who impressed me favorably, and 
I used to think as you say, what amusing peo- 
ple they were, but I never had occasion to live 
with one for any length of time without find- 
ing him a bore and a nuisance. A Frenchman 
turns himself inside out, as it were, at once. 
He shows off all that there is to show on first 
acquaintance. You see the best of him imme- 
diately, and afterwards there is nothing left 
but repetitions of the same things, and eternal 
dissertations on himself and his own affairs. 
He is like a wide, shallow house. with a splen- 
= front externally, and scanty furniture in- 

e.” 

“ Very true, and an Englishman (don’t blush 
Ashburner) is like a suite of college-rooms in 
one of his own university towns—a rusty ex- 
terior, a dark, narrow passage along which you 
find your way with difficulty ; and when you 
do get in, jolly and comfortable apartments 
open suddenly upon you; and as you come to 














examine them more carefully, you discover all 
sorts of oom little, out-of-the-way closets 
and recesses, full of old books and old wine, 
and all things rich and curious. But the en- 
trance is uninviting to a casual acquaintance. 
Now, when you find an American of the right 
stamp (here Benson’s hands were accidentally 
employed in adjusting his cravat), “he hits the 
proper medium, and is accessible as a French- 
man and as true as an Englishman.” 

Ashburner was going to express a doubt as 
to the compatibility of the two qualities, when 
Harrison struck in again... 

“On that account I never could see why 
Frenchmen should be dreaded as dangerous 
in society. They fling out all their graces at 
once, exhaust all their powers of fascination, 
and soon begin to be tiresome. How many 
cases I have seen where a Frenchman fancied 
he was making glorious headway in a lady’s 
affections, and that she was just ready to fall 
into his arms, when she was only ready to fall 
asleep in his face, and was civil to him only 
from a great sacrifice of inclination to polite- 
ness !” 

“Very pleasant it must be to a lady,” said 
Ashburner, “that a man should be at the 
same time wearying her to death with his com- 
pany, and periliing her reputation out of doors 

y his language.” 

“By Jove, it’s dinner time!” exclaimed 
Benson, pulling out a microscopic Geneva 
watch. “I thought the clock of my inner 
man said as much.” And back they hurried 
through the woods to the Glen House, but 
were as late for the dinner as they had been 
for the dance. Harrison and Benson found 
seats at the lower end of the table, where 
they established themselves together and be- 
gan, @ propos of Edwards’s misadventure, to 
talk horse, either because they had exhausted 
all other subjects, or because they did not 
think the company worthy a better one. Mrs. 
Benson beckoned Ashburner up to a place by 
her, but, somehow, he found himself opposite 
Mrs. Harrison’s eyes, and though he could not 
remember any thing she said ten minutes after, 
her conversation, or looks, or both, had the 
effect of transferring to her all the interest he 
was beginning to feel for her husband—of 
whom, by the way, she took no more notice 
than if he had not belonged to her. 

“Poor Harrison!” said Benson, as he and 
Ashburner were walking their horses leisurely 
homeward that evening (they both had too 
much sense to ride fast after dinner), “he is 
twice thrown away! He might have been a 
literary gentleman and a lover of art, living 
quietly on a respectable fortune ; but his father 
amc | make him go into business. He might 
be a model family man, and at the same time 
a very entertaining member of society; but 
his wife has snubbed and suppressed him for 
her own exaltation. If, instead of treating 
him thus, she would only show him a little 
gratitude as the source of all her luxury and 
magnificence, her dresses and her jewelry, 
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her carriage and horses (what a pair of iron- 
ys she does drive!), and all her other splen- 
ors—if she would only be proud of him as 
the great broker—not to speak of his varied 
knowledge, of which she might also well be 
roud—if she would take some little pains to 
interest herself in his pleasures and to brin 
him forward in society—how easily she coul 
correct and soften his little uncouthnesses of 
rson and dress, if she would take the trouble! 
hy should she be ashamed of him? He is 
older than she—how much? ten years ps, 
or twelve at most. He is not a beauty; but 
in a man, I should say, mind, comes before 
ood looks; and how infinitely superior he is 
in mind and soul to any of the frivolous little 
beaux, native or foreign, whom she delights to 
draw about her !” 

“T] fear I shall never be able to regard Mr. 
Harrison with as much respect as you do. It 
may be ignorance, but I never could see much 
than between a speculator in stocks and 
a gambler.” 

“ When a man is in his predicament domes- 
tically there are three things, to one, two, or 
all of which he is pretty sure to take—drink, 

bling, and horses. Rasieon is too purely 
intellectual a man to be led away by the vulgar 
animal temptation of liquor, though he has a 
good cellar, and sometimes consoles himself 
with a snug bachelor dinner. Stock-jobbing is, 
as you say, only another sort of gambling, 
and this is his vice: at the same time you will 
consider that it is his business, to which he was 
brought up. Then, for absolute relaxation, 
he has his ‘fast crab.’ Put him behind his 
2’ 45" stepper and he is happy for an hour or 
two, and forgets his miseries—that is to say, 
his wife.” 

“But you talk as if his marriage was the 
cause of his speculations, whereas you told 
me the other day that his speculations were 
the indirect cause of his marriage.” 

“You are right: I believe the beginning of 
that bad habit must be set down to his father’s 
account; but the continuance of it is still 
chargeable on his wife. I have heard him say 
myself that he would have retired from busi- 
negs long ago but for Mrs. Harrison—that is 
to say, he had to go on making money to sup- 
ply her extravagance.” 

One fine morning there was a t bustle 
and flurry; moving of trunks, and paying of 
bills, and preparations for departure. The 
fashionables were ro out, and had 
gone off in a body. e brilliant equipages 
of Ludlow and Léwenberg, the superfine mil- 
linery of the Robinsons, the song and story of 
the Vicomte, the indefatigable revolutions of 
Edwards, were all henceforth to be lost to 
the sojourners at Oldport. Mr. Grabster 
heeded not this practical protest against the 
error of his ways. He had no difficulty in fill- 
ing the vacant rooms, for a crowd of people 
from all parts of the Union constantly thronged 
Oldport, attracted by its reputation for cool- 
ness and salubrity; and he rather preferred 





people from the West and South, as they 
knew less about civilized tife, and were more 
easily imposed upon. To be sure, even they 
would find out in time the deficiencies of his 
establishment, and report them at home; but 
meanwhile he hoped to fill his pockets for 
two or three seasons undercover of The Sew- 
er’s puffs, and then, when business fell off, to 
impose on his landlord with some plausible 
story, and obtain a lowering of his rent. 
Some few—a very few—of “ our set” were 
left. Our friend stayed, because the 
air of the place agreed remarkably with the 
infant hope of the Bensons; and a few of the 
beaux remained—among them Sumner, White, 
and Sedley—either out of friendship for Ben- 
son, or retained by the attractions of Mrs. 
Benson, or those of Mrs. Harrison; for the 
lionne stayed of course, it being her line to do 
just whatever the*exclusives did not do. But 


‘though Benson remained, he was not disposed 


to suffer in silence. All this while The Sewer 
had been filled with letters lauding every thing 
about the Bath Hotel; and communications 
equally disinterested, and couched in the same 
tone, had found their way into some more res- 
pectable prints. Benson undertook the thank- 
less task of undeceiving the public. He sat 
down one evening and wrote off a spicy epis- 
tleto The Blunder and Bluster, setting forth 
how things really were at Oldport. Two 
days after, when the New-York mail arrived, 
great was the wrath of Mr. Grabster. He 
called into council the old gentleman with the 
melodious daughter, The Sewer reporters, and 
some other boarders who were in his confi- 
dence ; and made magnificent, but rather vague 
promises, of what he would do for the man 
who should discover the daring individual who 
had thus bearded him in his very den; simul- 
taneously he wrote to T'he Blunder and Blus- 
ter, demanding the name of the offender. 
With most American editors such a demand 
(especially if followed up with a good dinner 
or skilfully-applied tip to the reporter or cor- 
respondent) would have been perfectly suc- 
cessful. But he of T'he Blunder and Bluster 
was a much higher style of man. As Benson 
once said of him, he had, in his capacity of 
the first political journalist in the country, as- 
sociated so much with gentlemen, that he had 
learned to be something of a gentleman him- 
self. Accordingly he replied to Mr. Grabster, 
in a note more curt than courteous, that it 
was impossible to comply with his request. 
So the indignant host was obliged to content 
himself for the time with ordering The Sewer 
to abuse the incognito. Before many days, 
however, he obtained the desired information 
through another source, in this wise. 

Oldport had its newspaper, of course. Every 
American village of more than ten houses has 
its newspaper, Mr. Cranberry Fuster, who 
presided over the destinies of Oldport Dai- 
ly Twaddler, added to this honorable and ami- 
able occupation the equally honorable and 
amiable one of village attorney. Though his 
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r was in every sense a small one, he felt 
en talked as big as ifit had been The Times, or 
The Moniteur, or The Blunder and Bluster. He 
held the President of the United States as sonte- 
thing almost beneath ltis notice, and was in the 
habit of lecturing the Czar of Russia, the Em- 
peror of Austria, and other foreign powers, in 
true Little sen a style. Emboldened by 
the impunity which attended these assaults, he 
undertook to try his hand on matters nearer 
home, and boldly essayed one season to write 
down the polka and redowa as indecent and 
immoral. But here he found, as Alexander, 
Napoleon, and other great men, had done be- 
fore him, that there is a limit to all human power. 
He might better have tried to write off the roof 
of the Bath Hotel, which was rather a fragile 
piece of work, and might have been carried 
away by much less wind than usually served 
to distend the columns of The Twaddler. The 
dou, Tom Edwards snapped his heels, so to 

in the face of the mighty editor, and the 
exclusives continued to polk more frantically 
than ever in the teeth of his direst fulminations. 
One practical effect, however, these home dia- 
tribes had, which his luminous sallies on foreign 
affairs altogether failed to effect—they put 
money into his pocket. The next thing Ame- 
ricans like to hearing themselves well praised, 
is to hear somebody, even if it be themselves, 
well abused ; and accordingly, on the mornings 
when Mr. Fuster let out an anti-polk: article, 
the usually small circulation of his small sheet 
was multiplied by a very large factor—almost 
every stranger bought a copy, the million to see 
the abuse of the fashionables, the fashionables 
to see the abuse of themselves. 

Benson, in the course of his almost annual 
visits to Oldport Springs, had been frequently 
amused by the antics of this formidable gentle- 
man, and had laudably contributed to make 
them generally known. Once, when Mr. Fuster 
had politely denominated the Austrian emperor 
“a scoundrel,” Harry moved The Blunder and 
Bluster to say, that it was very sorry for that 
potentate, who would undoubtedly be over- 
whelmed with mortification when he learned 
that The Twaddler entertained such an opinion 
of him. Whereupon Fuster, who was of a lite- 
ral dulness absolutely joke-proof, struck off a 
flaming article on “the aristocratic sympathies 
of ‘The Blunder and Bluster, which, like a Bri- 
tish Whig and Federal journal as it was, always 
came to the rescue of tyrants and despots, &c. 
&e. On another occasion—the very morning 
of a State election—The T'waddler had an- 
nounced, with a great flourish, “that before its 
next sheet was issued Mr. Brown would be in- 
vested with the a, honors that the State 
could confer upon him.” But even American 
editors are not always infallible; Mr. Brown 
came out sadly in the minority, and the day 
after The Blunder and Bluster a little cor- 
ner ph to this effect :— 

e sincerely regret to see that our amusi 
little contemporary, THe OLprort Dawe 
TWaDDLER, has suspended publication.” 








At this Mr. Fuster flared up fearfully, and 
vey tg to sue The Blunder and Bluster for 
Now this magniloquent editor, who professed 
to be a great moral reformer at home, and to 
regulate the destinies of nations abroad, was in 
truth the mere creature and toady of Mr. 
Grabster, the greater part of the revenue of his 
small establishment being derived from print- 
ing the bills and advertisements of the Bath 
Hotel. As in duty bound, therefore, he set to 
work to abuse the anonymous assailant of that 
atrociously-kept house, calling him a quantity 
of heterogeneous names, more than insi- 
nuating he was a person who had never 
been in good society, and did not know what 
good living was, because he found fault with 
the living at the Bath Hotel. The leader wound 
up with a more than ever exaggerated eulogy 
of Mr. Grabster and his “able and gentlemanly 
assistants.”. Benson happened to get hold of 
this number of The Twaddler one evening when 
he had nothing to do, and those dangerous im- 
plements, pen, ink, and paper, were within his 
reach. Beginning to note down the absurdities 
and non sequiturs in Mr. Fuster’s article, he 
found himself writing a very chaffy letter to 
The Twaddler. He had an unfortunate talent 
for correspondence had Benson, like most of 
his countrymen; so, giving the reins to his 
whim, he finished the epistle, making it very 
spicy and satirical, with a garnish of similes and 
assical quotations—altogether rather a neat 
piece of work, only it might have been objected 
to as a waste of cleverness, and building a large 
wheel to break a very small bug upon. Then 
he dropped it into the post-office himself, never 
dreaming that Cranberry would publish it, but 
merely anticipating the wrath of the little-great 
man on receiving such a communication. It 
chanced, however, not long before, that Benson, 
in the course of some legal proceedings, had 
been to sign papers, and “take fifty cents” 
worth of affidavit” as he himself phrased it, be- 
fore Mr. Fuster in his legal capacity. The latter 
ntleman had thus the means of identifying 
y comparison, the handwriting of the pseudo- 
nymous letter. In a vast fit of indignation, not 
unmingled with satisfaction, he brought out 
next ay Harry’s letter at full length, to the 
t peril of the Latin quotations, and then 
ollowed it up with a rejoinder of his own, in 
which he endeavored to take an attitude of sub- 
lime dignity, backed up by classical quotations 
also, to show that he understood Latin as well 
as Benson. But the attempt was as unsuccess- 
ful as it was elaborate, for his anger broke 
through in every other sentence, making the in- 
tended “ smasher” an extraordinary compound 
of superfine writing and vulgar abuse. 

When in the course of human events (he 
began) it becomes necessary for men holding 
our lofty and responsible position to stoop to 
the chastisement of pretentious ignorance and 
imbecility, we shall not be found to shrink from 
the task. The writer of the above letter is 
Mr. Henry Benson, a young man of property, 
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and a Federal Whig. He insinuates that we 
are very —_ It’s no such thing; we are 
not stupid a bit, and we mean to show Mr. B. 
as much before we have done with him. Mr. 
Benson is a pompous young aristocrat, and Mr. 
Grabster is more of a gentleman than he is— 
and so are we too for that matter. He says 
the Bath Hotel is a badly kept house. We say 
it isn’t, and we know a great deal better than 
he does. We have dined there very often, and 
found the fare and attendance excellent: and 
so did the Honorable Theophilus Q. Smith, of 
Arkansas, last summer, when he came to enjoy 
the invigorating breezes of this healthful loca- 
lity. "That distinguished and remarkable man 
expressed himself struck with the arrangements 
of the Bath Hotel, which left him no cause, he 
said, to regret the comforts of his western home. 
But this establishment cannot please the fasti- 
dious Mr. Benson! O tempora, O Moses ! as 
Cicero said to Catiline, guousque tandem? 

And so on for three columns. 

Likewise, The Sewer, which had begun to 
blackguard The Blunder and Bluster’s corres- 
pondent while he remained under the shelter 
of his pseudonym, now that his name was 
known, came out with double virulence, and 
filled half a sheet with filthy abuse of Harry, 
including collateyal assaults on his brother, 
grandmother, and second cousins, and most of 
the surviving members of his wife’s family. 
But as Benson never read The Sewer, this part 
of the attack was an utter waste of Billings- 
gate so far as he was concerned. What did 
surprise and annoy him was to find that The 
Inexpressible, which, though well-known to be 
a stupid, was generally considered a decent 
paper, had taken the enemy’s side, and publish- 
ed some very impertinent paragraphs about him. 
Afterwards he discovered that he had been the 
victim of a principle. The Inexpressible and 
Blunder and Bluster had a little private quarrel 
of their own, and the former felt bound to at- 
tack every thing inany way connected with the 
latter. 

Nevertheless Benson was not very much dis- 
tressed even at this occurrence, for a reason 
which we shall now give at length, and which 
will at the same time explain the oe of 
the heading we have given to this number. 
While every body was reading The Sewer and 
The Twaddler, and the more benevolent were 
pitying Harry for having started such a nest 
of editorial and other blackguards about his 
ears, and the more curious were wondering 
whether he would leave the hotel and resign 
the field of battle to the enemy, our friend re- 
ally cared very little about the matter, except 
so far as he could use it for a blind to divert 
attention from another affair which he had on 
hand, and which it was of the greatest impor- 
tance to keep secret, lest it should draw down 
the interference of the local authorities: in 
short, he had a defiance to mortal combat im- 

nding over him, which dangerous probability 

had brought upon himself in this wise. 

Among beaux who remained after the 





Hegira of the fashionables was a Mr. Storey 
Hunter, who had arrived at Oldport only just 
before that great event, for he professed to be 
a traveller and travelling man, and, to keep up 
the character, never came to a place when other 
people did, but always popped up unexpectedly 
inthe middle, or at the end, of a season, as if 
he had just dropped from the moon, or arrived 
from the antipodes. He had an affectation of 
being foreign—not English, or French, or Ger- 
man, or like any particular European nation, 
but foreign in a general sort of way, some- 
thing not American; and always, on which- 
ever side of the Atlantic he was, hailed from 
some locality; at one time describing himself 
in hotel books as from England, at another as 
from Paris, at another from Baden—from any- 
where, in short, except his own native village 
in Connecticut. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple, moreover, he carefully eschewed the in- 
digenous habits of dress; and while all the 
other men appeared at the balls in dress coats, 
and black or white cravats, he usually display- 
ed a flaming scarlet or blue tie, a short frock 
coat, and yellow or brown trousers. A man 
six feet high, and nearly as many round, is a 
tolerably conspicuous object in most places, 
even without any marked peculiarities of dress ; 
and when to this it is added, that Mr. Hunter 
exhibited on his shirt-front and watch-chain 
trinkets enough to stock a jeweller’s shop, and 
that he was always redolent of the most fash- 
ionable perfumes, it may be supposed that he 
was not likely to escape notice at Oldport. 
His age no one knew exactly; some of the 
old stagers gave him forty years and more, but 
he was in a state of wonderful preservation, 
had a miraculous dye for his whiskers, and a 
perpetually fresh color in his cheeks. Sedley 
used to say he rouged, and that you might see 
the marks of it inside his collar; but this ma 

have been only an accident in shaving. He 
rather pone Lan § French to English in conver- 
sation; and with good reason, for when he 
used the former language, you might suppose 
(with your eyes shut) that you were talking 
to a very refined gentleman, whereas, so soon 
as he opened his mouth in the vernacniar, the 
provincial Yankee stood revealed before you. 


.| As to his other qualities and merits, he ap- 


peared to have plenty of money, and was an 
excellent and indefatigable dancer. Ashburn- 
er, when he saw him spin round morning after 
morning, and night after night, till he all but 
melted away himself, and threatened to drown 
his partner, thought he must have the laudable 
motive of wishing to reduce his bulk, which, 
however, continued undiminished. Notwith- 
standing his travels and accomplishments, 
which, especially the dancing, were sufficient 
to give him a passport to the best society, 
there were some who regarded him with very 
unfavorable eyes, more particularly Sumner 
and Benson. Supposing this to be merely 
another of the frivolous feuds that existed in 
the place, and among “our set,” Ashburner 
was not over-anxious or curious to know the 
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cause of it. Nor, if he had been, did the par- 
ties seem disposed to afford him much infor- 
mation. Benson had, i observed one 
day, that that Storey Hunter was the greatest 
blackguard in Oldport, except The Sewer re- 
porters; but as he had aiready said the same 
thing of half-a-dozen men, his friend was not 
deterred thereby from making Hunter's ae- 
eenen res rather, from accepting it ;.the 
ifficulty at Oldport being, not to make the 
acquaintance of any man in society. And he 
found the fat dandy, to all appearance, an inno- 
cent and good-natured person, rather childish 
for his years, and well illustrating Harrison’s 
assertion, that the men in fashionable life ra- 
ther retrograded than developed from twenty 
to forty; but in no apparent respect formida- 
ble, suve for a more than American tendency 
to gossip. He had some story to the preju- 
dice of every one, but seemed to tell all these 
stories just as an enfant terrible might, with- 
out fully understanding them, or at all heed- 
ing the possible consequences of repeating 
them. : 
The glory of the balls had departed with 
Edwards and the Robinsons, but the remain- 
ing fashionables kept up their amusement with 
much vigor; and the absence of the others, 
though detracting much from the brilliancy of 
the place, was in some respects the gain of a 
loss.. White came out in all his glory now 
that most of the young men were gone. With 
his graceful figure, neat dress, and ever-ready 
smile and compliment, he looked the very ideal 
of the well-drilled man of fashion. Sumner, 
though he could not have talked less if he had 
been an English heavy dragoon-officer, or an 
Hungarian refugee, understanding no language 
but his own, was very useful for a quiet way 
he had of arranging every thing beforehand 
without fuss or delay, and, moreover, had the 
peculiar merit (difficult to explain, but which 
we have all observed in some person at some 
period of our lives) of being good company 
without talking. Benson, with less pretence 
and display than he had before exhibited, showed 
an energy and indefatigableness almost equal 
to Le Roi’s; whatever he undertook, he “ kept 
the pot a-boiling.” In short, the people of 
“ our set,” who were left, went on among them- 
selves much better than before, because the 
men’s capabilities were not limited to dancing, 
and the women had less temptation to be per- 
petually dressing. Besides, the removal of 
most of the fashionables had encouraged the 
other portions of the transient population to 
come more forward, and exhibit various primi- 
tive specimens of dancing, and other traits 
worth observing. One evening there was a 
“hop” at the Bellevue. Ashburner made a 
point of always looking in at these assemblies 
for an hour or so, and scrutinizing the compa- 
ny with the coolness and complacency which an 
Englishman usually assumes in such places, as 
if all the people there were made merely for 
his amusement. Benson, who had literally 
polked the heel off one of his boots, and there- 





by temporarily disabled himself, was loungi 
eer with him, making observations on 4 
women, and things generally. 

“You wouldn’t think that was only a girl of 
seventeen,” said Harry, as a languishing bru- 
nette, with large, liquid black eyes, and a vo- 
luptuous figure, glided by them in the waltz. 
“How soon these Southerners develope into 
women! They beat the Italians even.” 

“I wonder the young lady has time to grow, 
she dances so much. I have watched her two 
or three evenings, and she has never rested a 
moment except when the music stopped.— 
Something must suffer, it seems to me. Does 
her mind Sem uniformly with her person ? 
She is a great centre of attraction, I observe ; 
is it only for her beauty and dancing ?” 

“T suppose a beautiful young woman, with 
fifty or sixty thousand a year, may consider 
mental accomplishments as superfluous. She 
knows, perhaps, as much as a Russian woman 
of five-and-twenty. How much that is, you, 
who have been on the Continent, know.” 

“Ah, an heiress; acres of cotton-fields, 
thousands of negroes, and so on.” 

“Exactly. I put the income down at half 
of what popular report makes it; these south- 
ern fortunes are so uncertain: the white part 
of the property (that is to say, the cotton) va- 
ries with the seasons; and the black part 
takes to itself legs, and runs off occasionally. 
But, at any rate, there is quite enough to 
make her a great prize, and an object of admi- 
ration and attention to all the little men—not 
to the old hands, like White and Sumner; 
they are built up in their own conceit, and 
wouldn’t marry Sam Weller’s ‘female mar- 
chioness,’ unless she made love to them first, 
like one of Knowles’s heroines. But the ju- 
veniles are crazy about her. Rebinson went 
off more ostentatiously love-sick than and 
man of his size I ever saw; and Sedley is al- 
ways chanting her praises—the only man, wo- 
man, or child, he was ever known to speak 
well of. I don’t think any of them will catch 
her. Edwards might dance into her heart, 
perhaps, if he were a little bigger; but as it 
is, she will, probably, make happy and rich 
some one in her own part of the world. 
She says the young men there suit her better, 
because they are ‘ more gentlemanly ’ than we 
Northerners.” 

“T have heard many strangers say the same 
thing,” said Ashburner, prudently refraining 
from expressing any opinion of his own for 
he knew Benson’s anti-southern feelings. 

“Tf education has any thing to do with be- 
ing a gentleman, then, whether you take edu- 
ca'ion in the highest sense, as the best disci- 
pline and expansion of the mind by classical 
and scientific study; or in the utilitarian sense, 
as the acquisition of useful knowledge, and a 
practical acquaintance with men and things; 
or in the fine lady sense, as the mastery of airs, 
and graces, and drawing-room accomplish- 
ments; or in the moralist’s sense, as the curb- 
ing of our mischievous propensities, and the 
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energizing of our good ones—in every case, 
we are more of gentlemen than the Southern- 
ers. If the mere —— of oe and 

gress in the grosser more material arts 
If evvilization, have any thing to do with it, 
then, too, we are more of gentlemen. Their 
claims rest on two semnitied first, they live 
on the unpaid labor of others, while we all 
work, more or less, for ourselves, holding idle- 
ness as disgraceful as they do labor; second- 
ly, they are all the time fighting duels.” 

“ Are there no duels ever fought in this part 
of the country ?” 

sta om ew | since Burr shot Hamilton. 
Alexander ilton was one of cur greatest 
men, and his death excited a feeling through- 
out the Northern States which put down the 
practice almost entirely ; and I certainly think 
it a step forward in real civilization.” 

“Do you mean to say that it is with you as 
with us, where, if a man becomes so involved 
in a quarrel that he is challenged, it is against 
him and almost ruin to him whether he fights 
or does not fight? Or is publie opinion de- 
cidedly in favor of the man who does not 
fight, and against the man who does? For in- 
stance, suppose you were challenged your- 
self ?” 

“A man can’t say beforehand what he 
would do in an emergency of the kind; but 
my impression is that I should not fight, and 
that the opinion of society would bear me 
out.” 

“ But suppose a man insulted your wife or 
sister ?” 

“It is next door to impossible that an 
American gentleman should do such a thing; 
but if he did, I should consider that he had 
reduced himself to the level of a snob, and 
should treat him as I would any snob in the 
streets,—knock him down, if I was able; and 
if I wasn’t, take the law of him: and if a man 
had wronged me irreparably, I fancy I should 
do as these uncivilized Southerners themselves 
. do in such a case,—-shoot him down,in the 
street, wherever I could catch him. What 
sense or justice is there in a duel? It is as 
if a man stole your coat, and instead of having 
him put into prison, you drew lots with him 
whether you or he should go.” 

“But suppose a man was spreading false 
reports about you; suppose he said you were 
no gentleman, or that you had cheated some- 


bod ” 

“Bah! replied Benson, dexterously evad- 
ing the most important part of the question, 
“if I were to fight all the people that spread 
false reports about me, I should have my 
hands full. There is a man in this room that 
slandered me as grossly as he could four years 
ago, and was very near breaking off my mar- 
riage. That fat man there, with all the jew- 
elry—Storey Hunter.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the other, really sur- 
prised, for he had just seen Mrs. Benson con- 
versing with the ponderous exquisite, appa- 
rently on most amicable terms. a 








“Yes, and it was entirely gratuitous. I 
never gave the scamp any provocation. By 
Jupiter !” Benson turned very white and then 
very red, “if he isn’t dancing with my wife! 
His impudence is too much, and——. I be- 
lieve one of our women would put up with 
any thing from a man here if he can only 
dance well. They have no self-respect.” 

Benson appeared to have very little himself 
at that moment, and not to care much what 
he said or did. He trembled all over with 
rage, and his friend expected to see-an im- 
mediate outbreak ; but, as if recollecting him- 
self, he suddenly stammered out somethi 
about the necessity of changing his boots, an 
limped off accordingly for that purpose. He 
was not gone more than five minutes, but in 
that time had contrived not only to supply his 
pedal deficiency, but also to take a drink b 
way of calming himself; and after the drin 
he took aturn with Miss Friskin, and whirled 
her about the room, till he knocked over two 
or three innocent bystanders, all of which 
tended very much to compose his feelings. 
Ashburner had a presentiment that something 
would happen, and stayed longer that night 
than his wont; indeed. till the end of the 
ball, which, as there was now no German co- 
tillion, lasted till only one in the morning. 

But the universal panacea of the polka had 
its mollifying effect on Benson, and every 
thing might have passed off quietly but for an 
unlucky accident. Some of the young South- 
erners had ordered up sundry bottles of cham- 

gne, and were drinking the same in a corner, 

unter, who was much given to toadying 
Southerners (another reason for Benson’s dis- 
like of him), mingled among them, and par- 
took of the inspiring beverage. In vino veri- 
tas is true as gospel, if you understand it 
rightly as meaning that wine develops a 
man’s real nature. Hunter, being by nature 
gossipy and mendacious, waxed more and 
more so with every glass of Heidseck he took 
down. Ashburner chancing to pass near the 

oup, had his attention arrested by hearing 

mson’s name. He stopped, and listened: 
Hunter was going on with a prolix and some- 
what confused story of some horse that Ben- 
son had sold to somebody, in which transac- 
tion Sumner was somehow mixed up, and the 
horse hadn’t turned out well, and the pur- 
chaser wasn’t satisfied, and so on. 

“ If Benson hear this !” thought Ashburner. 

And Benson did hear it very promptly, for 
Sedley was within ear-shot, and, delighted at 
having a piece of mischief to communicate, he 
tracked Harry out at the further extremity of 
the room, to inform him of the liberties Storey 
Hunter was taking with his name. Where- 
upon the slandered one, with all his wrath re- 
awakened, traversed the apartment in time to 
hear the emphatic peroration that, “bad as 
Sumner was, Benson was a thousand times 
worse.” 

“T can’t stand this,” exclaimed he. “* Where 
is Frank Sumner?” Sumner was not visible. 
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“ Ashburner, will you stand by me if there’s 
arow?” ' 

By this time the ball was up, and 
Benson, on ro to look for his party, 
found that” Mrs. ., like a true watering-place 
belle, had gone off without waiting for him. 
This was exactly what he wanted. Keeping 
his eye on Hunter, he followed him out to the 
head of the staircase, where he had just been 
bidding good night to some ladies. No one 
was in sight but Ashburner, who happened to 
be standing just outside the door-way. The 
fat man nodded to Harry as if they had been 
the best friends in the world. 

“Curse his impudence !” exclaimed Benson, 
now fairly boiling over. ‘“Holloa, you Hun- 
ter! did you know you were an infernal scoun- 
drel? Because you are.” 

“ What for?’ quoth the individual in ques- 
tion, half sobered and half disconce by 
this unceremonious address. 

“And a contemptible blackguard,” contin- 
ued Benson, following up his verbal attack. 

«“ You're another,” retorted Hunter. 

Ashburner wondered if the two men were 
going to stand slanging each other all night. 

“Tought to have pulled your nose three 
years ago, and now take that!” and Benson, 
who been working at his glove ever since 
the parley began, twitched it off and slapped 
Hunter in the face with it. 

When an Irishman sees two people fighting, 
or going to fight, his natural impulse is to 
urge them on. A Scotchman or an American 
tries to part them. A Frenchman runs after 
the armed force. An Englishman does no- 
thing but look quietly on, unless one side 
meets with foul play. Thus it was with Ash- 
burner in the present instance. He took Ben- 
son’s request “to stand by him in case of a 
tow,” au pied de la lettre. He stood by him, 
and that was all. 

As soon as Hunter felt the glove in his face 
he struck out at Benson, who stopped the 
blow very neatly, and seemed about to return 
it with a left-hander; then suddenly changing 
his style of attack, he rushed within the oth- 
er’s and catching him by the throat 
with both hands, did his best to strangle him. 
Hunter, unable to call for help or to loosen the 
throttling grasp of his assailant, threw himself 
bodily upon him. As he was about twice Ben- 
son’s size and weight, the experiment succeed- 
ed. Harry was thrown off his feet and preci- 
pitated against the banisters, which being of 
slight material, gave way like so much paper, 
and both men tumbled over into the landing- 
place below amid a t scattering of splin- 
ters. Lighting on their feet, they began to 
pummel each other without doing more dam- 
age than a couple of children, for they were 
at such close quarters and so blinded by rage 
that they hit wild; but Benson had caught his 
man by the throat again and was just gettin, 
him into chancery, when White, Sedley, an 
some of the Southerners, attracted by the 
noise, ran down stairs, calling on the “ gentle- 





men” to “behave as such,” and words proving 
ineffectual, endeavoring to pull them apart; 
matter, for Benson hung on 
like grim death, and when his hand was remov- 
ed from Hunter’s collar, caught him again by 
the nose, nor would he give up till Mr. Sim- 
son, who was one of the stoutest and most ac- 
tive men in the place, caught him up from be- 
hind and fairly carried him off to the hall below. 
Then he seemed to come to himeelf all at once, 
and recollected that he had invited the remains 
of “our set” to supper that night. And ac- 
cordingly, after taking a rapid survey of him- 
self in a glass, and ing that his face bore 
no mark of théconflict, and that his dress was 
not more disordered than a man’s usually is 
when he has been polkaing all the evening, he 
went off to meet his company, and a very 
merry time they had of it. Ashburner was 
surprised to find that the tors of the 
fray were able to ignore it so completely. If 
they had been old men and old soldiers, they 
could not have acted with more discretion, and 
it was impossible to suspect from their conver- 
sation or manner that any thing unpleasant had 
occurred. “These people do know how to 
hold their tongues sometimes,” thought he. 

Next morning while strolling about before 
breakfast (he was the earliest riser of the 
young men in the place, as he did not dance or 
_ le), he heard firing in the ay we 

e thought of hisconversation with Benson 
and the occurrences of last night, and then re- 
collected that he was out of practice himself, 
and that there would be no harm in trying a 
few shots. So he strode over to the gallery, 
and there, to his astonishment, found on one 
side of the door the keeper, on the other Frank 
Sumner (who had given a most devoted proof 
of friendship by getting up two hours earlier 
in the morning than he had ever been known 
to do before); and between them Benson, 
blazing away at the figure, and swearing at 
himself for not making better shots. 

“Take time by the forelock, you see,” said 
he as he recognized Ashburner. “ Nunquam 
see a The - will — - achal- 
enge this morning, I suppose, and I want to 
be ready for him.” 

“ But do you know,” said the Englishman, 
“if after this you should kill your man, we in 
our country would call it something very like 
murder ?” 

“That may be,” answered Harry, as he let 
fly again, this time ringing the bell ; “but we 
only call it practice.” 





Joun Apams, in his Diary, states, that out 
of eight prominent members of the Boston 
bar in 1763, with whom he was one evening 
discussing the encroachments of England upon 
the colonies, only one, Adams himself, lived 
through the Revolution, as an advocate of 
American independence. Five adhered to 
Great Britain: Gridley, Auchmuty, Fitch, 
Kent, and Hutchinson. Thatcher died in 
1765, and Otis became incapacitated in 1771. 
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From Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. 
THE TWIN SISTERS. 
A TRUE STORY, 
BY W. WILKIE COLLINS, AUTHOR OF “ ANTONINA.” 
MONG those who attended the first of the 
King’s levées, during the London season of 
18—, was an unmarried gentleman of large for- 
tune, named Streatfield. While his 
was proceeding slowly down St. James’s Street, 
he naturally sought such amusement and occu- 
pation as he could find in looking on the brilliant 
seene around him. The day was unusually 
fine ; crowds of spectators thronged the street 
and the balconies of the houses on either 
side, all gazing at the different equipages with 
as eager a curiosity and interest, as if fine ve- 
hicles and fine people inside them were the 
rarest objects of contemplation in the whole 
metropolis. Proceeding at a slower and slow- 
er pace, Mr. Streatfield’s carriage had just arviv- 
ed at the middle of the street, when a longer 
stoppage than usual occurred. He looked care- 
lessly up at the nearest baleony; and there 
among some eight or ten ladies, all strangers to 
him, he saw one face that riveted his attention 
immediately. 

He had never beheld any thing so beautiful, 
any thing which struck him with such strange, 
mingled, and sudden sensations, as this face. 
He gazed and gazed on it, hardly knowing 
where he was, or what he was doing, until the 
line of vehicles began in to move on. 
Then—after first ascertaining the number of 
the house—he flung himself back in the car- 
riage, and tried to examine his own feelings, 
to reason himself into self-possession ; but it 
was all in vain. He was seized with that 
amiable form of social monomania, called “love 


at first sight.” 
He entered the palace, greeted his friends, 
and.performed all the nec Court ceremo- 


nies, feeling the whole time like a man ina 
trance. He spoke mechanically, and moved 
mechanically—the lovely face in the baleony 
occupied his thoughts, to the exclusion of ev- 
ery thing else. his return home, he had 
e ments for the afternoon and the evenin 
—he forgot and broke them all; and walk 
back to St. James’s Street as soon as he had 
changed his dress. } 

The balcony was empty; the sight-seers, 
who had filled it but a few hours before, had 
departed—but obstacles of all sorts now tend- 
ed only to stimulate Mr. Streatfield; he was 
determined to ascertain the — of the 
young lady, determined to look on the lovely 
face again—the thermometer of his heart had 
risen already to Fever Heat! Without loss of 
time, the shopkeeper to whom the house be- 
longed was bribed to loquacity by a purchase. 
All that he could tell, in answer to inquiries, 
was that he had let his lodgings to an elderly 
a and his wife, from the country, who 

+ wee some friends os their eo to 
see the i to the levée. Nothi 
daunted, Mr. Stren eld questioned and war 
tioned again. What was the old geritleman’s 
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name !—Dimsdale.—Could he see Mr. Dims- 
dale’s servant?‘—The obsequious shopkee 
had no doubt that he could: Mr. e's 
servant should be sent for immediately. 

In a few minutes the servant, the all-impor- 
tant link in the chain of Love's evidence, made 
his appearance. He was a pompous, poi y 
man, who listened with solemn attention, wi 
a stern judicial calmness, to Mr. Streatfield’s 
rapid and somewhat confused inquiries, which 
were oe a by a minute description of 
the young , and by several oxjlanihicy 
statements, all very fictitious, and all very 
plausible. Stupid as the servant was, and sus- 
picious as all stupid people are, he had never- 
theless sense enough to perceive that he was 
addressed by a gentleman, and opesrre: enough 
to feel considerably mollified by the handsome 
douceur which was slipped into his hand. Af- 
ter much pondering and doubting, he at last 
arrived at the conclusion that the fair object 
of Mr. Streatfield’s ye cpm was a Miss Lang- 
ley, who had joined the party in the baleony 
that a vy Be wit ao ie was 
the daughter o pie A le 
Hall, amd shire. The amily were = 
staying in London, at —— Street. More in- 
formation than this, the servant stated that he 
could not afford—he was certain that he had 
made no mistake, for the Miss Langleys were 
the only very young ladies in the house that 
morning—however, if Mr. Streatfield wished 
tos to his amon ttt Bene | 
any message with which he might be cha 

But al Streatfield op alread heard 
enough for his purpose, an eparted at once 
for “ club; Sotermined to discover some 
means of being introduced in due form to Miss 
Langley, before he slept that night—though 
he should travel round the whole cirele of his 
acquaintance—high and low, rich and poor— 
in making the attempt. Arrived at the club, 
he began to inquire a in all direc- 
tions, for a friend who knew Mr. Langley, of 
Langley Hall. He disturbed nomic 
gentlemen at their dinner; he interrupted 
agricultural gentlemen who were oe. 
over the prospects of the harvest ; he startl 
literary gentlemen who were deep in the crit- 
ical mysteries of the last Review; he invaded 
billiard-room, dressing-room, smoking-room ; 
he was more like a frantic ministerial whipper- 
in, hunting up stray members for a division, 
than an ordinary man; and the oftener he was 
defeated in his object, the more determined he 
was to succeed. At last, just as he had vain- 
ly inquired of every body that he knew, just 
as he was standing in the hall of the club- 
house thinking where he should go next, a 
friend entered, who at once relieved him of all . 
his difficulties—a precious, an estimable man, 
who was on intimate terms with Mr. Langley, 
and had been lately staying at Langley 
To this friend all the lover’s cares and anxie- 
ties were at once confided; and a fitter depos- 
itary for such secrets of the heart could hardly 
have been found. He made no jokes—for he 
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newly married man. 
. Two days after, Mr. Streatfield was the 
of mortals—he was introduced to the 


again | without a word m 


ble, never Eeneees 


weeks Mr. Streatfield was the accepted suitor 
of Miss Jane Langley. 

The wedding-day was fixed—it was arranged 
that the marriage should take place at Lang- 
ley Hall, whither the family proceeded, leav- 
ing the unwilling lover in London, a prey to 
all the inexorable business formalities of the 
occasion. For ten days did the ruthless law- 
[eeripene dead weights that burden the 

k of Hymen—keep their victim imprisoned 
in the metropolis, occupied over settlements 
that never seemed likely to be settled. But 
even the long march of the law has its end 
like other mortal things: at the expiration of 
the ten days all was completed, and Mr. Streat- 
field found himself at liberty to start for 
Langley Hall. 

A large party was assembled at the house 
to grace the approaching nuptials. There 
were to be tableaux, charades, boating-trips, 
riding-excursions, amusements of all sorts— 
the whole to conclude (in the play-bill phrase) 
with the eur climax of the wedding. Mr. 
Streatfield arrived late; dinner was ready: 
he had barely time to dress, and then bustle 
into the drawing-room, just as the guests were 
leaving it, to offer his arm to Miss Jane—all 
greetings with friends and introductions to 
strangers being postponed till the party met 
round the dining-table. 

Grace had been said; the covers were taken 
off; the loud, cheerful hum of conversation 
was just. beginning, when Mr. Streatfield’s 
eyes met the eyes of a young lady who was 
seated opposite, at the table. The guests 
near him, 0 ing at the same moment, that 
he eontinued ing after every one else had 





been placed, glanced at him inquiringly. To 
their astonishment and alarm, they Tsiind 
wl Bee nig ac A yrs 
features struck by par-. 
een Several of his friends spoke to him; 
but for Othe = —— pens be 
answer. eyes upon 
young lady opposite, he abruptly exclaimed, 
in a voice, the altered tones of which startled 
every one who heard him :—“ T'hat is the face 
I saw in the balcony !—zhat woman is the only 
ween Lemna wT The next instant, 
ore of either explanation or 
apology, he hurried from the room. 

One or two of the guests. mechanically 
started up, as if to follow him; the rest re- 
mene at the table, oe, on each other S 
speechless surprise. But before any one cou 
either act or almost at the moment 


| when the door pat on Mr. Streatfield, the 


attention of all was painfully directed to Jane 
Langley. She had fainted. Her mother and 
sisters removed her from the room immediate- 
ly, aided by the servants. As they engpeared, 
a dead silence again sank down over the com- 
pany—they all looked around with one accord 
to the master of the house. ' 

Mr. Langley’s face and manner sufficiently 
revealed the suffering and suspense that he 
was secretly enduring. But he was a man of 
the world—neither by word nor action did he 
betray what was passing within him. He re- 
sumed his place at the table, and begged his 

ests to i the same. He affected to make 
ight of what had happened; entreated eve’ 
one to forget it, or, if se remembered it at al 
to remember it only as a mere accident which 
would no doubt . satisfactorily explained. 
Perhaps it was only a jest on Mr. Streatfield’s 
part—rather too serious a one, he must own. 
At any rate, whatever was the cause of the in- 
terruption to the dinner which had just hap- 
pened, it was not important enough to require 
every body to fast around the table of the 
feast. He asked it as a favor to himself, that 
no further notice might be taken of what had 
occurred. While Mr. langieg was speaking 
thus, he hastily wrote a few lines on a piece 
of paper, and gave it to one of the servants. 
The note was directed to Mr. Streatfield ; the 
lines contained’ only these words:—* Two 
hours hence, I shall expect to see you alone in 
the library.” 

The. dinner proceeded ; the places occupied 
by the female members of the ae family, 
and by the young lady who had attracted Mr. 
Streatfield’s notice-in so extraordinary a man- 
ner, being left vacant. Every one present en- 
deavored to follow Mr. Langley’s advice, and 
go through the business of the dinner, as if 
nothing had oceurred; but the attempt failed 
miserably. Long, blank pauses occurred in 
the conversation; general topics were started, 
but never pursued ; it was more like an assem- 
bly of strangers, than a pee, | of friends; 
people neither eat nor drank, as they were ac- 
customed to eat and drink; they talked in 
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altered voices, and sat with unusual stillness, 
even in the same positions. Relatives, friends, 
and i all alike eres that some 

domestic catastrophe happened ; all 
‘oreboded that some serious, if not fatal, ex- 
planation of Mr. Streatfield’s conduct would 
ensue : sea apres vain and hopeless—a very 
mockery of self-possession—to attempt to 
shake off the sinister and chilling influences 
that recent events had left behind them, and 
resume at will the thoughtlessness and _hila- 
rity of ordinary life. 

Still, however, Mr. Langley persisted in do- 
ing the honors.of his table, in proceeding dog- 
geil through all the festive eeremonies of the 

our, until the ladies rose and retired. Then, 
after looking at his watch, he beckoned to one 
of his sons to take his place; and quietly left 
the room. ‘He only stopped once, as he crossed 
the hall, to ask news of his daughter from one 
of the sérvants. The reply was, that she had 
had a hysterical fit; that the medical attendant 
of the family had been sent for; and that since 
his arrival she had become more composed. 
When the man had spoken, Mr. ey made 
no remark, but proceeded at once to the Libary. 
He locked the door behind him, as soon as he 
entered the room. } 

Mr. Streatfield was already waiting there— 
he was seated at the table, endeavoring to 
maintain an ap of composure, by me- 
chanically turning over the leaves of the books 
before him. Mr. Langley drew a chair near 
him; and in low, but very firm tones, began 
the conversation thus :— 

“T have given you two hours, sir, to: collect 
yourself, to consider your position fully—I 
presume, therefore, that you are now prepared 
to favor me with an explanation of your con- 
duct at my table, to-day.” 

“ What explanation can I make ?—what can 
I say, or think of this most terrible of fatal- 
ities ?” exclaimed Mr. Streatfield, 5 i 
faintly and confusedly; and still not looking 
up—“ There has been an unexampled error 
committed !—a fatal mistake, which I could 
never have anticipated, and over which I had 
no on ” ; : af 

“ Enough, sir, of the language of romance, 
interrupted Mr. Langley, coldly ; “Iam neither 
of an age nor a disposition to appreciate it. I 
come here to ask plain questions honestly, and 
I insist, as my right, on receiving answers in 
the same spirit. You, Mr. Streatfield, sought 
an introduction to me—you professed yourself 
attached to my daughter Jane—-your proposals 
were (I fear unhappily for ws) aecepted—your 
wedding-day was fix now, after all this, 
when you happen to observe my daughter’s 
twin-sister sitting opposite to you—” 

“Her twin-sister!” exclaimed Mr. Streat- 
field; and his trembling hand crumpled the 
leaves of the book, which he still held while he 
spoke. “ Why is it, intimate as I have been 
with your family, that I now know for the 
yo ae that Miss Jane Langley has a twin- 


“Do you descend, sir, to a subterfuge, when 
I ask you for an explanation ?” returned Mr. 
Langley, angrily. “You must have heard, 
over and over again, that my children, Jane 
and Clara, were twins.” 

_M > my opm honor, I wan ra 

“Spare me all appeals to your word or your 
honor, sir; I am beginning to doubt both.” 

“I will not make the unhappy situation in 
which we are all placed, still worse, by answer- 
ing your last words, as I might, at other times, 
feel inclined to answer them,” said Mr. Streat- 
field, assuming a calmer demeanor than he had 
hithertc displayed. “I tell you the truth, when 
I tell you that, before to-day, I never knew 
that any of your children were twins. Your 

ter Jane has frequently spoken to me of 
her absent sister Clara, but never spoke to me 
of her as her twin-sister. Until to-day, I have 
had no opportunity of discovering the truth ; 
for until to-day, [have never met Miss Clara 
Langley since I saw her in the baleony of the 
house in St. James’s street. The only one of 
your children who was never present during my 
intercourse with fost family in London, was 
your daughter iter whom I 
now know, for the first time, as the young lady 
who really arrested my attention on my way to 
the Jevée-—whose affections it was really my 
object to win in seeking an introduction to 
you. ‘To me, the resemblance between the 
twin-sisters. has been a fatal resemblance; the 
long absence of one, a fatal absence.” 

ere was a@ momentary pause, as Mr. 
Streatfield sadly and calmly pronounced the 
last words. Mr. Langley ap to be ab. 
sorbed in thought. At length he proceeded, 
speaking to himself :— 

“It iss ! [remember that Clara left 
London on the day of the levée, to set out on 
a visit to her aunt; and only returned here 
two days since, to be present at her sister’s 
\marriage. Well, sir,” he continued, addressing 
Mr. Streatfield, “ granting what you say, grant- 
ing that we all mentioned my x an ter 
to you, as we are accustomed to mention her 
among ourselves, simply as ‘ Clara,’ you have 
still, not excused your conduct in my eyes: 
Remarkable as the resemblance is between the 
sisters, more remarkable even, I am willing to 
admit, than the resemblance usually is between 
twins, there is yet a difference, which, slight, 
indescribable though it may be, is nevertheless 
discernible to all their relations and toall their 
friends. How is it that you, who represent 
yourself as so vividly impressed by your first 
sight of my daughter Clara, did not discover 
the ertor when you were introduced to her sis- 
ter Jane, as the lady who had so much ‘at- 
tracted you.” 

“You forget, sir,” rejoined Mr. Streatfield, 
“that I have never beheld the sisters together 
until to-day. Though both were in the bal- 
cony when I first looked up at it, it was Mise 
Clara’ Langley alone who attracted my atten-/ 
tion. I only received the smallest hint 
that the absent sister of Miss Jane Langley’ 
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sion that she was the same as, and yet differ- 
ent from, the lady whom I had seen in the 
Soon, however, this impression wore 
cireumstances, could I regard 
= a mere caprice, a lover's 


5 
e 


it as any. thi 


Bee 


most i 
error te eee ae which no one of 
us was to blame, but which was fra with 


, undeserved misery, to us all ! 

Mr. Streatfield, are explanations 
er ae 
milder tone, “ but they cannot satisfy me ; they 
will not satisfy the world. You have repu- 
diated, in the most public and most abrupt 


“ T entreat you to believe,” replied Mr. Streat- 
field, “ that I deplore from my heart the error— 
the fault, ao a will—o . — I have been 
unconscio ilty. I implore your on, 
both for mk I said and Bid as pak rt 
to-day ; but I cannot do more. I cannot and 
I dare not pronounce the marriage vows to 
your daughter, with my lips, when I know 
that neither my conscience nor my heart can 
ratify them. e commonest justice, and the 
commonest respect towards a young lady who 
deserves both, and more than both, from every 
one who approaches her, strengthen me to per- 
severe in the only course which it is consistent 
with honor and pony tid for me to take.” 

“ You appear to forget,” said Mr. Langley, 
“that it is not merely your own honor, but the 
honor of others, that is to be considered in the 
course of conduct which you are now to 
pursue.” 

“TI have by no means forgotten what is due 
to. you,” continued Mr. Streatfield, “ or what 
responsibilities I have incurred from the nature 
of my intercourse with your family. Do I put 
too much trust in your forbearance, if I now 
assure you, ‘candidly and unreservedly, that 1 
still place all my hopes of happiness in the 
prospect of becoming pce. marriage 


b 
with a daughter of yours? Miss Clara Lang- 
ley—” 








His position ab: 


ing a a one ; but 
he made no effort to. withdraw from it. Al- 
most bewildered by the pressing and peri 
emergency of the moment, harrassed by such 
a tumult of conflicting emotions within him as 
he had never known before, he risked the 
worst, with all the blindfold desperation of 
love. The fi 
Langley’s gy meen Be 

Seismetel 


struggle 
;| possession ; but he did not speak. After an 


interval, Mr. Streatfield proceeded thus :— 

“ However unfortunately I may express my- 
self, I am sure you will do me the justice to 
believe that I am now speaking from my heart 
on a subject (to me) of the most vital impor- 


tance. Place yourself in my situation, con- 
sider all that has ned, consider that this 
may be, for aught I know to the contrary, the 


last opportunity I may have of ane my 
cause; and then say whether it is possible for 
me to conceal from you that I can only look 
to your forbearance and sympathy for permis- 
sion to retrieve my error, to—to—Mr. Lang- 
ley! I cannot choose expressions at such a 
moment as this. I can only tell you that the 
feeling with which I regarded = daughter 
Clara, when I first saw her, still remains what 
it was. I cannot analyze it; I cannot recon- 
cile its apparent inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions ; I cannot explain how, while I may seem 
to you and to every one to have varied and 
vacillated with insolent capriee, I have really 
remained, in my own heart and to my own 
conscience, true to my first sensations and my 
first convictions. I can only implore you not 
to condemn me to a life of disappointment and 
misery, by judging me with hasty irritation. 
Favor me, so far at least, as to relate the con- 
versation which has passed between us to your 
two daughters. Let me hear how it affects 
each of them towards me. Let me know what 
they are willing to think and ready to do under 
—— circumstances as have now 

I will wait your time, and their 
time ; I will abide by your decision and their 
decision, seeneneel after the first poignant 
distress and irritation of this day’s events have 

over. 

Still Mr. Langley remained silent ; the angry 
word was on his tongue; the contemptuous 
rejection of what he regarded for the moment 
as a ——— equally ill*timed and insolent, 
seemed bursting to his lips; but once more he 
restrained himself. He rose from his seat, and 
walked slowly backwards and forwards, deep 
in thought. Mr. Streatfield was too much 
overcome by his own agitation to plead his 
cause further by another word. There was a 
silence in the room now, which lasted for some 
time. 

We have said that Mr. Langley was a man 
of the world. He was strongly attached to 
his children ; but he had a little of the selfish- 
ness and much of the reverence for wealth of 
aman of the world. As he now endeavored 
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to determine mentally on his proper course of 
‘action—to disentangle the whole case from all 
its mysterious i i view it, ore 
dinary as it was, in its proper i 
its began sathedy eo eaueantien is 
“a practical turn.” He reflected that 
he had another daughter, besides the twin- 


sisters, to provide for; and that he had twe| and departed 


sons to settle in life. He was not rich enough 
to portion three daughters; and he had not 
interest enough to start his sons favorably in 
a career of eminence. Mr. Streatfield, on the 
contrary, was a man of great wealth, and of 
great “connections ” among people in power. 

as such a son-in-law to rej even 
after all that had happened, without at least 
consulting his wife daughters first? He 
thought not. Had not Mr. Streatfield, in truth, 
been the victim of a remarkable fatality, of an 
incredible accident, and were no allowances, 
under such circumstances, to be made for him ? 
He began to think there were. Reflectin 
thus, he determined at length to proceed wii 
moderation and caution at all hazards; and 
regained composure enough to continue the 
conversation in a cold, but still in a polite 
tone. 

“I will commit myself, sir, to no agreement 
or promise whatever,” he began, “nor will I 
consider this interview in any respect as a 
conclusive one, either on your side or mine; 
but if I think, on consideration, that it is de- 
sirable that our conversation should be repeat- 
ed to my wife and daughters, I will make them 
acquainted with it, will let you know the 
result. In the mean time, I think you will 
agree with me, that it is most fit that the next 
communications between us should take place 
by letter alone.” 

Mr. Streatfield was not slow in taking the 
hint conveyed by Mr. Langley’s last words. 
After what had occurred, and until something 
was definitely settled, he felt that the suffering 
and suspense which he was already enduring 
would 4 increased tenfold if he remained 
longer in the same house with the twin sis- 
ters—the betrothed of one, the lover of the 
other! Murmuring.a few inaudible words of 
acquiescence in the arrangement which had 
just been proposed to him, he left the room. 
The same evening he quitted ley Hall. 

The next morning the remainder of the 
guests departed, their curiosity to know all 
the particulars of what had happened remain- 
ing ungratified. They were simply informed 
that an extraordinary and unexpected obstacle 
had arisen to delay the wedding; that no 
blame attached to any one in the matter; and 
that as soon as every thing had been finall 
determined, every thing would be cuuhined 
Until then, it was not considered n to 
enter in any way into particulars. By the mid- 
~ of the day arp ¥en 8 - left the house ; 

a strange and melancholy spectacle it pre- 
sented when they were all gone. Rooms 
were now empty and silent, which the day 
before had been filled with animated groups, 








and had echoed with merry laughter. In one 


seaeeter gens arad the series of “ Ta- 
Slesen ” which had remained 
half completed: the dresses were to have 
been worn, lay scattered on the floor; the car- 
penter who come to proceed with his 
work, gathered up his tools in ominous silence, 


as quickly as he could. Here 
lay books still open at the last page read ; 
there was an album, with the drawing of the 
day before unfinished, and the color-box un- 
closed by its side. On the deserted billiard- 
table, the positions of the “cues” and balls 
showed traces of an interrupted game. Flow- 
ers were scattered on the rustic ree in the 
garden, half made into nosegays, begin- 
ning to wither already. The very dogs wan- 
dered in a moody, unsettled way about the 
house, missi the friendly that had 
fondled and fed them for so many days past, 
and whining impatiently in the deserted draw- 
ing-rooms. The social desolation of the scene 
was miserably complete in all its aspects. 

Immediately after the departure of his guests, 
Mr. ae had a long interview with his 
wife. e repeated to her the conversation 
which had taken place between Mr. Streatfield 
and himself, and received from her in return 
such an account of the conduct of his daugh- 
ter, under the trial that had befallen her, as 
filled him with equal astonishment and admi- 
ration. It was a new revelation to him of 
the character of his own child. 

« As soon as the violent symptoms had sub- 
sided,” said Mrs. Langley, in answer to her 
husband’s first inquiries, “as soon as the hys- 
tericai fit was subdued, Jane seemed sudden- 
ly to assume a new character, to become an- 
other person. She begged that the Doctor 
might be released from his attendance, and 
that she might be left alone with me and with 
her sister Clara. When every one else had 
quitted the room, she continued to sit in the 
easy-chair where we had at first placed her, 
covering her face with her hands. She en- 
treated us not to speak to her for a short 
time, and, except that she shuddered occasion- 
ally, sat quite still and silent. When she at 
last looked up, we were shocked to see the 
deadly paleness of her face, and the strange 
alteration that had come over her expression ; 
but she spoke to us so coherently, so solemn- 
ly ota, teh we were amazed; we knew not 
what to think or what to do; it hardly seemed 
to be our Jane who was now speaking to us.” 

“What did she say?” asked Mr. Langley, 


eagerly. 

“ She said that the first feeling of her heart, 
at that moment, was gratitude on her own 
account. She thanked God that the terrible 
discovery had not been made too late, when 
her married life might have been a life of es- 
trangement and misery. Up to the moment 
when Mr. Streatfield uttered that one fa- 
tal exclamation, she had loved him, she told 
us, fondly and fervently ; now, no explanation, 
no repentance (if either were tendered), no 
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“T have Te Ta ersten Be , 


from: Jane on this point,” 


repeated to you, 
-she told us that she had been thinking—think- 


ing more calmly than we could ima- 
ae ed; on what Mr. 
+ had said at , dinner. Seeger 

‘momentary glance of recognition whi 
she had seen pass between him ra sister 
Clara, whose accidental absence, during the 
whole period of Mr. Streatfield’s intercourse 
with us in London, she now remembered and 
reminded me of. The cause of the fatal er- 
ror, and the manner in which it had occurred, 
seemed to be already known to her, as if by 
intuition. We entreated her to refrain from 
—— on the subject for the present; but 

answered that it was her duty to speak on 
it—her ow Dap propose something which 
should alle the suspense and distress. we 
were all enduring on her account. No words 
can describe to you her fortitude, her noble 
endurance—.” . Mrs. Langley’s voice faltered 
as she pronounced tle last words. It was 


to you from 
Jane—I should say, charged with her entreat- 
ies, that you will not suspend our intercourse 
with Mr. Streatfield, or view his conduct in 
any other than a merciful light—as conduct 
for which aecident and circumstances are alone 
to blame. After she had given me this mes- 
sage to you, she turned to Clara, who sat 
—— by her side, — overcome ; 
and said that were to blame, if any one 
was to be in the matter, for being so 
much alike as to make all who saw them 
doubt which was Clara and which was 
“ mee sertalige eae See ar 
an effort to P , which touched us 
to the heart. Sites bn: steno cent ahi 
which I can never forget, she asked her sister— 
charging her, on their mutual affection and 
mutual confidence, to answer sincerely—if she 
had noticed Mr. Streatfield on the day of the 
levée, and had afterwards remembered him at 
the dinner-table, as he had noticed and remem- 
bered her? It was only after Jane had re- 
SS ape eh ciemiennananiet 
tionately, that Clara summoned courage and 
com enough to confess that she had no- 
iced Mr. Strea on the day of the levée, 
had thought of him afterwards during his ab- 
sence from London, and had recognized him 
at our table, as he had recognized her. 
“Is it possible! I own I had not anticipa- 





— 

to apartment. 

‘When he knocked at the door, it was open 
by Clara. There was an expression partly of 
confusion, partly of. sorrow on her face; and 
when her father stopped as if to speak to her, she 
merely pointed into the room, and hurried away 
without uttering a word. 

Mr. Langley been by his wife 
for the change that had taken place in his 
daughter since the day before; but he felt 
startled, almost overwhelmed, as he now looked 
onher. One of the poor girl’s most prominent 
— attractions, from her earliest years, 

been the beauty of her complexion; and 
now, the freshness and the bloom had entirely 
- re from her face ; it seemed absolutely 
colorless. Her —— too, appeared to Mr. 
Langley’s eye, to have undergone a melancholy 
alteration; to have lost its youthfulness sudden- 
ly ; to have assumed a strange character of firm- 
ness and thoughtfulness, which he had never ob- 
served in it before. She was sitting by an open 
window, commanding a lovely view of wide, 
sunny landscape; a Bible which her mother had 
given her, lay open on her knees; she was read- 
ing in it as her father entered. For the first time 
in his life, he paused, speechless, as he approach- 
ed to speak to one of his own children. 

“Tam afraid I look very ill,” she said, hold- 
ing out her hand to him; “but I am better 
than es I wonton amp well in oe or 
two. ve you my message, r? 
have you eed told ?”— i 

“ My love, we will not of it yet; we 
will wait a few days,” said Mr. Langley. 

“You have always been so kind to me,” she 
continued, in less steady tones, “ that I am sure 
you will let me go on. I have very little to 
say, but that little must be said now, and then 
we need never recur to it again. Will you 
consider all that has happened, as something 
tten? You have heard — what it 
t I entreat you to do; will you let him— 
(She stopped, her voice 


fe 
is 
Mr. Streatfield—” 
failed for a moment, but she recovered herself 

in almost immediately.) “Will you let 
Mr. Streatfield remain here, or recall him if he 


is gone, and him an opportunity of ex- 
wr arm Sienicit to on sister! If poor Clara 
should refuse to see him for my sake, pray do 
not listen to her. I am sure this is what ought 
to be done; Ihave been thinking of it very 
calmly, and I feel that it is right. And there 
is something more I have to beg of you, father; 
it is, that, while Mr. Streatfield is here, you 
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will allow me to go and stay with a aunt.— 
You know how fond she is of me. Her house 
-is not a day’s journey from home. It is best 
for every body (much the best for me) that I 
should notremain here at present ; and—and— 
dear father! Ihave always been your spoiled 
child; and I know you will indulge me sti 
If you will do what I ask you, I shall soon 
get over this heavy trial. I shall be well 
in if I am away at my aunt’s—if—” 

She ; and putting one trembling arm 
round her father’s neck, hid her face on his 
breast. For some minutes, Mr. Langley could 
not trust cord -o wort her. was 
something, not deeply touching only, but im- 
pressive and sublime, about the moral heroism 
of this young girl, whose heart and mind— 
hitherto wholly inexperienced in the harder 
and darker emergencies of life—now rose in 
the strength of their native purity superior to 
the bitterest, cruellest trial that either could 
undergo ; whose patience and resignation, call- 
ed forth for the first time by a calamity which 
suddenly thwarted the purposes and paralyzed 
the affections that had been destined to endure 
for a life, could thus appear at once in the full- 
est maturity of virtue and beauty. As the fa- 
ther thought on these things; as he vaguely 
and imperfectly estimated the extent of the 
daughter’s sacrifice ; as he reflected on the na- 
ture of the affliction that had befallen her— 
which combined in itself a fatality that none 
could have foreseen, a fault that could neither 


be repaired nor resented, a ion against 


which there was no appeal—and then remem- 
bered how this affliction had been borne, with 
what words and what actions it had been met, 
he felt that it would be almost a profanation 
to judge the touching petition just addressed 
to him, by the criterion of his worldly doubts 
and his worldly wisdom. His eye fell on the 
Bible, still open beneath it; he remembered 
the little child who was set in the midst of the 
disciples, as teacher and example to all; and 
when at length he spoke in answer to his 
daughter, it was not to direct or to advise, but 
to comfort and comply. 

They delayed her removal for a few days, 
to see if she faltered in her resolution, if her 
bodil Na age mgr but she never wa- 
vered; nothing in her appearance changed, 
either for better or for worse. A week after 
the startling scene at the dinner-table, she was 
living in the strictest retirement in the house 
of her aunt. 

About the period of her departure, a letter 
was received from Mr. Streatfield. It was lit- 
tle more than a recapitulation of what he had 
already said to Mr. par wf y how- 
ever, on this occasion, in stronger and, at the 
same time, in more respectful terms. The let- 
ter was answered briefly: he was informed 
that nothing had, as yet, been determined on, 
but that the next communication would bring 
him a final reply. 

Two months passed. During that time, 
Jane Langley was frequently visited at her 





aunt’s house, by her father and mother. She 
still remained calm and resolved ; still looked 
pale and thoughtful, as at first. Doctors were 
consulted: they talked of a shock to the nerv- 
3 0 t-hope from time, and their 
of mind; and of the neces- 


ous 
patient’s stre 


still. | sity of acceding to her wishes in all ‘” 
t. 


Then, the advice of the aunt was so 

was @ woman of an eccentric, masculine char- 
acter, who had herself experienced a love-dis- 
appointment in early life, and had never mar- 
ried. She gave her opinion unreservedly and 
abruptly, as she always gave it. “Do as Jane 
tells you!” said the old lady, severely; “that 
poor child has more moral courage and deter- 
mination than all the rest of you put together! 
I know better than any body what a sacrifice 
she has had to make; but she has made it, and 
made it nobly—like a heroine, as some people 
would say; likea good, high-minded, courageous 
girl,as Tsay! Do as she tells you! Let that 
poor, selfish fool of a man have his way, and 
marry her sister—he has made one mistake al- 
ready about a face—see if he doesn’t find out, 
some day, that he has made another, about a 
wife! Let him!—Jane is too good for him, or 
for any man! Leave herto me; lether stop 
here; she shan’t lose by what happened! You 
know this place is mine—I mean it is to be hers, 
when I’m dead. You know I’ve got some mo- 
ney--I shall leave it to her. [I've made my 
will : it’s all done and settled! Go back home; 
send for the man, and tell Clara to marry him 
without any more fuss! You wanted my opin- 
ion—there it is for you !” 

At last Mr. Langley decided. The impor- 
tant letter was written, which recalled Mr. 
Streatfield to Langley Hall. As Jane had fore- 
seen, Clara at first refused to hold any com- 
munication with him; but a letter from her 
sister, and the remonstrances of her father, 
soon changed her resolution. There was 
nothing in common between the twin-sisters 
but their personal resemblance. Clara had 
been guided all her life by the opinions of 
others, and she was guided by them now. 

Once permitted the opportunity of plead- 
ing his cause, Mr. Streatfield did not neglect 
his own interests. It would be little to our 
purpose to describe the doubts and difficulties 
which delayed at first the progress of his sec- 
ond courtship—pursued as it was under cir- 
cumstances, not only extraordinary, but unpre- 
cedented. It is no longer with him, or with 
Clara Langley, that the interest of our story is 
connected. Suffice it to say, that he ultimate- 
ly overcame all the young lady’s scruples ; 
and that, a few months rwards, some of 
Mr. Langley’s intimate friends found them- 
selves again assembled round his table as 
wedding-guests, and congratulating Mr. Streat- 
field on his approaching union with Clara, as 
they had already congratulated him, scarcely a 
ws back, on his approaching union with 

ane! 

The social ceremonies of the wedding-day 
were performed soberly—almost sadly, 
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‘fag erate Gee ears 
, Ow 
herself to be won too easily—others were 


i to themselves the situation of the 
poor girl who was absent; and contributed li 
tle toward the gayety of ire Dees On this 


oceasion, however, nothing to inter- 
rupt the proceedings ; the iage took B ; 
and, immediately after it, Mr. tfield and 
his bride started for a tour on the Continent. 


On their departure, Jane Langley returned 
home. “She made no reference whatever to 
her sister’s marriage ; and no one mentioned 
it in her presence, Still the color did not re- 
turn to her cheek, or the old gayety to her 
manner. The shock that she had suffered had 
left its traces on her for life. But there was 
no evidence that she was sinking under the 
remembrances which neither time nor resolu- 
tion could banish. The strong, pure heart had 
undergone a change, but not a deterioration. 
All that had been brilliant in her character 
was gone; but all that was noble in it re- 
mained. Never had her intercourse with her 
family and her friends been so affectionate 
and so kindly as it was now. 

When, after a long absence, Mr. Streatfield 
and his wife returned to England, it was ob- 
served, at her first meeting with them, that the 
momentary confusion and embarrassment were 
on their side, not on hers. During their stay 
at Langley Hall, she showed not the slightest 
disposition to avoid them. No member of the 
family welcomed them more cordially, entered 
into all their plans and projects more readily, 
or bade them farewell with a kinder or better 
grace, when they departed for their own home. 

Our tale is nearly ended: what remains of 
it, must pongo the history of many years 
in a few wo 

Time passed on; and Death and Change 
told of its lapse among the family at Langley 
Hall, Five years after the events above re- 
lated, Mr. Langley died ; and was followed to 
the grave, shortly afterwards, by his wife. Of 
their two sons, the eldest was rising into good 
practice at the bar; the youngest had become 
attaché to a foreign embassy. Their third 
daughter was married, and living at the fami- 
ly seat of her husband, in Scotland. Mr. 
and Mrs. Streatfield had children of their own, 
now, to occupy their time and absorb their 
care. The career of life was over for some— 
the purposes of life had altered for others— 
Jane ty alone, still remained unchanged. 

She now lived entirely witi her aunt. At 
intervals—as their worldly duties and avoca- 
tions permitted them—the other members of 
her family, or one or two intimate friends, 
came to the house. Offers of iage were 
made to her, but were all declined. The first, 
last love of her girlish days—abandoned as a 
hope, and crushed as a passion; living only as 
a quiet grief, as a pure remembrance—still 
kept its watch, as guardian and defender, over 
her heart. Years on and worked no 
shange in the sad uniformity of her life, until 








the death of her aunt left her mistress of the 
house in which she had hitherto been a guest. 
Then it was observed that she made fewer and 
fewer efforts to vary the tenor of her exist- 
ence, to forget her old remembrances for 
awhile in the society of others. Such invita- 
tions as reached her from relations and friends 


;| were more frequently declined than accepted. 


She was growing old herself now; and, with 
each advancing year, the busy pageant of the 
outer world presented less and less that could 
attract her eye. 

So she to surround herself, in her 
solitude, with the favorite books thatshe had 
— wn yi air mene ns a ne 
played, in the days of her hopes and her hap- 
coon Every thing that was associated, how- 
ever slightly, with that past period, now acquir- 
ed a character of inestimable value in her eyes, 
as aiding her mind to seclude itself more and 
more strictly in the sanctuary of its early re- 
collections. Was it weakness in her to live 
thus; to abandon the world and the world’s 
interests, as one who had no hope, or in 
either? Had she earned the right, by the 

itude and resolution of her sacrifice, thus 
to indulge in the sad luxury of fruitless re- 
membrance? Who shall say!—who shall pre- 
sume to decide that cannot think with her 
thoughts, and look back with her recollections! 

Thus she lived—alone, and yet not lonely ; 
without hope, but with no despair; separate 
and apart from the world around her, except 
when she approached it by her charities to the 
poor, and her succor to the afflicted; by her 
occasional interviews with the surviving mem- 
bers of her family and a few old friends, when 
they sought her in her calm retreat; and by 
the little presents which she constantly sent 
to brothers’ and sisters’ children, who wor- 
shipped, as their invisible good genius, “the 
kind lady” whom most of them had never 
seen. Such was her existence throughout the 
closing years of her life: such did it continue 
—calm and blameless—to the last. 


Reader, when you are told, that what is im- 
pane and pathetic in the Drama jf eae 

ife has passed with a past age of Chivalry 
and Romance, remember Jane Langley, and 
quote in contradiction the story of the Twix 
Sisters! 





Wuex about nine years old, Southey attend- 
ed a school at Bristol, kept by one Williams, a 
Welshman, the one, he says, of all his school- 
masters, whom he remembered with the kind- 
liest feelings. This Williams used sometimes 
to infuse more passion into his discipline than 
was becoming, of which Southey records a 
most ridiculousillustration. One of his school- 
mates—a Creole, with a shade of African color 
and negro features—was remarkable for his 
stupidity. Williams, after flogging him one 
day, made him pay a half-penny for the use of 
the rod, because he required it so much oftener 
than any other boy in school. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
ALFIERL 
RIO ALFIERI was born at Asti, a 
city of Piedmont, on the 17th of January, 
1749,—the year in which his great contempo- 
, Goethe, first saw the light. His father, 


‘aus Alfieri, was a nobleman of high rank, 


in his own country; his mother, whose name 
was Monica Maillard di Tournon, was of Savo- 
descent. At the time of Vittorio’s birth 
is father was sixty years of age; and as until 
then he had had no son, the entrance of the 
future poet into the world was to him a sub- 
ject of unspeakable es but his happi 
was.of short duration, for he overheated him- 
self one day b going to see the child ata 
se vi where he was at nurse, 
died of the illness that ensued, his son be- 
ing at the time less than a year old. The 
countess, his widow, did not long remain so, 
as she very shortly married again, her third 
husband (she was a widow when the count 
married her) being the Cavalier Giacinto Al- 
fieri, a distant member of the same family. 
‘ When about six years old, Alfieri was 
under the care of a priest called Don Fvaldi, 
who taught him writing, arithmetic, Cornelius 
Nepos, and Phedrus. He soon discovered, 
however, that the worthy priest was an igno- 
ramus, and congratulates himself on having 
escaped from his hands at the of nine, 
otherwise he believes that he should have been 
an absolute and irreclaimable dunce. His 
mother and father-in-law were constantly re- 
ting the maxim then so popular among the 
ftalian nobility, that it was not necessary that 
a gentleman should be a doctor. It was at 
this early that he was first attacked by 
that melancholy which gradually assumed en- 
tire dominion over him, and throughout life re- 
mained a most prominent feature in his char- 
acter. When only seven years of age, he made 
an attempt to — himself by eating some 
noxious herbs, being impelled to this strange 
action by an undefined desire to die. He was 
well punished for his silliness by being made 
very unwell, and by being, moreover, shut up 
in his room for some days. No punishment for 
his youthful transgressions was, however, so 
effectual as being sent in a nighteap to a 
neighboring church. “ Who knows,” says he, 
“whether Iam not indebted to that blessed 


‘ nighteap for having turned out one of the most 


truthful men. I ever knew?” 

In 1758, his paternal uncle and 
seeing what little progress he was making, de- 
termined to send him to the Turin Academy, 
and accordingly he started in the month of July. 

“I eried (he says, in his autobiography) du- 
ring the whole of the first stage. On arriving 
at the post-house, I got out of the carriage 
while the horses were being c and feel- 
ing thirsty, instead of asking for a glass, or 
requesting any body to fetch me some water, I 
marched up to the horse-trough, a 
corner of my cap in the water, and to 
my heart’s content. The postilions, seeing 





this, told my attendant, who ran up and began 
rating me soundly; but I told him that travel- 
lers ought to accustom themselves to such 
things, and that no good soldier would drink 
in any other manner. Where I fished up these 
Achilles-like ideas I knéw not, as my mother 
had always educated me with the t ten- 
derness, and with really ludicrous care for my 
health.” 

He describes his character at this period, 
where he ends what he calls the epoch of 
childhood, and ins that of adolescence, as 
having been as follows: 

“] was taciturn and placid for the most part, 
but occasionally very talkative and lively ; in 
fact, I generally ran from one extreme to anoth- 
er. Iwas obstinate and restive when force was 
exerted, most docile under kind treatment ; 
restrained more by fear of being scolded than 
by any thing else ; susceptible of shame even 
to excess, and inflexible when rubbed against 
the grain.” 

He entered the Academy on the Ist of Au- 
gust. It was a magnificent quadrangular build- 
ing, of which two of the sides were occupied 
by the —_ Theatre and the Royal Ar- 
pe A another side was appropriated to the 
younger students, who composed what were 
dalled t the second and third apartments, while 
the fourth contained the first apartment, or the 
older students, who were mostly foreigners, 
besides the king’s pages, to the number of 
twenty or twenty-five. Alfieri was at first 
p in the third apartment, and the fourth 
class, from which he was promoted to the third 
at the end of three months. The master of 
this class was a certain Don Degiovanni, a 

iest even more ignorant than his good friend 

valdi. It may be supposed that under such 
auspices he did not e much progress in his 
studies. Let us hear his own account: 

“Being thus an ass, in the midst of asses, 
and under an ass, I translated Cornelius Ne- 
pos, some of Virgil’s E s, and such-like ; 
we wrote stupid, nonsensical themes, so that 
in any well-directed school we should have 
been a wretched fourth class. I was never at 
the bottom; emulation spurred me on until I 
surpassed or equalled the head boy; but as 
soon as I reached the top, I fell back into a 
state of torpor. I was perhaps to be excused, 
as nothing could equal the dryness and insi- 
were of our studies. Itis true that we trans- 

Cornelius Nepos ; but none of us, proba- 
bly not even the master himself, knew who 
the men were whose lives we were translating, 
nor their countries, nor the times in which they 
lived, nor the governments under which they 
flourished, nor even what a government was. 
All our ideas were contracted, false, or con- 
fused; the master had no object in view; his 
pupils took not the slightest interest in what 
they learned. In short, all were as bad as bad 
could be; no one looked after us, or if they 
did, knew what they were about.” 

In November, 1'759, he was promoted to the 
humanity class, the master of which was a 
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man of some . His emulation was 
excited in this class by his meeting a boy who 
could repeat 660 lines of the Georgics without 
a single mistake, while he could never get be- 
ond 400. These defeats almost suffocated 
with anger, and he often burst out crying, 

and occasionally abused his rival most violent- 
He found some consolation, however, for 

his inferior memory, in always writing the best 
themes. About this tie he obtained posses- 
sion of a copy of Ariosto in four volumes, 
which he rather believes he purchased, a vol- 
ume at a time, with certain half-fowls that 
were given the students on Sundays, his first 
Ariosto thus costing him two fowls in the 
space of four weeks. He much regrets that 
he is not certain on the point, feeling anxious 
to know whether he imbibed his first draughts 
of poetry at the expense of his stomach. Not- 
with that he was at the head of the 
humanity class, and could translate the Geor- 
ics into Italian prose, he found great difficulty 
in understanding the easiest of Italian poets. 
The master, however, soon perceived him read- 
ing the book by stealth, and confiscated it, 
leaving the future poet deprived for the pres- 


ent of all poetical guidance. 
riod he was in a wretched 


During this 
state of health, being constantly attacked by 
various extraordinai mage _ He describes 
himself as not growing at all, and as resem- 
bling a very delicate and pale wax taper. In 
1760 he in the class of rhetoric, and 
succeeded, moreover, in recovering his Ariosto, 
but, read very little of it, partly from the dif- 
ficulty he found in understanding it, and partly 
because the continued breaks in the story dis- 
sted him. As to Tasso, he had never even 
eard his name. He obtained a few of Me- 
tastasio’s plays as libretti of the Opera at car- 
nival time, and was much pleased with them, 
and also with some of Goldoni’s comedies that 
were lent to him. 

“But the dramatic genius, of which the 
germs perhaps existed in me, was soon buried 
or extinguished for want of food, of encour- 
agement, and every thing else. In short, my 
ignorance and that of my instructors, and the 
carelessness of every body in every thing ex- 
ceeded all conception.” 

The following year he was promoted into 
the class of philoso hy, which met in the ad- 
joining university. e following is his de- 
pa = of — so tutte ghdieongh 

“This school o i ie philosophy was 
held after dinner. During the first. half-hour 
we wrote out the lecture at the dictation of 
the professor, and in the subsequent three- 
quarters of an hour, when he commented up- 
on it, Heaven knows how, in Latin, we schol- 
ars wrapped ourselves up comfortably in our 
mantles, and went fast asleep; and among the 
assembled philosophers, not a sound was heard 
except the drawling voice of the professor him- 
self, half asleep, and the various notes of the 
snorers, who formed a most delightful concert 
in every possible key.” 





ing his holida eetoguey Mie anpie. took 
him to the Opera for the time, where he 
ren a agen ee rg The music 

a most fect him, 
Oe rant eda ar ete a Mme oa 


immersed in a but not un ing mel- 
ancholy, followed an absolute of 
his usual studies. Music all through life af- 


fected him most powerfully, and he states that 
his tragedies were almost invariably planned 
by him when under its influence. It was about 
this time that he composed his first sonnet, 
which was made up of whole or mutilated 
verses of Metastasio and Ariosto, the only two 
Italian poets of whom he knew any thing. It 
nn in praise of whe lady — — his 
uncle was paying hi Tesses, whom he 
himself admired. Several ineluding 
the lady herself, praised it, so that he already 
fancied himeelf a poet. His uncle, however, 
a military man, and no votary of the Muses, 
laughed at him so much, that his poetical vein 
was soon dried up, and he did not renew his 
attempts in the line till he was more than 
twenty-five — old. “How many good or 
bad verses did my uncle suffocate, together 
with my first-born sonnet !” 

He next studied physics and ethies—the for- 
mer under the celebrated Beccaria, but not a 
single definition remained in his head. These 
studies, however, as well as those in civil and 
canon law, which he had commenced, were in- 
terrupted by a violent illness, which rendered 
it necessary for him to have his head shaved, 
and to wear a wig. His companions, at first, 
tormented him greatly about this wig, and used 
-* _ it from me . but he soon succeed- 

appeasing the public indignation, by be- 
ing always the first to throw the po esch or- 
nament in question up in the air, calling it by 
every opprobrious epithet. From that time 
he remained the least persecuted wig-wearer 
among the two or three who were in this pre- 
dicament. 


He now took lessons on the piano, and in 
geography, fencing, and danci He imbibed 
the most invincible dislike to the latter, which 
he attributed to the grimaces and extraordi- 
nary contortions of the master, a Frenchman 
just arrived from Paris. He dates from this 
period that extreme hatred of the French na- 
tion which remained with him through life, 
and which was one of the strangest features 
in his character. His uncle died this year 
(1763), and as he was now fourteen, the age at 
which, by the laws of Piedmont, minors are 
freed from the care of their guardians, and 
are placed under curators, who leave them 
masters of their income, and can only prevent 
the alienation of their real estates, he found 
himself of consiserable property, 
which was still farther increased by his uncle’s 
fortune. Having obtained the degree of mas- 
ter of arts, by passing a public examination in 
logic, physics, and geometry, he was rewarded 
by being allowed to attend the riding-school, 
a thing he had always ardently desired. He 
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became an horseman, and attributes to 
this exercise the recovery of his health, which 
now rapidly improved. 

“Having buried my uncle, ¢ m 

ian into a curator, obtained my 8 

= got rid of my attendant Andrea, and 
mounted a steed, it is incredible how proud I 
became. I told the authorities plainly that I 
was sick of studying law, and that 1 would 
not go on with it. After a consultation, they 
determined to remove me into the first 
ment, which I entered on the 8th May, 1763.” 

He now led an extremely idle life, being 
little looked after. A aod. of flatterers, the 
usual attendants upon wealth, sprung up 
— him, and ~~ indul — amusements 

ipations of every ki A tem 

fit of industry, which Inated for two a tees 
months, came over him, and he 1 dee} 
ly into the thirty-six volumes of Fleury’s Be. 
clesiastical History. Soon, however, he re- 
sumed his old course, and conducted himself 
680 eye dee the authorities found it necessa- 
y top him under arrest, and he remained 

‘or some months a prisoner in his own apart- 
ment, obstinately refusing to make any apolo- 
gy; and leading the life of a wild beast, never 
a on his clothes, and spending most of 

is time in sleep. He was at length released, 
on the occasion of his sister Giulia’s marriage 
to tes Count Giacinto di Cumiana, in May, 
17 

On regaining his former position he bought 
his first horse, and soon afterwards abaien 
on the pretence of its being delicate. He 
next purchased two carriage horses, and went 
on thus till in less than a year he had eight in 
his possession. He also had an elegant car- 
riage built for him, but used it very seldom, 
because his friends were obliged to walk, and 
he shrunk from offending them by a display 
of ostentation. His horses, however, were at 
the service of all, and as his love for them 
could not excite any feelings of envy, he took 
the delight in them. 

It was now that he first felt the symptoms 
of love, excited by a lady who was the wife 
of an elder brother of some intimate friends 
of his, to whom he was on a visit. His tran- 
sient passion, however, soon away, 
without leaving any trace behind it. The 
riod had now arrived for his leaving the 
my, and in May, 1766, he was nominated en- 
sign in the provincial regiment of Asti, which 
= only = a-year for we days, thus al- 
owing ample opportunity for doing: nothing ; 
the only thing, prc had made up his 
mind to do. But he soon got tired of even 
this slight restraint. “I could not adapt my- 
self to that chain of uated dependence 
which is called subordination, and which al- 
though the soul of military discipline, could 
never be the soul of a future tragic poet.” 
He therefore obtained permission, though with 
= difficulty; to accompany an lish 

atholic tutor, who was about to visit Rome 
and Naples with two of his fellow-students. 





He chooses this moment for commencing the 


epoch of youth, which he deseribes as em 
ing ten years of travel and snow 

On reaching Milan, the tra visited the 
Ambrosian library. 

“Here the librarian placed in my hands a 
manuscript of Petrarch, but, like a true Goth, 
I threw it aside, saying it was nothing to me. 
The fact was, I had a certain spite against the 
aforesaid Petrarch ; for oe with a 
copy of his works some years before, when I 
was a philosopher, I found on opening it at 
various places by chance that I could not un- 
derstand the meaning in the least ; according- 
ly I joined with the French and other igno- 
rant pretenders in condemning him, and as I 
considered him a dull and prosy writer, I 
treated his invaluable manuscript in the man- 
ner above described.” 

At this time he always spoke and wrote in 
French, and read nothing but French books. 

“ As I knew still less of Italian, I gathered 
the necessary fruit. of my birth in an amphi- 
bious country, and of the precious education 
I had received.” 

They proceeded afterwards to Florence, 
Rome, and Naples. At the latter place he 
obtained permission from his own court, 
through the intercession of the Sardinian min- 
ister, to leave the tutor, and travel for the 
future alone. Attended only by his faithful 
servant Elia, who had taken the place of the 
worthless Andrea, and for whom he felt a 
great affection, he returned to Rome, and had 
the honor of kissing the Pope’s toe. The pon- 
tiff’s manner pleased him -_ aah that he felt 
no repugnance to going e ceremony, 
— he had read Fleury, and knew the 
real value of the aforesaid toe. 

Having obtained leave to travel for another 
year, he determined to visit France, England, 
and Holland.. He went first to Venice, and 
there was assailed by that melancholy, ennut, 
and restlessness, peculiar to his character. 

“I spent many days without leaving the 


house, my chief employment being to stand 
at the Me orm nal make si and hold 
brief dialogues with a young lady opposite ; 


the rest of the day I spent in sleeping, in 
thinking of I know not what, and generally 
erying, I knew not why.” 

Ail through life he was subject to these pe- 
riodieal fits, which came on every spring, and 
materially influenced his powers of composition. 

He proceeded afterwards to France, expect- 
ing to be delighted with Paris; but on arriv- 
ing there he found it so unlike what he had 
anticipated, that he burst into a violent fit of 
passion at having made so much haste, under- 
Sol to each gthty of any, only to.plengs 
cited to such a pitch o , on junge 
into that filth Seugnasheanied | His an- 
ger is quite ludicrous ; but he, notwithstand- 
ing, remained thers five-months, during which 
time he was presented to Louis XV. at Ver- 
sailles, but the cold reception he met with 
greatly annoyed him, 
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tions, and that it was not in his power 
to. remain here for ever. In June, 1768, he 
went to Holland, and at the Hague fell vio- 
lently in love with the wife of a rich gentle- 
man whom he knew. When the lady was 
obliged to go into Switzerland, he was thrown 
into such a state of frenzy that he attempted 
to commit suicide, by tearing off the 

from the place where he had himself bled, 
under pretence of illness. His servant, however, 
suspected his intentions, and prevented him 
from carrying his resolution into effect. He 
gradually recovered his spirits, and determined 
to return to Italy. On reaching Turin, he 
was seized by a desire to study. The book 
- which he took most delight was Plutarch’s 

ves : 

“Some of these, such as Timoleon, Cesar, 
Brutus, Pelopidas, and Cato, I read four or five 
times over, with such transports of shouting, 
crying, and fury, that any person in the next 


room must have thought me mad. On read-| pected 


ing any particular anecdotes of those great 
men, I used often to spring to my feet in the 


t agitation, and quite beside myself, 
sheddi of grief and rage at. seei 
myself born in Piedmont, and in an age an 


under a government where nothing noble 
could be said or done, and where it was almost 
useless to think or to feel.” 

His brother-in-law now strongly urged him 
to , and he consented, although unwil- 
ingly, that negotiations should be entered into 
on his behalf with the family of a young, noble, 
and rich heiress, whose beautiful black eyes 
would, doubtless, soon have driven Plutarch 
out of his head. The end, however, was that 
she married somebody else, to Alfieri’s internal 
satisfaction. “Had I been tied down by a 
wife and children, the Muses would certainly 
have bid me bye.” 

The moment he felt himself free he deter- 
mined to start again on his travels. On reach- 
ing Vienna, the Sardinian minister offered to 
introduce him to Metastasio; but he cared 
nothing at that time for any Italian author, and, 
moreover, had taken a t dislike to the 
poet, from having seen him make a servile 

nuflexion to the Empress Maria Theresa in 

e Imperial Gardens at Schénbrunn. On en- 
tering the dominions of Frederick the Great, 
he was made extremely indignant by the mili- 





tary despotism that there. When 
sented to the king he setegpece ineniies, 
“The minister asked me the reason of this, 
seeing that I was in the service of my own 
I replied, ‘ Because there 


3 
: 


four words; him 
my eyes respectfully on his, 
ase that I was not born his 
slave.” 

Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, were then 
successively visited by him. He had heard so 
much of the latter country, that when he 
reached St. Petersburgh his expectations were 


wrought up to a great pitch. 

nee det no sooner did I set foot in this 
Asiatic encam it of tents, than I called to 
mind Rome, oa, Venice, and Florence, and 
began to laugh. The longer I remained in the 


country, the more were my first impressions 
confirmed, and I tof Ss wit Ger pronoun ton 


viction that it was not worth seeing.” 

He refused to be presented to the celebrated 
female autocrat, Catherine II., whom he stig- 
matizes as “a philosophical Clytemnestra.” 

He next visited land for the second 
time, arriving at the end of 1770. ing his 
stay in London, which lasted for seven months, 
he e involved in an affair which excited 
an extraordinary sensation at the time, and 
which is even remembered by the scandal-mon- 
gers of the present day. He formed the ac- 
quaintance of the wife of an officer of high 
rank in the Guards, and this intimacy soon 
assumed a criminal character. Her husband, 
a man of a very jealous temperament, sus- 
his wife’s infidelity, and had them 
watched. On finding his suspicions confirmed, 
he chall Alfieri, and they fought a duel 
with swords in the Green Park, in which the 
eel yao was wounded in the arm. The 
h pressed for a divorce, and Alfieri an- 
nounced his intention of marrying the lady as 
soon as she was free; but, to his horror, she 
confessed to him one day, what was already 
known to the public through the newspapers, 
although he was ignorant of it, that before she 
knew him she had been e: in an intrigue 
with a groom of her husband! Despite this 
saree are was some time before his affection 
for her abated ; but at length, on her announe- 
ing her determination to enter a convent in 
France, he quitted her at Rochester, and left 
this country himself almost immediately after- 
wards. He went to Paris, and there bought a 
collection of the principal Italian poets and 
prose-writers in thirty-six volumes, which from 
that time became his inseparable companions, 
although he did not make much use of them 
for two or three years. However, he now 
learned to know at least something of the six 
soe luminaries, Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, 

‘asso, Boccaccio, and Machiavelli. 

He next proceeded to Spain and Portugal. 
At Lisbon he formed the acquaintance of the 
Abate Tommaso di Caluso, younger brother of 
the Sardinian minister. The society of this 
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such extraordinary transports in him, 
former told him that i aes born 
to write verses. This sudden i of 
Apollo, " ge 4 was however only a a 
mentary w was soon extinguish 
and remained buried for a long time to come. 

He now bent his steps homewards, and 
reached Turin in May, 1772, after an absence 
of three years. He took a magnificent house 
in the Piazza di San Carlo, furnished it sump- 
tuously, and commenced leading a merry life 
with about a dozen friends, who formed a so- 
ciety, which met at his house every week. 
This Society was governed by strict rules, one 
of which was that all should contribute some- 
thing in writing for their reciprocal amuse- 
ment; these contributions being placed in a 
chest, of which the president for the time being 
kept the eo read aloud by him at their 
mee’ ey were all written in French, 
and Alfieri mentions one of his which was very 
successful. It described the Deity at the last 
judgment demanding from every soul an ac- 
count of itself, and the characters he drew 
were all those of well-known individuals, both 
male and female, in Turin. 

It was not long before he fell in love for the 
third time, the object of his passion now being 
a lady some years older than himself, and of 
somewhat doubtful reputation. For the space 
of nearly two om she exercised unbounded 
dominion over him. Feeling that he could not 
support the fetters of Venus and of Mars at 
one and the same time, he with some little dif- 
ficulty obtained permission to throw up his 
commission in the army. 

While attending at his mistress’s bedside, 
during an illness by which she was attacked 
in January, 1744, the idea first struck him of 
writing a dramatic sketch. He wrote it with- 
out the slightest plan, in the form of a dialogue 
between three persons, called respectively, Pho- 
tinus, Lachesis, and Cleopatra. He gives a 
specimen of it in a note, and it is certainly not 
of the very prot order of merit. On the re- 
covery of the lady he placed it under the cush- 
ion of her couch, where it remained forgotten 
for a year, and thus were the first fruits of his 
tragic genius hrooded over, as it were, by the 
lady and all who chanced to sit upon the couch. 

At length he threw off the chains which had 
so long bound him. The exertion was, how- 
ever, 80 great that he was actually obliged to 
get his servant Elia to tie him to his chair, 
that he might not quit the house. When his 
friends came to see him, he dropped his dress- 
ing gown over the bandages, so that his forced 
imprisonment was not perceived. His firat ap- 
pearance in public was at the carnival of 1775, 
where he dressed himself up as Apollo, and re- 
cited at the public ball at the theatre a mas- 
querade he had composed on the subject of 








love, twanging a guitar vigorously all the time. 
He was afterwards heartily ashamed of this 
freak, which he wonders he could ever have 
been guilty of. An ardent desire for glory 
now seized him, and after some months spent 
in constant poetical studies, and in ing 
grammars and dictionaries, he su ed in 
producing his first tragedy; which, like the 
sketch already mentioned, he entitled Cleopa- 
tra. It was performed at Turin, on the 16th 
June, 1775, at the Carignan Theatre, and was 
followed by a comic after-piece, also written by 
him, called The Poets, in which he introduced 
himself under the name of Giusippus, and was 
the first to ridicule his own tragedy; which, 
he says, differed from those of his poetical 
rivals, inaamuch as their productions were the 
mature offspring ofan erudite incapacity, whilst 
his was the premature child of a not unpromis- 
ing ignorance. These two pieces were per- 
formed with considerable success for two suc- 
cessive evenings, when he withdrew them from 
the stage, ashamed at having so rashly ex- 
— himself to the public. He never consi- 

ered this Cleopatra worthy of preservation, 
and it is not published with his other works. 
From this moment, however, he felt every vein 
swollen with the most burning thirst for real 
theatrical laurels, and here terminates the 
epoch of Youth and commences that of Man- 
hood. 

Up to this point we have seen Alfieri’s cha- 
racter as formed by nature, and before it was 
influenced by study, or softened down by in- 
tercourse with the world. We have seen him 
ardent, restless beyond all belief, passionate, 
oppressed by unaccountable melancholy, act- 
ing under the toiling impulse of the moment, 
whether in love or hate, and, what is of ex- 
treme disadvantage to him as respects the ca- 
reer he is about to enter upon, suffering from 
a deficient education. We have now to see 
how he overcame all the obstacles arising from 
his natural character, and from a youth wasted 
in idleness and dissipation ; and how he gra- 
dually won his way from victory to victory, 
until he at length attained the noble and en- 
viable eminence which is assigned to him by 
universal consent as the greatest, we had 
almost said the only, modern Italian poet. 

He describes the capital with which he com- 
menced his undertaking as consisting in a 
resolute, indomitable, and extremely obstinate 
mind, and a heart full to overflowing with 
every species of emotion, particularly love, 
with all its furies, and a profound and ferocious 
haired of tyranny. To this was added a faint 
recollection of various French tragedies. On 
the other hand, he was almost entirely ignorant 
of the rules of tragic art, and understood his 
own language most imperfectly. The whole 
was enveloped in a thick covering of presump- 
tion, or rather petulance, and a violence of 
character so great as to render it most difficult 
for him to appreciate truth. He considers 
these elements better adapted for forming a 
bad monarch than a good author. 
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a occupying a year in the task. 
e then commenced ing Latin with a tu- 
tor; and shortly afterwards went to 

in order to acquire a really — Italian idiom. 
He returned to Turin in , 1776, and 
there composed several sonnets, having in the 
meantime made considerable progress with se- 
veral of his tragedies. The next year he again 
went to Tuscany, and on reaching Florence in 
October, intending to remain there a month, an 
event occurred which—to use his own words 
—*“fixed and enchained me there for many 
years; an event which, happily-for me, deter- 
mined me to expatriate myself for ever, and 
which by fastening upon me new, self-sought, 
and golden chains, enabled me to acquire that 
real literary freedom, without which I should 
me have done any good, if so be that I have 

one 

Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, was 
at that time residing in Florence, in company 
with his wife, the Countess of Albany, whose 
maiden name was Louisa Stolberg, of the 
princely house of that name. The following is 
Alfieri’s description of her:— ~ 

“The sweet fire of her very dark eyes, add- 
ed (a thing of rare occurrence) to a very white 
skin and fair hair, gave an irresistible brilliancy 
to.her beauty. She was twenty-five years of 
age, was much attached to literature and the 
fine arts, had an angelic temper, and, in spite 
of her wealth, was in the most painful domes- 
tic circumstances, so that she could not be as 
happy as she deserved. How many reasons 
for loving her !” 

Her husband appears to have been of a most 
violent and ungovernable temper, and to have 
always treated her in the harshest manner.— 
No wonder, then, that an impassioned and sus- 
ceptible nature like Alfieri’s should have been 
attracted by such charms! A friendship of the 
closest and most enduring description ensued 
between. them; and although a certain air of 
mystery always surrounded the story of their 
mutual attachment, there is no reason what- 
ever to stippose that it ok in the slightest 
d of a dishonorable character. 

of a his passion for the Count- 
ess an obstacle to literary glory and useful oc- 
cupations, as had always been the case pre- 
viously with him, when under the influence of 
similar emotions, he found that it incited and 
spurred him on to every work, and ac- 
cordingly he abandoned himself, without re- 
Straint, to its indulgence. That he might have 
no inducement to return to his own country, 
he determined to dissolve every tie that united 
him to it, and with that intent made an absolute 
donation for life of the whole of his estates, 
both in fee and freehold, to his natural heir, his 
sister Giulia, wife of the Count di Cumiana. 





;| He merely stipulated for an annual 


, pension, 
and a certain sum in ready money, the whole 
amounting to oe one-half of the 4 wd 
his property. e@ negotiations were y 
to a conclusion in November, 1778. 
He sold his furniture and plate which he 
had left in Turin ; wy heen | for him- 
self, invested almost the whole of the mone 
i possessed of in Frenc 
life annuities. At one period of the negotia- 
tions he was in great fear lest he should lose 
every b revolved in his mind what 

fession he should adopt in case he should 
left penniless. 
“The art that presented itself to me as the 
best for ga es | by, was that of a 
horse- er, in which I consider myself a 
proficient. It is certainly one of the least ser- 
vile, and it appeared to me to be more compati- 


‘ble than any other with that of a poet, for it is 


much easier to write tragedies in a stable than 
in a court.” 

He now commenced living in the simplest 
style, dismissed all his servants, save one; sold 
or gave away all his horses, and wore the plain- 
est clothing. He continued his studies with- 
out intermission, and by the beginning of 1782 
had nearly finished the whole of the twelve 
tragedies which he had from the first made up 
his mind to write, and not to exceed. These 
were entitled respectivel Filippo, Polinice, 
Antigone, Agamennone, ste, Garzia, 
Virginia, La iura de’ Pazzi, Maria Stu- 
arda, Ottavia, moleone and Rosmunda.— 
Happening, however, to read the Merope of 
Maffei, then considered the best Italian tragedy, 
he felt so indignant, that he set to work, and 
very shortly produced his tragedy of that name, 
which was soon followed by the Saul, which 
is incomparably the finest of his works. 

The Countess had obtained permission at 
the énd of 1780 to'leave her husband, in con- 
sequence of the brutal treatment she experi- 
enced at his hands, and to retireto Rome. It 
was not long before Alfieri followed her, and 
took up his habitation there also. At the end 
of 1782, his Antigone was performed by a com- 
pany of amateurs—he himself being one—be- 

‘ore an audience consisting of all the rank and 
fashion of Rome. Its ‘success was unequivo- 
eal, and he felt so proud of his triumph, that 
he determined to send four of his tragedies to 
press, getting his friend Gori, at Siena, to su- 
perintend the printing ; and they were accord- 
ingly published. 

e intimacy between Alfieri and the Count- 
ess now inflamed the anger of Charles Edward 
and his brother, Cardinal York, to such a pitch, 
that Alfieri found it prudent to leave Rome, 
which he did in May, 1783, in a state of bitter 
anguish. He first made pilgrimages to the 
tombs of Dante, Petrarch, and Ariosto, at Ra- 
venna, Arqua, and Ferrara; at each of which 
he spent some time in dreaming, praying, and 
weeping, at the same time pouring forth a per- 
feet stream of impassioned poetry. On getting 
to Siena, he superintended personally the print- 
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ing of six more of his ies, and for the 
all the cares of autho’ i 


nearly distracted b the ead realities of 


- 4 y 
tragedies, both published and unpublished, 
to shift for themselves, and ed to Eng- 
land, where, in a few weeks, he bought no less 
than fourteen horses. That being the exact 
tragedies he had. written, he 
used to amuse himself by saying, “ For each 

you have gota horse,” in reference to 
the punishment inflicted on naughty schoolboys 
in Italy, where the culprit is mounted on 
shoulders of another boy, while the master lays 
on the cane. 

He experienced almost endless trouble and 
difficulty in conveying his acquisitions safely 
back to Italy. e account he gives of the 

of the Alps by Mount is, from 
ebourg to the Novalese, is really quite 
romantic; and he compares himself to Hanni- 
bal on the occasion, but says that if the passage 
of the latter cost him a great deal of vinegar, 
it cost him (Alfieri) no small quantity of wine, 
as the whole party concerned in conveying the 
horses over the mountain, guides, farriers, 
grooms, and adjutants, drank like fishes. 

On reaching Turin, he was present at a per- 
formance of his Virginia at the same theatre 
where, nine years before, his early play of 
Cleopatra had been acted. He shortly receiv- 
ed intelligence that the Countess had been per- 
mitted to leave Rome and to go to Switzer- 
land. He could not refrain from following 
her, and accordingly rejoined her at Colmar, a 
city of Alsace, after a separation of sixteen 
months. The sight - a whom he loved - 
dearly again awaken is poetic genius, an 
gave birth, at almost one and the same mo- 
ment, to his three tragedies of Agide, Sofonisba, 
and Mirra, despite his previous resolve to 
write no more. When obliged to, leave the 
Countess, he ree: - Italy, but the follow- 
ing year again Visi er, remaining in Alsace 
pe she proceeded to Paris. She happened 
to mention in a letter that she had been much 
pleased with Es Brutus perform- 
ed on the stage. This excited his emulation. 
“What!” he exclaimed, “ Brutuses written by 
a Voltaire? Ill write Brutuses, and two at 
once, moreover, time will show whether such 
subjects for tragedy are better adapted for me 
or for a plebeian-born Frenchman, who for 
more than sixty years subscribed himself “ Vol. 
taire, Gentleman in Ordinary to the King.” 
Accordingly he set to work, and planned on 
the spot his Bruto Primo and Bruto Secondo ; 
after which he once more renewed his vow to 
Apollo to write no more tragedies. About 
this period he also sketched his Abel, which he 





called by the whimsical title of a Tramelogedy. 
He next went to Paris, and made eae ao 
with the celebrated Didot for _coange the 
whole of his tragedies in six volumes. re- 
turning to Alsace, in company with the Count- 
ess, he was joined by his old friend the Abate 
di Caluso, who brought with him a letter from 
his mother, containing proposals for his mar- 
riage with a rich young lady of Asti, whose 
name was not mentioned. Alfieri told the 
Abate, smilingly, that he must decline the 
proffered. match; and had not even the curi- 
osity to inquire who the lady was. -Shortl 
afterwards he was attacked by a dangerous ilk 
ness, which reduced him to the point of death. 
On recovering, he went with his friends to 
Kehl, and was so much pleased with the print- 
ing establishment of the well-known Beaumar- 
—_ _ he Dg ee to ape whole of 
is works, with the exception of his tragedies, 
which were in Didot’s a printed there ; 
and accordingly, by August, 1789, all his writ- 
ings, both in prose and poetry, were printed. 
the mean time, the Countess of Alban 
had heard of the death of her husband, which 
took place at Rome, on the 31st January, 1788. 
This event set her entirely free, and it is gen- 
erally believed that she was shortly afterwards 
united in marriage to Alfieri; but the fact 
was never known, and to the last the poet pre- 
served the greatest mystery on the aanioet 
Paris. now became their regular residence, 
and it was not long before the revolutio 
troubles commenced. In April, 1791, they de- 
termined to pay a visit to England, where the 
Countess had never been. They remained 
here some months, and on their embarking at 
Dover on their return, Alfieri chanced to no- 
tice among the people collected on the beach 
to see the vessel off, the very lady, his intrigue 
with whom twenty years before had excited so 
tasensation. He did not speak to her, 
ut saw that she recognized him. Accordingly, 
on reaching Calais, he wrote to her to inquire 
into her present situation. He gives her re- 
py at full length in his Memoirs. It is in 
mch; and we regret that its length pre- 
cludes us from giving it here, as it is a very 
remarkable uction. It indicates a decisive 
and inflexible firmness of character, very un- 
like what is usually met with in her sex. 
After visiting Holland and Belgium, Alfieri 
and the Countess returned to Paris. In March, 
1792, he received intelligence of his mother’s 
death. In the mean time the war with the em- 
peror commenced, and matters gradually got 
worse and worse. Alfieri witnessed the events 
of the terrible 10th of August, when the Tuil- 
eries was taken by the mob after a bloody 
conflict, and —_ XVI. virtually = to 
reign. Seeing the great danger to which the 
would be exposed if they remained longer in 
Paris, they determined on a hasty flight; and 
after procuring the necessary passports, start- 
ed on the 18th of the same month. They had 
@ narrow escape on passing the barriers. A 
mob of the lowest order insisted on their car- 
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but there is little doub’ ‘tte 
a passage ; but is little doubt that if they 
to return, they would have 


having had to show their rts more than 
forty times. afte: learned that 
they were the first foreigners who had escaped 
from Paris and from after the catastro- 


phe of the 10th August. After ae some 
time at Brussels, they proceeded to I y> and 
reached Florence in November. That city re- 
mained Alfieri’s dwelling-place, nearly uninter- 
ruptedly, from this moment to the period of 
his death. 


In 1795, when he was a years old, a 
feeling of shame came over him at his igno- 
rance of Greek, and he determined to master 
that language. He applied himself with such 
industry to the task, that before very long he 
could read almost any Greek author. There 
are few instances on record of such an effort 
being made at so advanced a period of life, 
Yet, perhaps, a still more remarkable case than 
that of our poet is that of Mehemet Ali, who 
did not learn to read or write till more than 
forty years of age. His son, Ibrahim, never 
did even that. At the same time that he was 
learning Greek, Alfieri amused himself by writ- 
ing satires, of which he had completed seven- 
teen by the end of 1797. The fruit of his 
Greek studies —— in his tragedies of 
aca an dim Be se ae ~ 
com r rea uripides’ fine 0 

oan He calls these essays ie Foal 


rjuries to Apollo. We have certainly seen | p 


im break his vow sufficiently often. The 
twelve tragedies he pledged himself not to ex- 
ceed had now we to their present number 
of twenty-one, besides the tramelogedy of Abel. 

He remained quietly and happily at Florence 
till the French invasion in March, 1799, when 
he and the Countess retired to a villa in the 
country. He marked his hatred of the French 
nation by writing his Misogallo, a miscellane- 
ous collection in prose and verse of the most 
violent and indiscriminate abuse of France, and 
every thing connected with it, as its name im- 
— On the evacuation of Florence by the 

och in July, they returned to the city, but 
again left it on the second invasion, in October, 
1800. The French commander-in-chief wrote 
to Alfieri, requesting the honor of the acquaint- 
ance of a man who had rendered such distin- 
guished services to literature : but he told him 
in reply, that if he wrote in his quality as Com- 
ect: va of Florence, he would yield to his 





superior authority; but that if it was merely 
as an individual curious to see him, he must 
to be excused. 

e now find him irresistibly impelled to 
try his hand at comedy, and he —~ 
wrote the six which are published with his 
other works. They are entitled respectively, 
ET’ Uno, I Pochi, Il Tre Velene rimesta 
avrai [ Antido, La Finestrina, and Il Divorzio. 
The first four are political in their character, 
and written in iambics, like his tragedies. The 
last is the only one that can be ranked with 
modern comedies.. Sismondi truly remarks, 
that in these dramas he exhibits the powers of 
a — satirist, not of a successful dramatist. 

is health was by this time seriously im- 
ired, and he felt it to cease entire- 
ly from his labors. On the 8th December, 
1802, he put the finishing stroke to his works, 
and amused himself for the short. remainder 
of his life in writing the conclusion of his Me- 
moirs. Feeling extremely proud at having 
overcome the difficulties of the Greek lan 
in his later years, he invented a collar, on which 
were engraved the names of twenty-three an- 
cient and modern: poets, and to which was at- 
tached a cameo representing Homer. On the 
back of it he wrote the following distich : 
Abrdy roqoas *"AAghpios ire? ‘Ophpov 
Kotpavixhs Tiwhy Agave Sevorépay, 
which may be thus Englished : 
“ Perchance Alfieri made no great misnomer 
When he dubb’d himself Knight of the Order of Homer.” 


With the account of this amusing little in- 
cident, Alfieri terminates the history of his 
life. The date it bears is the 14th of May, 
1803, and on the 8th October of the same year 
he breathed his last, in the we eee year of 
wwe The particulars of his death are given 
in a letter ad by the Abate di Caluso 
to the Countess of Albany. An attack of 
gout in the stomach was the immediate cause 
of it. The delicate state of his health great] 
accelerated the progress of the disease, whic 
was still further promoted by his insisting on 
roceeding with the correction of his works 
almost to the very last. He was so little 
aware of his impending dissolution, that he 
took a drive in a carriage on the 3d October, 
and tried to the last moment to starve his 
oe into submission. He refused to allow 
eeches to be applied to his legs, as the physi- 
cians recommended, because they ramet 5 have 
prevented him from walking. At this period, 
all his studies and labors of the last thirty 
years rushed through his mind; and he told 
the Countess, who was attending him, that a 
Stouahie of Susioh a — ov ae 

inning of Hesiod, which he on 
once in his life, recurred most distinetly to his 
memory. His mortal agony came on so sud- 
denly, that there was not time to administer to 
him the last consolations of religion. He was 
buried in the church of Santa Croce at Flo- 
rence, where already reposed the remains of 
Machiavelli, of Michael Angelo, and of Gali- 
leo. A monument to his memory, the work 
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of the great Canova, was raised over his ashes 
by direction of the Countess of Albany. 

Such then was Alfieri! And may we not 
draw a moral from the story of his life as 
faintly and imperfectly shadowed forth in the 
preceding sketch? Does it not show us how 
we may overcome obstacles deemed ben in- 
superable, and how we may seek to me 
something better than what we are? The 

t’s name will go down to future 
idol of his countrymen; may the beneficial 
effect produced by a mind like his upon the 
character and aspirations of the world be en- 
during! 

From the Dublin University Magazine. 
ANECDOTES OF PAGANINI 
Pcareen was in all respects a very sin- 

gular being, and an interesting subject to 
study. His talents were by no means con- 
fined to his wonderful powers as a musician. 
On other subjects he was well informed, acute, 
and conversible, of bland and gentle manners, 
and in society, perfectly well bred. All this 
contrasted strangely with the dark, mysterious 
stories which were bruited abroad, touchin, 
some s in his early life. But are. | 
semblance and external deportment are treach- 
erous as quicksands, when taken as guides by 
which to sound the real depths of human char- 
acter. Lord Byron remarks, that his pocket was 
once picked by the civilest gentleman he ever 
conversed with, and that by far the mildest in- 
dividual of his acquaintance was the remorse- 
less Ali Pacha of Yanina. The expressive 
lineaments of Paganini told a powerful tale of 
passions which had been fearfully excitéd, 
which might be roused again from temporary 
slumber, or were exhausted by indulgence and 
premature decay, leaving deep furrows to mark 
their intensity. Like the generality of his 
countrymen, he looked much older than he 
was. ith them, the elastic vigor of youth 
and manhood rapidly subside into an inter- 
minable and joyless old age, numbering as 
many years, but with far less both of physical 
and mental faculty, to render them endurable, 
than the more equally mary gradations of our 
northern clime. It is by no means unusual to 
encounter a well-developed Italian, whiskered 
to the eyebrows, and “ bearded like the pard,” 
who tells you, to your utter astonishment, that 
he is scarcely seventeen, when you have set 
him down from his appearance as, at least, five- 
and-thirty. 

The following extract from Colonel Mont- 
gomery Maxwell’s book of Military Reminis- 
cences, entitled, “ My Adventures,” dated Ge- 
noa, February 22nd, 1815, supplies the earliest 
record which has been given to the public re- 
specting Paganini, and affords authentic evi- 
dence that some of the mysterious tales which 
heralded his coming were not without founda- 
tion. He could scarcely have been at this time 
thirty years old. “Talking of music, I have 
become acquainted with the most outré, most 
extravagant, and strangest character I ever be- 
VOL. I1.—NO, IL—16 
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held, or heard, in the musical line. He has 
just been emancipated from durance vile, where 

has been for a long time incarcerated on 
suspicion of murder. His long long 
9 long face, and long forehead ; his hollow 
and y pale cheek, large black eye, hooked 
nose, and jet black hair, which is long, and 
more than half hiding his ponamaor ay beers 
face ; all these rendered him the most extraor- 
i person I ever beheld. . There is some- 
thing scriptural in the tout ensemble of the 
stra hysiognomy of this uncouth and un- 
earthly re. Not that, as in times of old, 
he plays, as Holy Writ tells us, on a ten- 
stringed instrument ; on the contrary, he brings 
the most powerful, the most wonderful, and 
the most heart-rending tones from one string. 
His name is Paganini; he is very improvident 
and very poor. The D—s, and the Impressa- 
rio of the theatre got up a concert for him the 
other night, which was well attended, and on 
which occasion he electrified the audience. He 
is a native of Genoa, and if I were a judge of 
violin playing, I would pronounce him the most 
surprising performer in the world!” 

That Paganini was either innocent of the 
charge for which he suffered the incarceration 
Colonel Maxwell mentions, or that it could 
not be proved against him, may be reasonabl 
inferred from the fact that he escaped the 
lies of the executioner. In Italy, there was 
then, par excellence (whatever there may be 
now), a law for the rich, and-another for the 
poor. As he was without money, and unable 
to buy immunity, it is charitable to suppose he 
was entitled to it from innocence, A noble- 
man, with a few zecchini, was in little danger 
of the law, which eonfined its practice entirely 
to the lower orders. I knew a Sicilian prince, 
who most wantonly blew a vassal’s brains out, 
merely because he put him in a passion. The 
case was not even inquired into. He sent half 
a dollar to the widow of the defunct (which, 
by the way, he borrowed from me, and never 
repaid), and there the matter ended. Lord 
Nelson once suggested to Ferdinand IV. of 
Naples, to try and check the daily increase of 
assassination, by a few salutary executions. 
“No, no,” replied old Nasone, who was far 
from being as great a fool as he looked, “ that 
is impossible. If I once’ began that system, 
my kingdom would soon be depopulated. One 
half my subjects would be continually employ- 
ed in hanging the remainder.” 

Among other peculiarities, Paganini was an 
incarnation of avarice and parsimony, with a 
most contradictory passion for gambling. He 
would haggle with you for sixpence, and stake 
a rouleau on a single turn at rouge et noir. 
He serewed you down in a bargain as tightly 
as if you were compressed in a vice; yet he 
had intervals of liberality, and sometimes did 
a generous action. ‘In this he bore some re- 
semblance to the celebrated John Elwes, of 
miserly notoriety, who deprived himself of the 
common necessaries of life, and lived on a po- 
tato skin, but sometimes gave a check for 
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£100 to a public charity, and contributed 
ly to private subscriptions. I never heard that 
actually did this, but once or twice 
he played for nothing, and sent a donation to 
the Mendicity, when he was in Dublin. 
When he made his engagement with me, 
we me es 8 = write An orders, ov 
ing the house to be quite every ni 
pod both being aware that the “sons of free- 
dom,” while they add age to the exchequer, 
seldom assist the effect of the perfosmance. 
They are not given to applaud vehemently ; 
or, as Richelieu observes, “ in the right places.” 
What we can get for nothing we are inclined 
to‘think sonst oe of than that which we must 
urchase. He who invests a shilling will not 
& it rashly, or without feeling convinced that 
value received will accrue from the risk. The 
man who pays is the real enthusiast ; he comes 
with a predetermination to be amused, and 
his spirit is exalted accordingly. Paganini’s 
valet surprised me one morning, by walking 
into my room, and with many “eccellenzas 
and gesticulations of respect, asking me to 
give him an order. I said, “Why do you 
come to me? Apply to your master—won’t 
he give you one?” “Qh, yes; but I don’t like 
to ask him.” “Why not? “Because he’ll 
stop the amount out of my wages!” My heart 
relented ; I gave him the order, and paid Pag- 
anini the dividend. I told him what it was, 
thinking, as a matter of course, he would re- 
turn it. He seemed uncertain for a moment, 
paused, smiled sardonically, looked at the three 
and sixpence, and with a spasmodic twitch, de- 
posited it in his own waistcoat pocket instead 
of mine. Voltaire says, “no man is a hero to 
his valet de chambre,” meaning, thereby, as I 
suppose, that being behind the scenes of every- 
day life, he finds out that Marshal Saxe, or 
Frederick the Great, is as subject to the com- 
mon infirmities of our nature, as John Nokes 
or Peter Styles. Whether Paganini’s squire 
of the body looked on his master as a hero in 
the vulgar acceptation of the word, I cannot 
say, but in spite of his stinginess, which he 
writhed under, he regarded him with mingled 
reverence andterror. “ A strange person, your 
master,” observed I. “ Signor,” replied the 
faithful Sancho Panza, “e veramente grand 
uomo, ma da non potersi comprendere.” “ He is 
truly a great man, but quite incomprehensible.” 
It was edifying to observe the awful importance 
with which Antonio bore the instrument night- 
ly intrusted to his charge to carry to and from 
the theatre. He considered it an animated 
something, whether demon or angel he was 
unable to determine, but this he firmly believ- 
ed, that it could s in actual dialogue when 
his master pl , or become a dumb familiar 
by the same controlling volition. This especial 
violin was Paganini’s inseparable companion. 
It lay on his table before him as he sat meditat- 
ing in his solitary chamber ; it was placed by his 
side at dinner, and on a chair within his reach 
when in bed. If he woke, as he constantly 
did, in the dead of night, and the sudden estro 











of inspiration seized him, he grasped his in- 
strument, started up, and on the instant per- 
petuated the conception which otherwise he 
would have lost for ever. This marvellous 
Cremona, valued at four hundred guineas, 
Paganini, on his death-bed, gave to De Kont- 
ski, his nephew and only pupil, himself an 
eminent performer, and in his possession it 
now remains, 

When Paganini was in Dublin, at the mu- 
sical festival of 1830, the Marquis of Angle. 
sea, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, came 
every night to the concerts at the theatre, and 
was greatly pleased with his performance. 
On the first evening, between the acts, his 
Excellency desired that he might be brought 
round to his box, to be introduced, and paid 
him many compliments. Lord Anglesea was 
at that time residing in perfect privacy with 
his family at Sir reourt Lee’s countr 
house, near Blackrock, and expressed a wis 
to get an evening from the great violinist, to 
gratify his domestic circle. The negotiation 
was rather a difficult one, as Paganini was, of 
all others, the man who did nothing in the 
way of business without an explicit under- 
standing, and a clearly-defined con-si-de-ra- 
tion. He was alive to the advantages of ho- 
nor, but he loved money with a paramount af- 
fection. I knew that he had received enor- 
mous terms, such as £150 and £200 for fid- 
dling at private parties in London, and I trem- 
bled for the vice-regal purse ; but I undertook 
to manage the affair, and went to work ac- 
cordingly. The aid-de-camp in waiting called 
with me on Paganini, was introduced in due 
form, and handed him a ecard of invitation to 
dinner, which, of course, he received and ac- 
cepted with ceremonious politeness. Soon af- 
ter the officer had departed, he said suddenly, 
“ This is a great honor, but am I expected to 
bring my instrument?” “Oh, yes,” I replied, 
“as a matter of course—the Lord Lietenant’s 
family wish to hear you in private.” “ Caro 
amico,” rejoined he, with petrifying compo- 
sure, “ Paganini con violino e Paganini senza 
violino,—ecco due animali distinti.” “ Paga- 
nini with his fiddle and Paganini without it 
are two very different persons.” I knew per- 
fectly what he meant, and said, “The Lord 
Lieutenant is a nobleman of exalted rank and 
character, liberal in the extreme, but he is not 
Croesus; nor do I think you could with any 
consistency receive such an honor as dining 
at his table, and afterwards send in a bill for 

laying two or three tunes in the evening.” 

e was staggered, and asked, “ What do you 
advise?” I said, “Don’t you think a present, 
in the shape of a ring, or a snuff-box, or some- 
thing of that sort, with a short inscription, 
would be a more agreeable mode of settle- 
ment?’ He seemed tickled by this sugges- 
tion, and closed with it at once. I dispatched 
the intelligence through the proper channel, 
that the violin and the grand maestro would 
both be in attendance. He went in his very 
choicest mood, made himself extremely agree- 
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able, played away, unsolicited, throughout the 
evening, to the delight of the whole party, and 
on the following morning a gold snuff-box 
was duly presented to him, with a few compli- 
mentary words engraved on the lid. 
A year or two after this, when Paganini 
was again in + I thought another en- 
ment might be productive, as his extra- 
aay attraction appeared still to increase. 
I wrote to him on the subject, and soon re- 
ceived a very courteous communication, to the 
effect, that although he had not contemplated 
including Ireland in his tour, yet he been 
so impressed by the urbanity of the Dublin 
public, and had moreover conceived such a 
personal esteem for my individual character, 
that he might be induced to alter his plans, at 
some inconvenience, provided always I could 
make him a more enticing proposal than the 
former one. I was here completely puzzled, 
as on that occasion I gave him a clear two- 
thirds of each receipt, with a bonus of twenty- 
five pounds per night in addition, for two use- 
less coadjutors. I replied, that having duly 
deliberated on his suggestion, and considered 
the terms of our last compact, I saw no pos- 
sible means of placing the new one in a more 
alluring shape, except by offering him the en- 
tire produce of the engagement. After I had 
dispatched my letter, 1 repented bitterly, and 
was terrified lest he should think me serious, 
and hold me to the bargain; but he deigned 
no answer, and this time I escaped for the 
fright I had given myself. When in London, 
I called to see him, and met with a cordial 
reception ; but he soon alluded to the late 
eorrespondence, and half seriously said, “ That 
was a curious letter you wrote to me, and the 
joke with which you concluded it by no means 
a good one.” “Qh,” said I, laughing, “it 
would have been much worse’ if you had tak- 
en me at my word.” He then laughed too, 
and we parted excellent friends. I never saw 
him again. He returned to the Continent, 
and died, having purchased the title of Baron, 
with a patent of nobility, from some foreign 
potentate, which, with his accumulated earn- 
ings, somewhat dilapidated by gambling, he 
bequeathed to his only son. Paganini was 
the founder of his school, and the original in- 
ventor of those extraordinary tours de force 
with which all his successors and imitators 
are accustomed to astonish the uninitiated. 
But he still stands at the head of the list, al- 
though eminent names are included in it, and 
is not likely to be pushed from his pedestal. 





Jutius Cornet of Hamburgh understands 
thirty-eight different languages, not in the su- 
perficial manner of Elihu Burritt, but so well 
that he is able to write them with correct- 
ness, and to make translations from one into 
the other. He has issued a circular to the 
German public, offering his services as a uni- 
versal translator, and refers to some of the 
most prominent publishers of Leipsic, whom 
he has many years served in that capacity. 





BIOGRAPHY OF FRENCH JOURNALISTS. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE contains a review- 
al of Texier’s new book on the Paris jour- 
nals and editors, from which we copy the fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 
THE DEBATS. 

The Débats is chiefly read by wealthy land- 
ed proprietors, public functionaries, the higher 
classes of the magistracy, the higher classes 
of merchants and manufacturers, by the agents 
4g change, barristers, notaries, and what we in 

ngland would call country gentlemen. Its 
circulation we should think 10,000. If it cir- 
culate 12,000 now, it certainly must have con- 
siderably risen since 1849. 

The chief editor of the Débats is Armand 
Bertin. He was brought up in the school of 
his father, and is now about fifty years of age, 
or probably a little more. M. Bertin is a man 
of esprit, and of literary tastes, with the ha- 
bits, feelings, and demeanor of a well-bred 
gentleman. Of an agreeable and facile com- 
merce, the editor of the Dédats is a man of 
elegant and Epicurean habits; but does not 
allow his luxurious tastes to interfere with the 
business of this nether world. According to 
M. Texier, he reads with his own proprietary 
and editorial eyes all the voluminous corre- 
spondence of the office on his return from 
the salon in which he has been spending the 
evening. If in the forenoon there is any thing 
of importance to learn in any quarter of Pa- 
ris, M. Bertin is on the scent, and seldom fails 
to run down his game. At a certain hour in 
the day he appears in the Rue des Prétres, in 
which the office of the Débats is situate, and 
there assigns to his collaborators their daily 
task. The compiler of the volume before us, 
who, as we stated, is himself connected with 
the Parisian press, writing in the Siécle, and 
who, it may therefore be supposed, has had 
good opportunities for information, states that, 
= to the passing of the Tinguy law, M. 

rtin never wrote in his own journal, but 
contented himself with giving to the products 
of so many pens the necessary homogeneity. 
But be this as it may, it is certain he has of- 
ten written since the law requires the signa- 
ture obligatoire. 

Under the Monarchy of the Barricades the 
influence of M. Bertin was most considerable, 
yet he only used this influence to obtain or- 
ders and decorations for his contributors. As 
to himself, to his honor and glory be it stated, 
that he never stuck the smallest bit of riband 
to his own buttonhole, or, during the seven- 
teen years of the monarchy of July, ever once 
put his feet inside the Tuileries. At the Ita- 
lian Opera or the Variétés, sometimes at the 
Café de Paris, the Maison Dorée, or the Trois 
Fréres, M. Bertin may be seen enjoying the 
music, or his dinner and wine, but never was 
he a servile courtier or trencher-follower of 
the Monarch of the Barricades. It is after 
these enjoyments, or after his petit souper, that 
M. Bertin proceeds for the last time for the 
day, or rather the night, to the office of the 
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ere shutting himself up in his cabi- 
,reads them,*and when 
and corrected every 


thing, 

i ven the final and authoritative 
0 go to press, and towards two o’clock 
in the morning turns his steps homeward. M. 

rtin, says our author with some malice, be- 
longs to that class of corpulent men so liked 
by Cesar and Louis Phillippe.. Personally, 
uM. Bertin has no reverence for what is calied 
nobility, either ancient or modern. He ig of 
the school of Chaussée d’Antin, which would 
set the rich and intelligent middle classes in 
the places formerly occupied by Messieurs les 
Grands Seigneurs. 

The ablest man, connécted with the Débats, 
or indeed, at this moment, with the press of 
France, is M. pe Sacy. De Sacy is an advo- 
cate by profession, and pleaded in his youth 
some causes with considerable success. Ata 
very early period of his professional: existence 
he alliéd himself with the Débats. His articies 
are distinguished by ease and flow, yet by a 
certain gravity and weight, which is divested, 
however, of the di ing doctoral tone. He 
is, in truth, a solid and serious writer, without 
being in the least degree heavy. Political men 
of the old school read his papers with pleasure, 
and most foreigners may read them with profit 
and instruction. M. de Sacy is a simple, mo- 
dest, and retiring gentleman, of great learning, 
and a taste and taet very uncommon for a man 
of so much learning. Though he has been 
for more than a quarter of a century influen- 
tially connected with the Débats, and has, duy 
ing eighteen or twenty years of the period, 
had access to men in the very highest posi- 
tions—to ministers, ambassadors, to the sons 
of a king, and even to the late king himself, it 
is much to his credit that he‘ has contented 
himself with a paltry riband and a modest 
place, as Conservateur de la Bibliothéque Ma- 
zarine. M. de Sacy belongs to a Jansenist fa- 
mily. Apropos of this, M. Texier tells a plea- 
sant story concerning him. A Roman Catho- 
lic writer addressing him one day in the small 
galle reserved for the journalist at the Cham- 

r of Deputies, said, “ You are a man, M. de 
Sacy, of too much cleverness, and of too much 
honesty, not to be one of us, sooner or later.” 
“ Not a bit of it,” replied promptly M. de Sacy ; 
“je veux vivre et mourir avec un pied dans le 
doute et Tautre dans la foi.” 

Samt-Marc Grrarpin is certainly, next to 
De Sacy, the most distinguistied writer con- 
neeted with the Débats. He was originally a 
maitre d étude at the College of Henry IV., and 
sent one fine morning an article to the Débats, 
whieh produced a wonderful sensation. The 
article was without name or address; but old 
Bertin so relished and re it, that he 
was not to be foiled in finding out the author. 
An advertisement was inserted on the follow- 
ing day, requesting the writer to call at the ed- 
itor’s study, when M. Saint-Mare Girardin was 
attached as a regular soldat de plume to the 
establishment—a profitable engagement, which 





left him at liberty to leave his miserable métier 
of maitre oto or — el - 1834 
against the Emperor of Russia and the Russian 

tem were from the of M. Girardin.— 

e maitre @étude of former days became pro- 
fessor at the = France—became depu- 
ty, and exhibited self, able writer and di 
lectician as he was and is, as a mediocre speak- 
er, and ultimately became academician and 
un des inte. 

Another distinguished writer in the Débats 
is ee — ry ag is aad of 
the Polytechnic School, who originally wrote 
in the Globe. When editor and ram of the 
Globe, he was condemned to six months’ im- 
prisonment for having developed in that jour- 
nal the principles of St. Simonianism. Before 
the expiration of his sentence he was appoint- 
ed by the Government to a sort of travelling 
commission to America ; and from that country 
he addressed a series of memorable letters to 
the Débats, which produced at the time im- 
mense effect. Since that period, Chevalier was 
appointed Professor of Political Economy at 
the College of France, a berth from whence he 
was removed by Carnot, Minister of Public In- 
struction, but afterwards reinstated by subse- 
quent ministers. Chevalier, though an able 
man, is yet more of an economic writer than a 
political disquisitionist. His brother Augustus 
is Secretary-general of the Elysée. 

Among the other contributors are Paia- 
RETE CuHasLes, an excellent classical scholar, 
and a man well acquainted with English lite- 
rature; Cuvillier Fleury, unquestionably a 
man of taste and talent; and the celebrated 
Jules Janin. The productions of the latter as 
a feuilletoniste are so well known that we do 
not stop to dwell upon them. Janin is not 
without merit, and he is highly popular with a 
certain class of writers; but his articles after 
all, apart from the circumstances of the day, 
are but a rechauffé of the style of Marivaux. 

THE CONSTITUTIONNEL. 

Tue history of the Constitutionnel follows 
that of the Débats. The Débats, says M. 
Texier, is ingenious, has tact without enthu- 
siasm, banters with taste, and scuds before the 
wind with a grace which only belongs to a fin 
voilier—to a fast sailing clipper. But, on the 
other hand, none of these qualities are found 
in the Constitutionnel, which, though often hot, 
and not seldom vehement and vulgar, is almost 
uniformly heavy. For three-and-thirty years 
—that is to say, from 1815 to 1848—the Con- 
stitutionnel traded in Voltairien principles, in 
vehement denunciations of the Parti Prétre 
and of the Jesuits, and. in the intrigues of the 
emigrants and royalist party quand méme, For 
many years the literary giant of this Titanic 
warfare was Etienne, who had been in early 
life secretary to Maret, duke of Bassano, him- 
self a mediocre journalist, though an excellent 
reporter and stenographer. Etienne was a 
man of esprit and talent, who had commenced 
his career as a writer in the Minerve Francaise. 
In this miscellany, his letters on Paris acquired 
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as much vogue as his comedies. About 1818, 

Etienne acquired a single share in the Consti- 

tutionnel, and after a year’s service became im- 

with the air of the Rue Montmartre 

—with the spirit of the genius loci. When 

one has been some time vane for a daily 
Cy 


newepeper, this result is sure to follow. One 
gets habituated to set phrases—to pet ideas— 
to the traditions of the locality—to the preju- 
dices of the readers, political or religious, as 
the case may be. Independently of this, the 
daily toil of newspaper writing is such, and so 
exhausting, that a man obliged to woe it 
for any length of time is glad occasionally to 
find refuge in words without ideas, which have 
occasionally much significancy with the million, 
or in topies on which the public love to dwell 
fondly. Under the reign of Louis XVIIL and 
Charles X. it lost no opportunity, by indirec- 
tion and innuendo, of hinting at the “Petit 
Caporal,” and this cireumstance during the life 
of the emperor, and long after his death, caused 
the journal to be adored—that is really the 
word—by the old army, by the viewx de vieille, 
and by the durs @ cuirs. in these good old by- 
gone times the writers in the Constitutionnel 
wore a blue frock closely buttoned up to the 
chin, to the end that they might pass for officers 
of the old army onhalf-pay. In 1830 the for- 
tunes of the Constitutionnel had reached the 
culminant, point. It then counted 23,000 sub- 
scribers, at 80 francs a year. At that period a 
single share in the property wasa fortune. But 
the avatar of the Citizen King spoiled inacouple 
of years the sale of the citizen journal. The 
truth is, that the heat of the Revolution of July 
had engendered and incubated a multitude of 
journals, great and little, bounding with youn 

lood and health—journals whose editors an 

writers did not desire better sport than to at- 
tack the Constitutionnel at right and at left, 
and to tumble the dear, fat, aaaan old gen- 
tleman, head over heels. Among these was 
the Charivari, which incontinently laughed at 
the whole system of the establishment, from 
the crapulous, corpulent, and Voltairien Etien- 
ne, down to the lowest printer’s devil. The 
metaphors, the puffs, canards, the réclames, &c. 
of the Cons/itutionnel were treated mercilessly 
and as nothing—not even Religion itself can 
stand the test of ridicule among so mocking a 
people as the French; the result was, that the 
Constitutionnel diminished wonderfully in point 
of circulation. Yet the old man wrote and 
spoke well, and had, from 1824 to 1829, as an 
ally the sharp and clever Thiers, and the bet- 
ter read, the better informed, and the more ju- 
dicious Mignet. It was during the Vitelle ad- 
ministration that the Constitutionnel attained 
the very highest acme of its fame, It was then 
said to have had 30,000 subscribers, and to 
have maintained them with the cry of “ Down 
with the Jesuits!” In 1827-28, during its 
palmiest days, the Constitutionnel had no Ro- 
man feuilleton. It depended then on its lead- 
ing articles, nor was it till its circulation de- 
clined, in 1843, to about 3500, that the pro- 





pigters determined to reduce the price one- 
f. They then, too, adopted the Roman 
feuilleton, giving as much as 500 franes for an 
article of this kind to Dumas or Sue. From 
1845 or 1846 to 1848, the Consitutionnel had 
most able contributors of leading articles ; 
Thiers, De Remusat, and Duvergier d’Hauran- 
ne, having constantly written in its columns. 
The circulation of the journal was then said to 
amount to 24,000. n the Constitutionnel 
eniered into the hands of its present proprietor, 
Doéteur Louis Veron, it was said to be reduced 
to 3000 subscribers. How many subscribers 
it has now we have no very accurate means of 
knowing, but we should say, at a rough guess, 
it may have 9000 or 10,000. It should + Te- 
membered, that from being an anti-sacerdotal 
journal it has become a priests’ paper and the 
organ of priests; from being an opponent of 
the executive, it has become the organ and the 
apologist of the executive in the person of M. 
L. N. Buonaparte, and the useful instrument, 
it is said, of M. Achille Fould. Every body 
knows, says M. Texier, with abundant malice 
prepense, that Dr, Veron, the chief editor of 
the Constitutionnel, has declared that France 
may henceforth place her head on the pillow 
~ j go quietly to sleep, for the doctor confi- 
dently answers for the good faith and wisdom 
of the president. 

But who is Docror VeRonx, the editor-in- 
chief, when one finds his excellency chezelle ? 
The ingenuous son of Esculapius tells us him- 
self that he has known the coulisses (the phrase 
is a queer one) of science, of the arts, of pol- 
itics, and even of the opera. It appears, how- 
ever, that the dear doctor is the son of a sta- 
tioner of the Rue du. Bac, who began his 
career by studying medicine. If we are to be- 
lieve himself, his career was a most remarkable 
one. In 1821 he was received what is called 
an interne of the Hétel Dieu. After having 
walked the hospitals, he enrolled himself in the 
Catholic and Apostolic Society of ‘ bonnes 
lettres, collaborated with the writers in the 
Quotidienne, and, thanks to Royalist patron- 
age, was named physician-in-chief of the Royal 

useums. Whether any of the groups in the 

ictures of Rubens, vator Rosa, Teniers, 

laude, or Poussin—whether any of the Tor- 
sos of Praxiteles, or even of a more modern 
school, required the assiduous care or atten- 
tion of a skilful physician, we do not pretend 
to state. But we repeat that the practice of 
Dr. Veron, according to M. Texier, was con- 
fined to these dumb yet not inexpressive per- 
sonages. In feeling the pulse of the Venus de 
Medici, or looking at the tongue of the Lao- 
coon, or the Apollo Belvidere, it is said the 
chief, if not the only practice of Dr. Louis 
Veron consisted. True, the doctor invented a 
pate pectorale, approved by all the sa grou 
and kings in Europe, and very renowned, too, 
among the commonalty ; but so did Dr. Sol- 
omon, of Gilead House, near Liverpool, invent 
a balm of Gilead, and Mrs. Cockle invent anti- 
bilious pills, taken by many of the judges, a 
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majority of the bench of bishops, and some ad- 
mirals of the blue, and ge officers without 
number, yet we have never heard that Moses 
Solomon or i gree Cockle were wees 
the practice o: sic, notwithstanding the sai 
Gilead and the Saco eiesional pills. _Be 
this, however, as it may, Veron, after having 
doctored the pictures and statues, and wae 
toraled the Emperor, the Pope, the 
Mark, the Imaum of Muscat, the Shah of Per- 
sia, and the Great Mogul himself, next estab- 
lished the Review of Paris, which in its turn 
he abandoned to become the director of the 
Opera. ‘Tired of the Opera after four or five 
years’ service, the doctor became a candidate 
of the dynastic opposition at Brest. This was 
the “artful dodge” before the Revolution of 
July 1848, if we may thus translate an un- 
translateable phrase of the doctor’s. At Brest 
the professor of the healing art failed, and the 
consequence was, that instead of being a dep- 
uty he became the proprietor of the Constitu- 
tionnel. Fortunate man that heis! In Robert 
le Diable at the Opera, which he would not at 
first have at any price, the son of Esculapius 
found the principal source of his fortune, and 
by the Juif Errant of Eugéne Sue, for which 
he gave 100,000 franes, he saved the Constitu- 
tionnel from perdition. Apropos of this matter, 
there is a pleasant story abroad. When Veron 
purchased the Constitutionnel, Thiers was 
writing his Histoire du Consulat, for which the 
booksellers had to give 500,000 francs. 
Veron wished to have the credit of publishing 
the book in the Constitutionnel, and with this 
view waited on Thiers, offering to pay down, 
argent comptant, one-half the money. Thiers, 
thou vm with the proposition, yet en- 
trenched himself behind his engagement with 
the booksellers. To one of the leading book- 
sellers Veron trotted off post-haste, and opened 
the business. “Oh!” said the sensible pub- 
lisher, “you have mistaken your coup alto- 
gether.” “How so? said the doctor. “Don’t 
you see,” said the Libraire Editeur, “that the 
rage is Eugéne Sue, and that the Débats and 
the Presse are at fistycuffs to obtain the next 
novelty of the author of the Mystéres de Paris? 
Go you and offer as much again for this novel, 
whatever it may be, as either the one or other 
of them, and the fortune of the Constitutionnel 
is made.” The doctor took the advice, and 
urchased the next novelty of Sue at 100,000 
cs. This turned out to be the Juif Errant, 
which raised the circulation of the Constitu- 
tionnel to 24,000. : 

Veron is a puffy-faced little man, with an 
overgrown body, and midriff sustained upon 
an attenuated pair of legs; his visage is buried 
in an immense shirt collar, stiff and starched 
asa Norman cap, Dr. Veron believes himself 
the key-stone of the Elyséan arch, and that 
the — of the government is on his shoul- 
ders. ok at him as he enters the Café de 
Paris to eat his purée @ la Condé, and his 
supréme de volaille, and his filet de chevreuil 
piqué aux iruffes, and you would say that he 





is not only the prime, but the favorite minister 
of Louis Napoleon, par la de Dieu et 
Monsieur le Docteur Prési dela Répub- 
lique. “ Aprés tout c’est un mauvais dréle, que ce 
ien,” to use the term applied to the 

doctor by General Changarnier. 
A short man of the name of Boilay washes 
the dirty linen of Dr. Veron, and corrects his 


faults of ar, of history, &c. Boilay is 
a small, sharp, stout, little man, self-possessed, 
self-satisfied, with great readiness and tact. 


Give him but the heads of a subject and he 
can make out a very readable and plausible 
article. Boilay is the real working editor of 
the Constitutionnel, and is supported by a M. 
Clarigny, a M. Malitourne, and others not 
more known or more respected. Garnier de 
— of the Pouvoir, a man of very con- 
siderable talent, though not of very fixed prin- 
ciple, writes occasionally in the Constitutionnel, 
and more ably than any of the other contribu- 
tors. M. St. Beuve is the literary critic, and 
he performs his task with eminent ability. 
THE NATIONAL. 

We now come to the National, founded by 
Carrel, Mignet, and Thiers. It was agreed be- 
tween the triad that each should take the place 
of rédacteur en chef for a year. Thiers, as the 
oldest and most experienced, was the first in- 
stalled, and conducted the paper with zest and 
spirit till the Revolution of 1830 broke out. 

he National set out with the idea of chang- 
ing the incorrigible dynasty, and instituting 
Orléanism in the place of it. The refusal to 
pay taxes and to contribute to a budget wasa 
proposition of the National, and it is not going 
too far to say, that the crisis of 1830 was 
hastened by this journal. It was at the office 
of the National that the famous protest, pro- 
claiming the right of resistance, was com- 
posed and signed by Thiers, De Remusat, and 
Canchois Lemaire. On the following day 
the office of the journal was bombarded y the 
police and an armed force, when the presses 
were broken. Against this illegal violence the 
editors protested. After the Revolution, Car- 
rel assumed the conduct of the journal, and be- 
came the firmest as well as the ablest organ of 
democracy. To the arbitrary and arrogant 
Perier, he — a firm and uncompromisin 
resistance. Every one acquainted with Frenc 
politics at that epoch is aware of the strenuous 
and stand-up fight he made for five years for 
his principles. He it was who opposed a bold 
front to military bullies, and who invented the 
epithet traineurs de sabre. This is not the 
seas to speak of the talent of Carrel. He was 
shot in a miserable quarrel in 1836, by Emile 
Girardin, then, as now, the editor of the Presse. 
On the death of Carrel, the shareholders of the 

per assembled together to name a successor. 

. Trelat, subsequently minister, was fixed 
upon. But as he was then a détenu at Clair- 
vaux, Bastide and Littré filled the editorial 
chair during the interregnum. On the release of 
Trelat, it was soon discovered that he had not 
the peculiar talent necessary. The sceptre of 
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authority passed into the hands of M. Bastide, 
named Minister of Foreign Affairs in the end- 
ing of 1848, or the beginning of 1849. M. 
Bastide, then a marchand de bois, divided his 
editorial empire with M. Armand Marrast, who 
had been a political prisoner and a refugee in 
England, and who returned to France on the 
amnesty granted on the marriage of the Duke 
of Orleans. M. Marrast, though a disagreeable, 
self-sufficient, and underbred person, was un- 
questionably a writer of point, brilliancy, 
and vigor. From 1837 to the Revolution of 
1848 he was connected with the National, and 
was the author of a series of articles which 
have not been equalled since. Like all low, 
vulgar-bred, and reptile-minded persons; Mar- 
rast forgot himself completely when raised to 
the position of President of the Chamber of 
Deputies. In this position he made irrecon- 
cileable enemies of all his old colleagues, and of 
most persons who came into contact with him. 
The fact is, that your schoolmaster and peda- 
gogue can rarely become a gentleman, or any 
thing like a gentleman. The writers in the 
National at the present moment are, M. Léo- 

Id Duras, M. Alexandre Rey, Caylus, Cochut, 

orques, Littré, Paul de Musset, Colonel 
Charras, and several others whose names it is 
not necessary to mention here. 

THE SIECLE. 

We come now to the Siécle, a journal which, 
though only established in 1836, has, we be- 
lieve, a greater sale than any, journal in Paris 
—at least, had a greater sale previous to the 
Revolution of February 1848. The Siécle 
was the first journal that started at the low 
price of 40 francs a-year, when almost every 
other newspaper was purchased at a cost of 70 
or 80 frances. It should also be recollected, 
that it was published under the auspices of the 
deputies of the constitutional opposition. The 
Siécle was said, in 1846, to have had 42,000 
subscribers. Its then editor was M. Cham- 
bolle, who abandoned the concern in Februa: 
or March 1849, not being able to agree with Mt 
Louis Perrée, the directeur of the journal. Since 
Chambolle left a journal which he had con- 
ducted for thirteen years, M. Perrée has died 
in the flower of his age, mourned by those con- 
nected with the paper, and regretted by the 
public at large. Previous to the Revolution 
of 1848, Odillon Barrot and Gustave de Beau- 
mont took great interest and an active part in 
the management of the Siécle. That positive, 
dogmatical, self-opinioned, and indifferent news- 
paper writer, Léon Faucher, was then one of 
the principal contributors to this journal. The 
Siécle of 1851 is somewhat what the Constitu- 
tionnel was in 1825, 6, and '7. It is eminently 
City-like and of the bourgeoisie, “ earth, earthy, 
as a good, reforming, economic National Guard 
ought to be. The success of the journal is 
due to this _ and to the eminently fair, 

ractical, and business-like manner in which it 
as been conducted. Perrée, the late editor 
and manager of the journal, who died at the 
early age of 34, was member for the Manche. 





The writers in the journal are Louis Jourdan, 
formerly a St. Simonian; Pierre Bernard, who 
was secretary to Armand Carrel; Hippolite 
Lamarche, an ex-cavalry captain; Auguste Jul- 
lien (son of Jullien de Paris, one of the com- 
missaries of Robespierre) ; and others whom 
it is needless to mention. 
THE PRESSE. ‘ 

The Presse was founded in 1836, about the 
same time as the Siécle, by Emile de Girardin, 
ason of General de Girardin, it is said, by an 
English mother. Till that epoch of fifteen 
years ago, people in Paris or in Franee had no 
idea of a journal exceeding in circulation 
25,000 copies, the circulation of the Constitu- 
tionnel, or of a newspaper costing less than 
seventy or eighty francs per annum. Many 
journals had contrived to live on respectably 
enough on a modest number of 4000 or 5000 
abonnés. But the conductors of the Presse 
and of the Siécle were born to operate a re- 
volution in this routine and jog-trot of news- 
paper life. They reduced the subscription to 
newspapers from eighty to forty francs per an- 
num, producing as good if not a better article. 
This was a great advantage to the million, 
and it induced parties to subscribe for, and 
read a newspaper, more especially in the coun- 
try, who never thought of reading a newspaper 
before. In constituting his new press, M. 
Girardin entirely upset and rooted out all the 
old notions theretofore prevailing as to the 
conduct of a journal. The great feature in 
the new journal was not its leading articles, 
but its Roman feuilleton, by Dumas, Sue, &c. 
This it was that first brought Socialism into 
extreme vogue among the working~ classes. 
True the Presse was not the first to publish 
Socialist feuilletons, but the Débats and the 
Constitutionnel. But the Presse was the first 
to make the leading article subsidiary to the 
feuilleton. It was, even when not a professed 
Socialist, a great promoter of Socialism, by 
the thorough support which it lent to all the 
slimy, jesuitical corruptions of Guizoism, and 
all the turpitudes and chicanery of Louis Phi- 
lippism. hen the Presse was not a year old 
it had 15,000 subscribers, and before it was 
twelve years old the product of its advertise- 
ments amounted to 150,000 francs a-year. 
Indeed this journal has the rare merit of being 
the first to teach the French the use, and we 
must add the abuse, of advertisements. We 
fear the Presse, during these early days of the 
gentle Emile and Granier Cassagnac, was 
neither a model of virtue, disinterestedness, 
nor self-denial. Nor do we know that it is so 
now, even under the best of Republics. There 
are strange tales abroad, even allowing for the 
exaggeration of Rumor with her hundred 
tongues. One thing, however, is clear; that 
the Presse was a liberal pen to its 
feuilletonistes. To Dumas, Sand, De Balzac, 
Théophile Gautier, and Jules Sandeau, it four 

ears ago paid 300 frances per day for contri- 
utions. he Presse, as M. Texier says, is 
now less the collective reason of a set of wri- 
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ters laboring to a common intent, than the ex- 
pression of the individual activity, energy, and 
wonderful mobility of M. Girardin himself. 
The Presse is Emile de Girardin, with his 
boldness, his audacity, his rampant agility, his 
Jim Crowism, his inexhaustible cleverness, 
wonderful fecundity, and indisputable talent. 
The Presse is bold and daring; but no man 
can tell the color of its politics to-day, much 
less three days, or three months hence. | On 
the 25th of July, 1848, it was as audacious, as 
unabashed, and as little disconcerted as two 
days before. When the workmen arrived in 
crowds to break its the ingenious 
Emile threw open the doors of the press-room, 
talked and reasoned with the greasy rogues, 
and sent them contented away. 

The number of journals in Paris is greater 
—much greater, relatively—than the number 
existing in London. The people of Paris love 
and ‘study a newspaper more than the people 
of London, and take a greater interest in pub- 
lic affairs, and more especially in questions of 
foreign policy. Previous to the Revolution 
of February 1848, it cannot, we think, be de- 
nied that newspaper writers in France held a 
much higher rank than contributors to the 
daily press in England, and even still they con- 
tinue to hold a higher and more influential po- 
sition, though there can be no good reason why 
they should have done so at either time. For 
the last fifteen years there cannot be any doubt 
or question that the leading articles in the four 
principal ay London morning papers exhibit 
an amount of talent, energy, information, read- 
iness, and compression, which are not found in 
such perfect and wonderful combination in the 
French press. 

For the last three years, however, the press 
of France has wonderfully deteriorated. It is 
no longer what it was antecedent to the Revo- 
lution. There is not the literary skill, the ar- 
tistical ability, the energy, the learning, and 
the eloquence which theretofore existed. The 
class of writers in newspapers now are an in- 
ferior class in attainments, in scholarship, and 
in general ability. There can be little doubt, 
we conceive, that the press greatly increased 
and abused its power, for some years previous 
to 1848. This led to the decline of its influ- 
ence—an influence still daily diminishing ; but 
withal, even still the prass in France has more 
influence, and enjoys more social and litera 
consideration, than the press in England. We 
believe that newspaper writers in France are 
not now so generally well paid as they were 
twenty or thirty years ago. Two or three 
eminent writers can always command in Paris 
what would be called a sporting price, but the 
great mass of leading-article writers receive 
considerably less in money than a similar class 
in London, though they exercise a much greater 
influence on public opinion, and enjoy from the 
peculiar constitution of French society a higher 
place in the social scale. 

—We see by the last papers from Paris that 
Veron and the President have quarreled. 
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with my e faith unto gloom allied, 
rang up a shadow sunshine could not quell, 
And the volce said, Would’st haste to go ou 
This continent of being, it were well : 
Where finite, growing toward the Infinite, 
Gathers its robe of glory out of dust, 
a down the “ ite, 
's purposes about us, just. 
Canst thou, Elhadra’ reach out of the grave, 
And draw the golden waters of love’s well ? 
His years are chrisms of brightness in time’s wave— 
Thine are as dewdrops in the nightshade’s bell ! 


Then tening in my hands the rippled length 

Of all my Cane slowly one by one, 
I took the flowers out.—Dear one, in thy stre: 

Pray for my weakness. Thou hast seen the sun 
Large in the ey drive a column of light 

Down through the darkness ; so, within death’s night, 
O my beloved, when I shall ‘have gone, 
If it might be so, would my love burn on. 





From Household Words 
THE MODERN HAROUN-AL-RASCHID. 
N the district of Ferdj’ Onah (which signi- 
fies Fine Country), Algeria, lives a Scheik 
named Bou-Akas-ben-Achour. He is also dis- 
tinguished by the surname of Bou-Djenoni 
(the Man of the Knife), and may be regarded 
as a type of the eastern Arab. His ancestors 
conquered Ferdj’ Onah, but he has been forced 
to acknowledge the supremacy of France, by 
paying a seattle tribute of 80,000 francs. His 
dominion extends from Milah to Rabouah, and 
from the southern point of Babour to within 
two leagues of Gigelli. He is forty-nine years 
old, and wears the Rahyle costume ; that is to 
say, a woollen gandoura, confined by a leathern 
belt. He carries a pair of pistols in his girdle, 
by his side the Rahyle flissa, and suspended 
from his neck a small black knife. 

Before him walks a negro carrying his gun, 
and a huge greyhound bounds along by his 
side. He holds despotic sway over twelve 
tribes ; and should any neighboring people ven- 
ture to make an incursion on his territory, Bou- 
Akas seldom condescends to march against 
them in person, but sends his negro into the 
principal village. This envoy just displays the 
gun of Bou-Akas, and the injury is instantly 
repaired. 

He keeps in pay two or three hundred Tol- 
bas to read the aa to the people ; es | 

ilgrim going to Mecca, and passing throug 
erdj’ Onah, receives three francs, and may re- 
main as long as he pleases to enjoy the hospi- 
tality of Bou-Akas. But whenever the Scheik 
discovers that he has been deceived by a pre- 
tended pilgrim, he immediately dispatches emis- 
saries after the impostor; who, wherever he 
is, find him, throw him down, and give him 
fifty blows on the soles of his feet. 
ou-Akas sometimes entertains three hun- 
dred persons at dinner ; but instead of sharing 
their repast, he walks round the tables with a 
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baton in his hand, seeing that the servants at- 
tend properly to his guests. Afterwards, if 
any thing is left, he eats; but not until the 
others have finished. 

When the governor of Constantinople, the 
only man whose power he recognizes, sends 
him a traveller; according to the rank of the 
latter, or the nature of the recommendation, 
Bou-Akas gives him his gun, his dog, or his 
knife. If the gun, the traveller takes it on his 
shoulder; if the dog, he leads it in a leash; or if 
the knife, he hangs it round his neck: and with 
any one. of these potent talismans, of which 
each bears - own + *y of .honor, the stran- 

r passes through the region of the twelve 
tribes, not only unscathed, but as the guest of 
Bou-Akas, treated with the utmost hospitality. 
When the traveller is about to leave Ferd)’ 
Onah, he consigns the knife, the dog, or the 

n to the care of the first Arab he meets. 
f the Arab is hunting, he leaves the chase; if 
laboring in the field, he leaves his plough; 
and, taking the precious deposit, hastens to re- 
store it to the Bou-Akas. 

The black-handled knife is so well known, 
that it has given the surname of “ Bou-Djenoni, 
the man of the knife,” to its owner. With this 
implement he is accustomed to cut off heads, 
whenever he takes a fancy to perform that 

ble office with his own hand. 

When first Bou-Akas assumed the govern- 
ment, the country was infested -with robbers, 
but he speedily found means to extirpate them. 
He disguised himself as a poor merchant; 
walked out, and dropped a douro (a gold coin) 
on the ground, taking care not to lose sight of 
it. If the person who happened to pick up 
the douro, put it into his pocket and passed on, 
Bou-Akas made a sign to his chinaux (who 
followed him, also in disguise, and knew the 
Scheik’s will) rushed forward immediately, 
and decapitated the offender. In consequence 
of this summary method of administering jus- 
tice, it is a saying amongst the Arabs, that a 
child might traverse the regions which own 
Bou-Akas’s sway, wearing a golden crown on 
his head, without a single hand being stretch- 
ed out to take it. 

The Scheik has great respect for women, 
and has ordered that when the females of 
Ferdj’ Onah go out to draw water, every man 
who meets them shal] turn away his head. 
Wishing one day to ascertain whether his com- 
mands were attended to, he went out in dis- 
guise ; and, meeting a beautiful Arab maiden 
on her way to thie well, approached and saluted 
her. The girl looked at him with amazement, 
and said: “Pass on, stranger; thou knowest 
not the risk thow hast run.” And when Bou- 
Akas persisted in speaking to her, she added : 
“Foolish man, and reckless of thy life; know- 
est thou not that we are in the country of 


Bou-Djenoni, who causes all women to be held 
in respect ?” 

Bou-Akas is very strict in his religious obser- 
vances; he never omits his prayers and ablu- 


tions, and has four wives, the number permit- 





ted by the Koran. Having heard that the Cadi 
of one of his twelve tribes administered ‘jus- 
tice in an admirable manner, and pronounced 
decisions in a style worthy of King Solomon 
himself, Bou-Akas, like a second Haroun-Al- 
Raschid, determined to judge for himself as 
to the truth of the report. Accordingly, dress- 
ed like a private individual, without arms or 
attendants, he set out for the Cadi’s towns, 
mounted on a docile Arabian steed. He arrived 
there, and was just entering the gate, when a 
cripple seizing the border of his burnous, 
asked him for alms in the name of the prophet. 
Bou-Akas gave him money, but the cripple 
still maintained his hold. “What dost thou 
want?” asked the Scheik; “I have already 
given thee alms.” 

“Yes,” replied the be 
says, not only—‘ Thou shalt give alms to thy 
brother, but also, ‘Thou t do for thy 
brother whatsoever thou canst.’” 

“Well! and what can I do for thee?” 

“ Thou canst save me,—poor crawling crea- 
ture that I am !—from being trodden under the 
feet of men, horses, mules and camels, which 
would certainly happen to me in passing 
through the crowded square, in which a fair is 
now going on.” 

“ And how can I save thee?” 

“By ay me ride behind you, and putti 
me down ely in the market-place, where 
have business. 

“ Be it so,” replied Bou-Akas. And stoop- 
ing down, he helped the cripple to get up be- 
hind him; a business which was not accom- 
plished without much difficulty. The strangely 
assorted riders attracted many eyes as they 
passed through the crowded streets; and at 
length they reached the market-place. “Is this 
where you wish to stop?” asked Bou-Akas. 

“ Yes.” 

“Then get down.” 

“ Get down | yourself.” 

“ What for? 

“To leave me the horse.” 

“To leave you my horse! What mean you 
by that ?” 

“T mean that he belongs to me. Know you 
not that we are now in the town of the just 
Cadi, and that if we bring the case before him, 
he will certainly decide in my favor ?” 

“ Why should he do so, when the animal be- 
longs to me?” 

“Don’t you think that when he sees us two, 
—you with your strong straight limbs, which 
Allah has given you for the purpose of walk- 
ing, and I with my weak legs and distorted 
feet,—he will decree that the horse shall be- 
long to him who has most need of him ?” 

“Should he do so, he would not be the just 
Cadi,” said Bou-Akas. 

“Oh! as to that,” replied the cripple, laugh- 
ing, “although he is just, he is not infallible.” 

“So!” thought the Scheik to himself, “this 
will be a capital opportunity of judging the 
judge.” He said aloud, “I am content—we 
will go before the Cadi.” 


, “but the law 
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Arrived at the tribunal, where the judge, 
according to the eastern custom, was publicly 
administering justice, they found that two trials 
were about to go on, would of course take 
precedence of theirs. The first was between 
a taleb or learned man, and a peasant. The 
point in dispute was the caleb’s wife, whom the 
peasant had carried off, and whom he asserted 
to be his own better half, in the face of the 

hilosopher who demanded her restoration. 

he woman, strange circumstance! remained 
obstinately silent, and would not declare for 
either; a feature in the case which rendered 
its decision excessively difficult. The judge 
heard both sides attentively, reflected for a 
moment, and then said, “Leave the woman 
here, and return to-morrow.” The savant and 
the laborer each bowed and retired; and the 
next cause was called. This was a difference 
between a butcher and an oil-seller. The lat- 
ter appeared covered with oil, and the former 
was sprinkled with blood. 

The butcher spoke first :—“I went to buy 
some oil from this man, and in order to pay 
him for it, I drew a handful of money from 
my purse. The sight of the money tempted 
him. He seized me by the wrist. I cried out, 
but he would not let me go; and here we are, 
having come before your worship, I holding 
my money in my hand, and he still grasping 
my wrist. Now, I swear by the Prophet, that 
this man is a liar, when he says that I stole his 
money, for the money is truly mine own.” 

Then spoke the oil-merchant :—“ This man 
came to purchase oil from me. When his 
bottle was filled, he said, ‘Have you change 
for a piece of gold? TI searched my pocket, 
and drew out my hand full of money, which I 
laid on a bench in my shop. He seized it, and 
was walking off with my money and my oil, 
when I caught him by the wrist, and cried out 
‘Robber! In spite of my cries, however, he 
would not surrender the money, so I brought 
him here, that your worship might decide the 
case. Now, I swear by the Prophet that this 
man is a liar, when he says that I want to 
steal his money, for it is truly mine own.” 

The Cadi caused each plaintiff to repeat his 
story, but neither varied one jot from his ori- 
ginal statement. He reflected for a moment, 
and then said, “ Leave the money with me, and 
return to-morrow.” The butcher placed the 
coins, which he had never let go, on the edge 
of the Cadi’s mantle. After which he and his 
rae bowed to the tribunal, and departed. 

t was now the turn of Bou-Akas and the 
cripple. “My lord Cadi,” said the former, “I 
came hither from a distant country, with the 
intention of purchasing merchandise. At the 
city gate I met this cripple, who first asked 
for alms, and then prayed me to allow him to 
ride behind me through the streets, lest he 
should be trodden down in the crowd. I con- 
sented, but when we reached the market-place, 
he refused to get down, asserting that my 
horse belonged to him, and that your worship 
would surely adjudge it to him, who wanted 





it most. That, my‘lord Cadi, is precisely the 
state of the case—I swear it by Mahomet !” 

“ My lord,” said the cripple, “as I was com- 
ing on business to the market, and riding this 
horse, which belongs to me, I saw this man 
seated by the roadside, apparently half dead 
from fatigue. I good naturedly offered to 
take him on the crupper, and let him ride as 
far as the market-place, and he eagerly thank- 
ed me. But what was my astonishment, when, 
on our arrival, he refused to get down, and 
said that my horse was his. I immediately re- 
quired him to ap before your worship, in 
order that you might decide between us. That 
is the true state of the case—I swear it by 
Mahomet !” 

Having made each repeat his deposition, and 
having reflected for a moment, the Cadi said, 
“ Leave the horse here, and return to-morrow.” 

It was done, and Bou-Akas and the cripple 
withdrew in different directions. On the mor- 
row, a number of persons besides those imme- 
diately interested in the trials assembled to 
hear the judge’s decisions. The daleb and the 
peasant were called first. 

“Take away thy wife,” said the Cadi to the 
former, “and keep her, I advise thee, in good 
order.” Then turning towards his chinaux, he 
added, pointing to the peasant, “ Give this man 
fifty blows.” He was instantly obeyed, and 
the taleb carried off his wife. 

Then came forward the oil-merchant and 
the butcher. “Here,” said the Cadi to the 
butcher, “is thy money; it is truly thine, and 
not his.” Then pointing to the oil-merchant, 
he said to his chinaux, “Give this man fifty 
blows.” It was done, and the butcher went 
away in triumph with his money. 

The third cause was called, and Bou-Akas 
and the cripple — forward. “ ee thou 
recognize orse amongst twepty others ? 
said “the rhxs to Bou-Akas. bid 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ And thou ?” 

“Certainly, my lord,” replied the cripple. 

“Follow me,” said the Cadi to Bou-Akas. 

They entered a large stable, and Bou-Akas 
pointed out his horse amongst twenty which 
were standing side by side. 

“Tis well,” said the judge. “ Return now to 
the tribunal, and send me thine adversary hither.” 

The disguised Scheik obeyed, delivered his 
message, and the cripple hastened to the stable, 
as ee | as his distorted limbs allowed. He 
posse quick eyes and a good memory, so 
that he was able, without the slightest hesita- 
tion, to place his hand on the right animal. 

“Tis well,” said the Cadi; “return to the 
tribunal.” 

His worship resumed his place, and when 
the cripple arrived, judgment was pronounced. 
“The horse is thine,” said the Cadi to Bou- 
Akas. “Go to the stable, and take him.” 
Then to the chinaux, “Give this cripple fifty 
blows.” It was done; and Bou-Akas went to 
take his horse. 

When the Cadi, after concluding the busi- 
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ness of the day, was retiring to his house, he 
found Bou-Akas waiting for him. “ Art thou 
discontented with my award?” asked the judge. 

“ No, quite the contrary,” replied the Scheik. 
But I want to ask by what inspiration thou 
hast rendered justice ; for I doubt not that the 
other two cases were decided as equitably as 
mine. I am not a merchant; I arg Bou-Akas, 
Scheik of Ferdj’ Onah, and I wanted to judge 
for myself of thy reputed wisdom.” 

The Cadi bowed to the ground, and kissed 
his master’s hand. 

*T am anxious,” said Bou-Akas, “to know 
the reasons which determined your three de- 
cisions.” 

“Nothing, my lord, can be more simple. 
Your highness saw that I detained for a night 
the three things in dispute ?” 

“T did.” 

“ Well, early in the morning I caused the 
woman to be called, and I said to her suddenly 
— Put fresh ink in my inkstand.’ Like a per- 
son who had done the same thing a potad 
times before, she took the bottle, removed the 
cotton, washed them both, put in the cotton 
again, and poured in fresh ink, doing it all with 
the utmost neatness and dexterity. So I said to 
myself, ‘A peasant’s wife would known nothing 
about inkstands—she must belong to the éaleb, 

“ Good,” said Bou-Akas, nodding his head. 
“ And the money ?” 

“Did your highness remark that the mer- 
pay had his clothes and hands covered with 
oil ? 

“ Certainly, I did.” 

“Well; I took the money, and placed it in 
a vessel filled with water. This morning I 
looked at it, and not a particle of oil was to be 
seen on the surface of the water. So I said to 
myself, ‘If this money belonged to the oil- 
merchant it would be greasy from the touch 
of his hands; as it is not so, the butcher’s 
story must be true.’” 

Bou-Akas nodded in token of approval. 

“Good,” said he. “And my horse ?” 

“Ah! that was a different business; and, 
until-this morning, I was greatly puzzled.” 

“The cripple, suppose, did not recognize 
the animal ?” 

“On the contrary, he pointed him out imme- 


diately.” 

“ How then did you discover that he was 
not the owner ?” 

“ My object in bringing you separately to the 
stable, was not to see whether you would 
know the horse, but whether the horse would 
acknowledge you. Now, when you approach- 
ed him, the creature turned towards you, laid 
back his ears, and neighed with delight; but 
when the cripple touched him, he kicked. 
Then I knew that you were truly his master.” 

Bou-Akas thought for a moment, and then 
said: “Allah has given thee t wisdom. 
Thou oughtest to be in my place, and I in 
thine. And yet, I know not; thou art cer- 
tainly worthy to be Scheik, but I fear that I 
should but badly fill thy place as Cadi!” 





From the M hest E i 
LOVE.—A SONNET. 


BY J. C, PRINCE. 
Ls is an odor from the heavenly bowers, 
Which stirs our senses tenderly, and brings 
Dreams which are shadows of diviner things 
Beyond this grosser atmosphere of ours. 
An oasis of verdure and of flowers, 
Love smileth on the pilgrim’s weary way; 
There fresher air, there sweeter waters play, 
There ae ed solace charms the quiet hours, 
This | 
i 





orious passion, unalloyed, endowers 
moral beauty all who feel its fire ; 
Maid, wife, and offspring, brother, mother, sire, 
Are names and symbols of its hallowed powers. 
Love is immortal. From our hoid may fi 
Earth’s other blessings ; Love can never die! 
Ashton, 5th March. 
From the Spectator. 
THE HISTORY OF SORCERY AND MAGIO.* 

HE rationale of magic, when a combination 

of skill and fraud imposed upon the vul- 
gar, is easily settled. The priests of the an- 
cient mythology, the adepts of the middle 
ages, turned their knowledge of chemistry and 
mechanics and their proficiency in legerdemain 
to account; and before we denounce the lat- 
ter as impostors, we should bear in mind the 
ignorance of the times in which they lived. 
People would not have believed any natural 
explanation, though they might have felt in- 
clined to persecute the man when stripped of 
his magical character: we should also consider 
how far the general belief might influence 
even the man himself; how far he could in his 
inmost mind draw the distinction between 
what we call natural philosophy and what the 
age considered magic—a lawful if a riskful 
power over nature and spirits, by means of 
occult knowl An allowance is further 
to be made for the stories as they have come 
down to us; a distinction is to be drawn be- 
tween the actual facts and the fancy of the 
narrator, between the reality and the romance 
of magic. 

Sorcery and witchcraft (to which, notwith- 
standing its title, Mr. Wright’s book chiefly 
relates) was a more vulgar pursuit, and is a 
more difficult matter to Tavunion. The true 
magician was a master over both the seen and 
the unseen world. His art could compel spi- 
rits or demons to obey him, however much 
against their will. It seems a question whe- 
ther a spell of sufficient potency could not 
control Satan himself. The witch or wizard 
was a vulgar being, a mere slave of the Evil 
One, with no original power, very limited in 
derived power, and, it would appear, with no 
means of acting directly except upon the ele- 
ments. The facts relating to witchcraft, be- 
ing often matter of legal record, are more nu- 
merous and more correctly narrated than those 
relating to magic. The difficulty of fixing the 
exact boundary between truth and fulsehood, 
guilt and innocence, in the case of witchcraft, 
is not so easily settled as the sciolist in liberal 
philosophy imagines. Of course we all know 
that men and women could not travel through 
the air on broomsticks, or cause storms, or af- 

* Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, from the most Authen- 


tic Sources. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S. A.. 
&c.,&c. In two volumes, Published by Bentley. 
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flict cattle. Their innocence of the intention 
is not always so certain: their power over a 
nervous or weakly person, especially in bad 
health, might really, through the influence of 
imagination, produce death threatened, 
and the miserable patient might pine away as 
his real or supposed waxen image slowly 
melted before the fire. At a time when the 
belief in witcheraft was entertained by society 
in general, as well as by the majority of edu- 
cated men, it is not likely that the persons 
who were generally accused of it were skepti- 
cal on the subject. Their innocence would 
lie, not in their disbelief of its =-— but in 
their rejection of the practice. That an accu- 
sation of witchcraft was sometimes. made 
from politival, religious, or personal motives, 
is true; and numbers of innocent victims were 


sacrificed in times of public mania on the sub-| ° 


ject. The question is, whether many did not 
attempt unlawful arts in full belief of their ef- 
fieney i and whether some, a compound of the 
self-dupe and the impostor, did not make use of 
their reputed power to indulge in the grossest 
license and to perpetrate abominable crimes. 

The oo difficulty, however, is the confes- 
sions. In many eases, no doubt, the victims, 
worn down by terror and torture, said what- 
ever their examiners seemed to wish them to 
say ; in other cases, their statements were ex- 
aggerated by the reporters. Yet enough re- 
mains, after every deduction, to render witches’ 
confessions a very curious mental problem. 
Was it vision, or monomania, or nervous delu- 
sion, all influenced by foregone conclusion? or 
was it, as the mesmerists seem to hold, an in- 
stance of clairvoyance in a high degree? The 
case of Gaufridi is of this puzzling nature. 
Gaufridi was a French priest of licentious 
character, who succeeded by the opportunities 
which his priestly influence’ gave him, or by 
some me ante supernatural arts, His crimes 
were discovered through the confession of one 
of his victims, a nun whom he had abused be- 
fore profession. After a time, she appeared 
to be ; and, under treatment by a 
celebrated exorcist, (an inferior hand having 
failed,) she, or the demon in possession, among 
other thi accused Gaufridi. Her revela- 
tions may be resolved into an imposture insti- 
gated by revenge, or a pious fraud caused by 
remorse, or hysterical fits, with utterance 
shaped by memory; but what can be said of 
Gaufridi’s, made with a full knowledge of 
consequences ? 

“The priests who conducted this affair seem al- 
most to have lost sight of Louis Gaufridi, in their 
anxiety to collect these important evidences of 
the true faith. It was not till towards the close 
of winter that the reputed wizard was again 
thought of. A warrant was then obtained agai 
him, and he was taken into custody, and confined 
in the prison of the conciergerie at Marseilles. 
On the fifth of March he was for the first time 
confronted with sister Magdalen, but without pro- 
ducing the result anticipated by his persecutors. 
Little information is given as to the ee wee 4 
proceedings against him; but he appears to have 





Evil One ; and on search they 
described. It is not to be 
the intercourse which had 
sister Magdalen were able 
information. Still Gaufridi contin- 
made no confession; until 


> 
3 


she had been bewitched by the rene- 
who had obtained her love by his 
charms; and he made no objection to their add- 


en or 
mon. He said an uncle, who had died many 
years ago, had left him his books, and that one 
day, about five or six years before his arrest on 
this accusation, he was looking them over, when 


was excited, and he began to read it; when, to 
his great astonishment and consternation, the de- 
mon a in a human form, and said to him, 
‘What do you desire of me, for it is you who 
have called mef Gaufridi was young, and easily 
tempted ; and when he had recovered from his 
surprise and was reassured by the manner and 
conversation of his visitor, he replied to his offer, 
‘If you have power to give me what I desire, I 
ask for two things ; first, that I shall prevail with 
all the women I like; secondly, that I shall 
be esteemed and honored above all the priests of 
this country, and enjoy the respect of men of 
wealth and honor’ We may see, perhaps, through 
these wishes, the reason why Gaufridi was perse- 
cuted by the rest of the clergy. The demon pro- 
mised. to grant him his desires, on condition that 
he would give up to him entirely his ‘body, soul, 
and works; to which Gaufridi agreed, excepting 
only from the latter the administration of the holy 
sacrament, to which he was bound by his vocation 
as a priest of the church. 

“From this time Louis Gaufridi felt an extreme 
pleasure in reading the magical book, and it al- 
ways had the effect of. bringing. the demon to at- 
tend upon him. At the end-of two or three days 
the agreement was and completed, and, 
it having been fairly written on parchment, the 
priest signed it with his blood. The tempter then 
told him, that whenever he breathed on maid or 
woman, provided his breath reached their nos- 
trils, they would immediately become pe per 
in love with him. He soon made a trial of the 
demon’s gift, and used it so copiously that he be- 
came in a short time a general object of -attrac- 
tion to the women of the district. He: said that 
he often amused himself with exciting their pas- 
sions when he had no intention of requiting them, 
and he declared that he had already made more 
than a thousand victims. 

“ At le he took an extraordinary fancy to 
the youl Magaiies de la Palude; but he found 
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her difficult of ap; on account of the watch- 
fulness of her mother, and he only overcame the 
difficulty by breathing on the mother before he 
codeead te daughter. He thus gained his pur- 
; took the girl to the cave in the manner she 
already described, and became so much at- 
tached to her that he often repeated his charm 
on her, to make her more devoted in her love. 
Three days after their first visit to the cave, he 
ve her a familiar named Esmodes. Finding 
fer now perfectly devoted to his will, he deter- 
mined to marry her to Beelzebub, the prince of 
the demons ; and she readily agreed to his 
sal He ane ug oy | called the demon prince, 
who appeared in the form of a handsome gentle- 
man; and she then renounced her hogten and 
Christianity, signed the agreement with her blood, 
and received the demon’s mark..... 

“The priest gave an account of the Sabbaths, 
at which he was a regular attendant. When he 
‘was ready to it was usually at nig ht—he ei- 
ther went to the open window of his ber, be 
left the chamber, locking the door, and 
into the open air. There Lucifer oak we 

ce, and took him in an instant to their place 
of meeting, where the orgies of the witches and 
sorcerers lasted usually from three to four hours. 
Gaufridi divided the victims of the Evil One into 
three classes: the masqués, (perhaps the no- 
vices,) the sorcerers, and the icians. On ar- 
riving at the meeting, they all worshipped the de- 
mon according to their several ranks; the mas- 
qués falling flat on their faces, the sorcerers 
kneeling with their heads and bodies humbly 
bowed down, and the magicians, who stood high- 
est in importance, only kneeling. After this they 
all went through the formality of denying God 
and the Saints. Then they had a diabolical ser- 
vice in burlesque of that of the church, at which 
the Evil One served as priest in a violet chasu- 
ble; the elevation of the demon host was an- 
nounced by a wooden bell, and the sacrament it- 
. self was made of unleavened bread. The scenes 
which followed resembled those of other witch- 
meeti Gaufridi acknowledged that he 
took dalen thither, and that he made her 
swallow magical ‘characters’ that were to in- 
crease her love to him; yet he proved unfaithful 
to her at these Sabbaths with a multitude of 
rsons, and among the rest with ‘a princess of 
Friesland? The unhappy sorcerer confessed, 
among other things, that his demon was his con- 
stant companion, though generally invisible to all 
but himself; and that he only left him when he 
entered the church of the Capuchins to perform 
his religious duties, and then he waited for him 
outside the church door. 

“Gaufridi was tried before the Court of Par- 
liament of Provence at Aix. His confession, the 
declaration of the demons, the marks on his body, 
and other circumstances, left him no hope of mer- 
; Judgment was given against him on the last 

ay of April, and the same day it was put in exe- 
cution. fie was burnt alive.” 

Narratives of Sorcery and Magic is a skil- 
ful and popular selection of stories or narra- 
tives relating to the subject, not a philosophic 
treatise. e are carried to France, Germany, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Spain, and Ameri- 
ca, by turns. We have the most remarkable 
trials for witchcraft in these countries, as well 


P-| aware that he owed any thing to him. 





as cases in which supernatural agency was only 
an incidental part,—as that of the Earl and 
Countess of Somerset, for the murder of Over- 


bury. 

"By way of showing that Mr. Wright is by 
no means.an indifferent story-teller, we may 
refer to the following legend : 

“The demons whom the sorcerer served seem 
rarely to have given any assistance to their vic- 
tims when the latter fell into the hands of the ju- 
dicial authorities ; but if they escaped punishment 
by the agency of the law, they were only re- 
served for a more terrible end. We have al- 
ready seen the fate of the woman of Berkeley. 
A writer of the thirteenth century has rved 
a of a man who, by his compact with the 
Evil had collected together great riches. 
One day, while he was absent in tbe fields, a 
stranger of jicious appearance came to his 
house and asked for hime His wife replied that 
he was not at home. The stranger said, ‘Tell 
him when he returns, that to-night he must pay 
me my debt.” The wife replied that she was = 
‘Te 
him, ‘said the —- with a ferocious look, 
‘that I will have my debt to-night’ The husband 
returned, and when informed of what had taken 

lace, merely remarked that the demand was just. 
Fie then ordered his bed to be made that night 
in an outhouse, where he had never slept before, 
and he shut himself in it with a lightéd candle. 
The family were astonished, ~ and could not resist 
the im to gratify their curiosity by looki 
through the a in the door. They baneld the 
same stranger, who entered without openi 
the door, seated beside his victim, and our > 
peared to be counting sums of money. Soon 
they began to quarrel about their accounts, and 
were proceeding from threats to blows, when the 
servants, who were looking through the door, 
burst it open, that they might help their master. 
The light was instantly extinguished » and when 
another was brought, no traces could be found of 
either of the disptuants, nor were they ever after- 
wards heard of. The suspicious-looking stranger 
was the: demon himself, who had carried away 
his victim.” 





From the Examiner. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE AND HIS GENIUS. 


Lh poem COLERIDGE wasa poet whose 
life was so deplorable a contradiction to 
the strength and subtlety of his genius, and 
the capability and range of his intellect, that 
perhaps no such sad example has ever found 
similar record.* Indeed we are obliged with 
sincere grief to doubt, whether, as written 
here, the memoir should have been written at 
all. With much respect for Mr. Derwent 
Coleridge, who is himself no unworthy inheri- 
tor of a great name, his white neckcloth is 
somewhat too prominently seen in the mat- 
ter. There are too many labored explainings, 
starched apologies, and painful accountin 

for this and that. The writer was probably 
not conscious of the effort he was making, vet 
the effort is but too manifest. A simple state- 
ment of facts, a kindly allowance for circum- 


* Poems by Hartley Coleridge. With a Memoir of his 
Life. By his Brother. Two vols. Moxon. 
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‘stances, a mindful recollection of what his 
father was in physical as well as mental or- 
ganization, extracts from Hartley’s. own let- 
ters, recollections of those among whom his 
latter life was i—this, as it seems to us, 
should have sufficed. Mr. Derwent Coleridge 
brings too many church-bred and town-bred 
notions to the grave design of moralizing and 
philosophizing his brother’s simple life and 
wayward self-indulgences. His motives will 
be respected, and his real kindness not misun- 
derstood; but it will be felt that a quiet and 
unaffected little memoir of that strange and 
sorry career, and of those noble nor wholly 
wasted powers, remains still to be written. 

Meanwhile we gratefully accept the volumes 
before us, which in their contents are quite as 
decisive of Hartley Coleridge’s genius as of 
what it might have achieved in happier cireum- 
stances. A more beautiful or more sorrowful 
book has not been published in our day. 

ios ie ea term At 

That sometime grew within this learned man.” 

Hartley Coleridge was the eldest son of the 
poet, and with much of his father’s genius 
(which in him, however, took a more simple 
and practical shape than consisted with the 
wider and more mystical expanse of his father’s 
mind), inherited the defects of his organi- 
zation and temperament. What would have 
become of the elder Coleridge but for the 
friends in whose home his later years found a 
refuge, no one can say. With no such friends 
or home, poor Hartley became a cast-away. 
After a childhood of singular genius, manifest- 
ed in many modes and forms, and described 
with charming effect by his brother in the best 

s and anecdotes of the memoir, he was 
unched without due discipline or preparation 
into the University of Oxford, where the catas- 
trophe of his life befell. He had first fairly 
shown his powers when the hard doom went 
forth which condemned them to waste and 
idleness. He obtained a fellowship-elect at 
Oriel, was dismissed on the ground of intem- 
perance before his probationary year had pass- 
ed, and wandered for the rest of his days by 
the scenes with which his father most wished 
to surround his childhood— 
(“ But thou, my babe, shalt wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountains, and beneath the clouds 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags’’) 
—listening with hardly less than his father’s 
delight to the sounds and voices of nature, in 
homely intimacy with all homely folk, uttering 
now and then piercing words of wisdom or 
regret, teaching little children in village schools, 


and ——. 

Well, it would be perhaps too much to say 
that he continued to justify the rejection of 
the Oriel fellows, Who knows how largely 
that event may itself have contributed to what 
it too hastily anticipated and too finally con- 
demned? It appears certain that the weak- 
ness had not thus early made itself known to 








a neral acquaintance at the Univer- 
sity. . Dyce had nothing painful to remem- 
ber of him, but describes him as a young man 


possessing an intellect of the highest order, 
with great simplicity of character and conside- 
rable oddity of manner; and he hints that the 
college authorities had probably resented, in 


the step they took, certain attacks more de- 


clamatory than serious which Hartley had got 
into the habit of indulging against all estab- 
lished institutions. Mr. Derwent Coleridge 
touches this part of the subject very daintily. 
“ My brother was, however, I am afraid, more 
sincere in his invectives against establishments, 
as they appeared to his eyes at Oxford, and 
elsewhere, than Mr. Dyce kindly supposes.” 
How poor Hartley would have laughed at that! 

One thing to the last he continued. The 
simplicity of character which Mr. git at- 
tributes to his youth remained with him till 
long after his hair was prematurely white. As 
Wordsworth hoped for him in his childhood, 
he kept 

“ A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flock ;” 


—and some delightful recollections of his or- 
dinary existence from day to day among the 
lakes and mountains, aad in the service of the 
village schools, are contributed to his brother’s 
Memoir. Here is one, from one of the scholars 
he taught: 

“I first saw Hartley in the beginning, I think, 
of 1887, when I was at Sedbergh, and he heard 
us our lesson in Mr. Green’s parlor. My impres- 
sion of him was what I conceived Shakespeare’s 
idea of a gentleman to be, something which we 
like to have in a picture. He was dressed in 
black, his hair, just touched with gray, fell in thick 
waves down his back, and he had a frilled shirt 
on; and there was a sort of autumual ripeness 
and brightness about him. His shrill voice, and 
his quick, authoritative ‘right! right!’ and the 
chuckle with which he ted ‘rerum repetun- 
darum’ as ‘peculation, a very common vice in 
governors of all ages,’ after which he took a turn 
round the sofa—all struck me amazingly ; his 
readiness astonished us all, and even himself. as he 
afterwards told me; for, during the time he was 
at the school, he never had to use a dictionary 
once, though we read Dalzell’s selections from 
Aristotle and Longinus, and several plays of So- 

hocles. He took his idea, so he said, from what 
De Quincy says of one of the Eton masters fag- 
ging the lesson, to the great amusement of the 
class, and, while waiting for the lesson, he used to 
read a newspaper. While acting as second mas- 
ter he seldom occupied the master’s desk, but sat 
among the boys on one of the school benches. He 
very seldom came to school in a morning, never 
till about eleven, and in the afternoon about an 
hour after we had begun. I never knew the least 
liberty taken with him, though he was kinder and 
more familiar than was then the fashion with mas- 
ters. His translations were remarkably vivid ; of 
poryep poryepas ‘toiling and moiling ; and of some 
ship or other in the Philoctetes, which he pro- 
nounced to be ‘scudding under main-top sails, 
our conceptions became intelligible. Many of his 
translations were written down with his initials, 
and I saw some, not a long while ago, in the So- 
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—_ of a late Tutor at Queen’s College, Ox- 
who had them from tradition. He gave 
most attention to our themes; out of those sent 
in he selected two or three, which he then read 
aloud and criticised; and once, when they hap- 
pened to agree, remarked there was always a co- 
incidence of thought am great men. Out of 
school he never mixed with the boys, but was 
sometimes seen, to their astonishment, i 
along the fields with his arms outstretched, oa 
talking to himself. He had no pet scholars except 
one, a little fair-haired boy, who he said ought to 
have been a girl. He told me that was the only 
boy he ever loved, though he always loved little 
girls. He was remarkably fond of the travelling 
shows that occasionally visited the village. Ihave 
seen him clap his hands with delight; indeed, in 
most of the simple delights of country life, he 
was like achild. This is what occurs to me ai 
present of what he was when I first knew him; 
and, indeed, my after recollections are of a simi- 
larly fragmentary kind, consisting only of those 
little, numerous, noiseless, every-day acts of kind- 
ness, the sum of which makes a Christian life. His 
love of little children, his sympathy with the poor 
and suffering, his hatred of appression, the beauty 
and the grace of his politeness before women, and 
his high manliness,—these are the features which 
I shall never forget while I have any thing to re- 
member.” 

The same writer afterwards tells us: 

“On his way to one of these parties he called 
on me, and I could not help saying, ‘How well 
you look in a white neckcloth! ‘I wish you 
could see me sometimes,’ he replied; ‘if I 
only black-silk stockings and shoe-buckles I should 
be quite a gentleman.’ Those who had only seen 
him in the careless dress that he chose to adopt in 
the lanes—his trowsers, which were generally too 
long, doubled half way up the leg, of cae and 
often splashed; his hat brushed the wrong way, 
for he never used an umbrella; and his wild, un- 
shaven, weather-beaten look—were amazed at his 
metamorphose into such a faultless gentleman as 
he appeared when he was dressed for the evening. 
‘I hate silver forks with fish,’ he said; ‘I can’t 
manage them.’ So did Dr. Arnold, I told him. 
‘Thats capital; I am glad of such an authority. 
Do you know I never understood the gladiator’s 
excellence till the other day. The way in which 
my brother eats fish with a silver fork made the 
thing quite clear. 

“He often referred to his boyish days, when he 
told me he nearly poisoned half the house with 
his chemical infusions, and spoiled the pans, with 
great delight. The ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ was an 
early favorite with him. ‘It was ” he 
said, ‘ how it had been overlooked. Children are 
often misunderstood. When I was a baby I have 
often been in the greatest terror, when, to all ap- 
pearance, I was quite still;—so frightened that I 
could not make a noise. Crying, I believe, is 
oftener a sign of happiness than the reverse. I 
was looked u as a remarkable child. My 
mother told me, when I was born she thought me 
an ugly red thing; but my father took me up and 
said, ‘There’s no sweeter baby any where than 
this’ He always thought too much of me. I 
was very dull at school, and hated arithmetic; I 
always had to count on my fingers. 

“He once took me to the little cottage where he 
lived by the Brathey, when Charles Lloyd and he 





were school-companions, Mrs. Nicholson, of Am- 
bleside, told me of a donkey-race which they had 
from the market-cross to end of the village 
and back, and how Hartley came in last, and mi- 
nus his white straw hat.” 

Those who remember the ordinary (and 
most extraordinary) dress that hung about his 
small eager person, will smile at this entry in 
his journal of a visit to Rydal chapel, and the 
reflections awakened therein : 

“17th—Sunday.—At Rydal chapel. Alas! I 
have been Parcus Deorum cultor et infrequens of 
late. Would I could say with assurance, Nune 
interare cursus cogor relictos. I never saw Axio- 
logus (Wordsworth) look so venerable. His cape 
cloak has such a gravity about it. Old gentlemen 


should never wear light t coats unless they be 


military ; and even then Uncle  w oe oe 
would be more becoming than the in 
Styx. On the other hand, loose. trowers should 
never invest the nether limbs of eld. It looks as 
Sete rian were ashamed of a dimin- 
ished The sable ~ is good _ oo 80 
are the 1 and the partridge. I revere 
y wenn a ridge and furrow for duaxapires 
is sake, but perhaps the bright white lamb’s wool 
doth most set off the leg of an elderly man. The 
hose should be drawn over the knees, unless the 
rank and fortune require diamond buckles. Paste 
or Bristol stones should never approach a gentle- 
man of any Roomy shoes, not of varnished 
leather. shoe-buckles, well polished. Clean- 
liness is an ornament to youth, but an indispensa- 
ble necessity to old age. Breeches, velvet or vel- 
veteen, or some other solid stuff. There may be 
serious objections to reviving the trunk breeches 
of our ancestors. I am afraid that hoops would 
follow in their train. But the flapped waistcoat, 
the deep cuffs, and ded ket-holes, the low 
collar, I should hail with pleasure ; that is, for 
grandfathers and men of grandfatherly years. I 
was about to add the point-lace ruffles, cravat, and 
frill, but I pause in consideration of the miseries 
and d ed state of the lacemakers.” 

Occasional passages in his letters are very 
beautiful, and very sad. Here is one—advert- 
ing to some attack made upon him: 

“This jargon, said my orthodox reviewer, ‘might 
be cninah in an eee of London, but not in 
a Fellow elect of Oriel,’ or something to the same 
purpose, evidently designing to recall to memory 
the most pai e of a life not over happy. 
But perhaps it is as well tolet it alone. The writer 
might be some one in whom my kindred are inter- 
ested; for I am as much alone in my revolt as 
Abdiel in his constancy.” 

We are glad to see valuable testimony borne 
by Mr. James Spedding as to his habits having 
left unimpaired his moral and spiritual sensi- 


bility : 
“Of his general character and way of life I 
might have nay able to say something to the pur- 


pose, if I had seen more of him. But though he 
was a person so interesting to me in himself, and 
with so many subjects of interest in common with 
me, that a little intercourse went a great way; 80 
that I feel as if I knew him much better than 
many persons of whom I have seen much more; 
yet I have in fact been very seldom in his com- 
pany. If I should say ten times altogether, I 
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should not be understating the number ; and this | tivation of the muse, most naturally led him— 
is not to qualify me for a reporter, when | and here he may claim no undeserved compan- 
there must be so many competent observers living, | jon even with Shakes’ Milton, and 
who really knew him well. One very strong im-| Wordsworth. We take a few—with affecting 
pression, however, with which I always came | personal reference in all of them. 

away from him, may be worth mentioning ; I mean, |" tas: thou not seen an aged rifted tower, 

that his moral and spiritual sensibilities seemed to feet habitation for the Ghost of Time, 

be absolutely untouched by the life he was lead-| Where fearful ravage makes decay subli 

ing. The error of his life » I su from| $2 othe fabric deck'd with mant » flower 

moral inca of some kind—his way of life id, end many-dappled hues, 

seemed in some things destructive of self-respect ; Goll cireatd wich ince, two .s sameg bins, 

and isan cesllly cegviel by himself with a feel-| fren such a thing methinks I fain would be, 

ing of shame, which in his seasons of self-commu-| Should Heaven appoint me to a lengthen’d age; 

nion became ionate ; and yet it did not at all See ae orem et bag oe 


passiona’ 
= his mind. It left, not his understanding 
ly, but also his imagination and meg: 5 8 
fectly healthy,—free, fresh, and pure. Hi - 
— be sometimes what some people 
gross, 


but that I think was not from 

judgment, and speculations, were in the highest 

Supe refined and elevated—full of seater 

nerosity, and purity, and manly tenderness. 

uch, at least, was my invariable impression. It 

always surprised me, but fresh observations al- 
ways confirmed it.” 


When Wordsworth heard of his death, he |. 


was much affected, and gave the touching di- 
rection to his brother:—* Let him lie by us: 
he would have wished it.” It was accordingly 
80 arranged. 

“The day following he walked over with me 
to Grasmere—to the churchyard, a plain enclo- 
sure of the olden time, surrounding the old vil- 
lage church, in which lay the remains of his wife’s 
sister, his nephew, and his beloved daughter. 
Here, ay bape the sexton to measure out the 


ground for his own and for Mrs. Wordsworth’s 
grave, he bade him measure out the s of a 
third grave for my brother, immediately beyond. 


“«When I lifted up my eyes from my daugh- 
ter’s grave,’ he exclaimed, ‘ he was standing there ’ 

inting to the spot where my brother had stood 
on the sorrowful occasion to which he alluded. 
Then turning to the sexton, he said, ‘Keep the 
ground for us,—we are old people, and it cannot 
be for long.” 

“In the grave thus marked out, my brother’s 
remains were laid on the following Thursday, and 
in little more than a twelvemonth his venerable 
and venerated friend was brought to occupy his 
own. They lie in the south-east angle of the 
churchyard, not far from a group of trees, with 
the little beck, that feeds the lake with its clear 
waters, murmuring by their side. Around them 
are the quiet mountains.” 

We have often expressed a high opinion of 
Hartley Coleridge’s poetical genius. It was a 
part of the sadness of his life that he could 
not concentrate his powers, in this or any 
other department of his intellect, to high and 
continuous aims—but we were not prepared 
for such rich proof of its exercise, within the 
limited field assigned to it, as these volumes 
offer. They largely and lastingly contribute 
to the rare stores of true poetry. In the son- 
net Hartley Coleridge was a master unsur- 
passed by the greatest. To its “narrow plot 
of ground” his habits, when applied in the cul- 





i : 
Yet, to the last, a Aer ieried Shing 
To which young sweetness may delight to cling ! 


Pains I have known, that cannot be again, 
nd too never can be more: 
For loss of pientare I was never sore, 
But worse, far worse it is, to feel no pain. 
ts) 


to 


A lonely wanderer upon earth am I, 

The waif of nature—like uprooted weed 
Borne by the stream, or like a shaken reed, 

A frail dependent of the fickle sky. 

Far, far away, are all my natural kin : 

The mother that erewhile hath hush’d my cry, 
Almost hath grown a mere fond memory. 
Where is my sister’s smile ? my brother’s boisterous din ? 
Ah! nowhere now. A matron grave and sage, 
A holy mother is that sister sweet. 

And that bold brother is a pastor meet 

To guide, instruct, reprove a sinful age, 
Almost I fear, and yet I fain would greet ; 

So far astray hath been my pilgrimage. 


How shall a man fore-doom’d to lone estate, 
Untimely old, iceovesetly. gray, 

Much like a patch of dusky snow in May, 
Dead aaes in a hollow—all too late— 
How shall so poor a thing congratulate 

The blest completion of a patient wooing, 
Or how commend a Zounser man for doing 
What ne’er to do hath been his fault or fate ? 


Here is another poem of very touching re- 
ference to his personal story : 


“ When I received this volume small, 
My years were barely seventeen ; 
When it was hoped I should be all 
Which once, alas! I might have been. 


“ And now my years are thirty-five, 
And ~~ hopes her lamb, 
And every py child alive, 
May never be what now I am. 
* But yet should any chance to look 
On the strange medley scribbled here, 
I charge thee, tell them, little book, 
I am not vile as I appear. 
“Oh! tell them though thy purpose lame 
In fortune’s race, was still behind,— 
Though earthly blots my name defiled, 
They ne’er abused my better mind. 
“ Of what men are, and why they are 
So weak, so wofully il 
Much IJ have learned, but better far, 
I know my soul is reconciled.” 


Before we shut the volumes—which will 
often and often be re-opened by their readers 
—we may instance, in proof of the variety of 
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his verse, some masterly heroic couplets on 
the character of Dryden, which will be seen in 
a series of admirable “sketches of English 
poets” found written on the fly-leaves and 
covers of his copy of Anderson’s British Poets. 
The successors of Dryden are not less admi- 
rably handled, and there are some sketches of 
Wilkie, Dodsley, and rhymers of 
that class, inimitable for their truth and spirit. 





From the Cinci ti C ial Advertiser. 


LYRA—A LAMENT. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 





| go whose tresses shine, 

Crownéd with daffodil and eglantine, 
Or. ir buds of brier-roses, 
Bright as the vermeil closes 


Of April twilights, after sobbi 

Fall down in pple’ skeins mare 
And golden low 

About your 
While the 


your kirtles, like the froth froma pails 
O’er brimmed with milk at night, 

When lowing heifers bury their sieek flanks 
Tn winrows of sweet hay, or clover banks— 
Come near and hear, I pray, 
-) —- roundelay : 

here creeping vines o’errun the sunny leas, 
Sadly, sweet souls, I watch your shining bands 
Filling with stainéd hands 


apie’ 
use 


me wretched borderer of the realm of wo 
Wrought to a dulcet line: 
If in your lovely years 
re be a sorrow that may touch with tears 

The eyelids piteously, they must be shed 
For LyR®A, DEAD. 
The mantle of the May 

Was blown almost within the summer’s reach, 
And - the — — h, 

Apple, and pear, and peac 
Were full of yellow 

Flown from their hives away. 
The callow dove upon the dusty beam 

Fluttered its little wings in streaks of light, 

the gray swallow twittered full in sight— 

Harmless the unyoked team 

Browsed from the budding elms, and thrilling lays 

Made musical prophecies of brighter days; 
And all went jocundly ; I could but say, 
Ah! well-a-day! 
What time spring thaws the wold, 
And in the dead leaves come up sprouts of gold, 
And green and ribby blue, that after hours 
Encrown with flowers ; 
Heavily lies my heart 
From all delights apart, 
Even as an echo hu for the wind, 
When fail the silver-kissing waves to unbind 
The music in the drowsy strings 

Of the sea’s golden shells— 
That, sometimes, with their honeyed murmurings 

Fill all its underswells : 
For o’er the sunshine fell a shadow wide 
When Lyra died. f : 
When sober Autumn, with his mist-bound brows, 
Sits drearily beneath the fading boughs, 
And the rain, chilly cold, 
Wrings from his beard of gold, 
And as some comfort for his lonesome hours, 
Hides in his bosom stalks of withered flowers, 
I think about what leaves are drooping round 
A smoothly shapen mound ; 
And if the wild wind cries 
Where Lyra lies, . 
Sweet shepherds, softly blow 
Ditties most sad and low— 
Piping on hollow reeds to your pent sheep— 
Calm be my Lyra’s slee’ 


your tresses you 
tine and daffodillies gay, 
the dews of myrtles wash your cheeks, 
When flamy streaks, 
the gray orient, tell of morn— 





From Fraser's Magazine, 
MY NOVEL: 
OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 
BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 
Continued from page 126. 
PART VII.—CHAPTER XIIL. 
R. DALE had been more than a quarter 
of an hour conversing with Mrs. Avenel, 
and had re made little progress in the 
object of his dip omatic mission, for now, slow- 
ly drawing on his gloves, he said,— 
“I grieve to think, Mrs. Avenel, that you 
should have so hardened your heart—yes— 
you must pardon me—it is my vocation to 
speak stern truths. You cannot say that I 
have not kept faith with you, but I must now 
invite you to remember that I specially reserv- 
ed to myself the right of exercising a discre- 
tion to act as I judged best, for the child’s in- 
terests, on any future occasion; and it was 
upon this understanding that you gave me the 
promise, which you would now evade, of pro- 
viding for him when he came into manhood.” 
«1 say I will provide for him. I say that 
you may _— him in any distant town, 
and by-and-by we will stock a shop for him. 
What would you have more, sir, from folks 
like us, who have kept shop ourselves? It 
ain’t reasonable what you sir!” 
“ My dear friend,” said the Parson, “ what I 
ask of you rf eae is but to see him—to re- 
ceive him kindly—to listen to his conversation 
—to judge for yourselves. We can have but 
a common object—that your grandson should 
succeed in life, and do you credit. Now, I 
doubt very much whether we can effect this 
by making him a small shopkeeper.” 
“ And Jane Fairfield, me married a 
common carpenter, brought him up to despise 
small shopkeepers ?” exclaimed Avenel, 


angrily. t 

“ Heaven forbid! Some of the first men in 

England have been the sons of small shop- 

keepers. But is it a crime in them, or their 

parents, if their talents have lifted them into 

such rank or — ~ the hau ae duke 

might envy? En were not if a 

goes rest im his father hegea” ‘ 
“Good!” said, or rather grunted, an approv- 

ing voice, but neither Mrs. Avenel nor the Par- 


son heard it. j 
“ All very fine,” said Mrs. Avenel, bluntly. 





Unvexed with dream of the none briers that pull 
From his strayed lambs the wool ! 
O, star, that tremblest dim 
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“But to send a boy like that to the university 
—where’s the money to come from?” 
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“My dog, Man rpivse vo gl the Parson, 
coaxingly, “ cost n not great at a 
small college at Cambridge ; and if you will pa 

. half the ex . I will pay the other half. } 
have no children of my own, and can afford it.” 

“That’s very me in you, sir,” said 
Mrs. Avenel, somewhat touched, yet still not 
graciously. “But the money is not the only 

int.” 

“Once at Cambridge,” continued Mr. Dale, 
speaking rapidly, “at Cambridge, where the 
studies are mathematical —that is, of a nature 
for which he has shown so great an aptitude— 
and I have no doubt he will distinguish him- 
self; if he does, he will obtain, on leaving, 
what is called a fellowship—that is a collegi- 
ate dignity accompanied by an income on 
which he could maintain himself until he made 
his way in life. Come, Mrs. Avenel, you are 
well off; you have no relations nearer to you 
in want of your aid. Your son, I hear, has 
been very fortunate.” 

“ Sir,” said Mrs. Avenel, interrupting the 
Parson, “it is not because my son Richard is 


an honor to us, and is a good son, and has 
made his fortin, that we are to rob him of what 
we have to leave, and give it to a boy whom 
we know nothing about, and who, in spite of 
~ you say, can’t bring upon us any credit 
at all. 


“ Why ? I don’t see that.” 

J Ll exclaimed Mrs. Avenel, fierceely— 
“why? you know why. No, I don’t want 
him to rise in life; I don’t want folks to be 
speiring and asking about him. I think it is 
a very wicked thing to have put fine notions 
in his head, and I am sure my daughter Fair- 
field-could not have done it herself. And now, 
to ask me to rob Richard, and bring out a 
great boy—who’s been a gardener, or plough- 
man, or such like—to di a gentleman 
who keeps his carriage, as my son Richard 
does—I would have you to know, sir, no! I 
won’t do it, and there’s an end to the matter.” 

During the last two or three minutes, and 
just before that approving “good” had re- 
sponded to the Parson’s popular sentiment, a 
door communicating with an inner room had 
been gently opened, and stood ajar; but this 
incident neither party had even noticed. But 
now the door was thrown boldly open, and 
the traveller whom the Parson met at the 
inn walked up to Mr. Dale, and said, “ No! 
that’s not the end of the matter. You say the 
boy’s a cute, clever lad ?” 

“Richard, have you been listening?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Avenel. 

“ Well, I guess, yes—the last few minutes.” 

“ And what have you heard ?” 

“ Why, that this reverend gentleman thinks 
so highly of my sister Fairfield’s boy that he 
offers to pay of his keep at college. Sir, 
I'm very much obliged to you, and there’s my 
hand, if you'll take it.” 

The Parson jum up, overjoyed, and, 
with a triumphant glance towards Mrs. Ave- 
nel, shook hands heartily with Mr. Richard. 





“Now,” said the latter, “just put on your 
hat, sir, and take a stroll with me, and we'll 
discuss the thing business-like. "Women don’t 
understand business; never talk to women on 
business.” 

With these words, Mr. Richard drew out a 
cigar-case, selected a cigar, which he applied 
to the candle, and walked into the hall. 

Mrs. Avenel caught hold of the Parson. 
“ Sir, you'll be on your guard with Richard. 
Remember your promi 

“ He does not know all, then ?” 

“He? No! And you see he did not over- 
hear more than what he says. I’m sure 
you’re a gentleman, and won’t go agin your 
word.” 

“My word was conditional; but I will 
promise you never to break the silence with- 
out more reason than I think there is here for 
it. Indeed, Mr. Richard Avenel seems to save 
all necessity for that.” 

“ Are you coming, sir ?” cried Richard, as he 
opened the street door. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Tue Parson joined Mr. Richard Avenel on 
the road. It was a fine night, and the moon 
clear and shining. 

“So, then,” said Mr. Richard. thoughtfully, 
“poor Jane, who was always the drudge of 
the family, has contrived to bring up her son 
well; and the boy is really what you say, eh? 
—could make a figure at college ¢ i 

“Tam sure of it,” said the Parson, hookin 
himself on to the arm which Mr. Avenel prof- 
fered. 

“I should like to see him,” said Richard. 
“Has he any manner? Is he genteel, or a 
mere country lout ?” 

“ Indeed, he speaks with so much propriety, 
and has so much modest dignity, I might say, 
about him, that there’s many a rich gentleman 
who would be proud of such a son. 

“Tt is odd,” observed Richard, “ what dif- 
ference there is in families. There’s Jane 
now—who can’t read nor write, and was just 
fit to be a workman’s wife—had not a thought 
above her station; and when I think of my 
poor sister Nora—you would not believe it, 
sir, but she was the most elegant creature in 
the world—yes, even as a child, (she was but 
achild when I went off to America.) And 
often, as I was getting on in life, often I used 
to say to myself, “ My little Nora shall be a 
lady after all. Poor thing—but she died 
young.” 

Richard’s voice grew husky. 

The Parson kindly pressed the arm on which 
he leaned, and said, after a pause— 

“ Nothing refines us like education, sir. I 
believe your sister Nora had received much 
instruction, and had the talents to profit by it. 
It is the same with your nephew.” 

“Tl see him,” said Richard, stamping his 
foot firmly on the ground, “and if I like him, 
Pll be as good as a father to him. Look you, 
Mr.—what’s your name, sir ?” 
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“ Dale.” 

“Mr. Dale, look you, I'm a single man. 
Perhaps I may marry some day; perhaps I 
shan’t. I’m not going to throw myself away. 
If I ean get a lady of quality, why—but that's 
neither here nor there; meanwhile, I should 
be glad of anephew whom I need not be 
ashamed of. You see, sir, I’m a new man, the 
builder of my own fortunes; and, though I 
have picked up a little education—I don’t well 
know how—as I scrambled on, still, now I 
come back to the old country, I’m well aware 
that I am not exactly a match for those d—d 
aristocrats—don’t show so well in a drawing- 
room as I could wish. I could be a Parlia- 
ment man if I liked, but I might make a — 
of myself; so, all things considered, if I can 
get a sort of junior partner to do the polite 
work, and show off the goods, I think the 
house of Avenel & Co. might become a pretty 
considerable honor to the Britishers. You 
understand me, sir ?” 

“Qh, very well,” answered Mr. Dale, smil- 
ing, though rather gravely. 

“ Now, continued the New Man, “I’m not 
ashamed to have risen in life by my own me- 
rits; and I don’t disguise what I’ve been. 
And, when I’m in my own grand house, I’m 
fond of saying, ‘I landed at New-York with 
ten pounds in my purse, and here I am! 
But it would not do to have the old folks 
with me. People take you with all your 
faults, if you’re rich, but they won’t swallow 

ur family into the bargain. So, if I don’t 

ve my own father and mother, whom I love 
dearly, and should like to see sitting at table, 
with my servants behind their chairs, I could 
still less have sister Jane. I recollect her 
very well, and she can’t have got genteeler as 
she’s grown older. Therefore 1 beg you'll 
not set her on coming after me; it won’t do 
by any manner of means. - Don’t say a word 
phew. me to her. But send the boy down 
here to his grandfather, and [ll see him quiet- 
ly, you understand.” 

“Yes, but it will be hard to separate her 
from the boy.” 

“Stuff! all boys are separated from their 
parents when they go into the world. So 
that’s settled. Now, just tell me. I know 
the old folks always snubbed Jane—that is, 
mother did. My poor dear father never 
snubbed any of us. Perhaps mother has not 
behaved altogether well to Jane. But we 
must not blame her for that; you see this is 
how it happened. There were a good many 
of us, while father and mother kept shop in 
the High Street, so we were all to be pro- 
vided for, anyhow; and Jane, being very use- 
ful and handy at work, got a place when she 
was a little girl, and had no time for learning. 
Afterwards my father made a lucky hit, in 
getting my Lord Lansmere’s.custom after an 
election, in which he did a great deal for the 


Blues, (for he was a famous electioneerer, my’ 


peer father.) My Lady stood godmother to 
ora; and then most of my brothers and sis- 





ters died off, and father retired from business ; 
and when he took Jane from service, she was 
so common-like that mother could not help 
contrasting her with Nora. You see Jane 
was their child when they were poor little 
shop people, with their heads scarce above 
water; and Nora was their child when they 
were well off, and had retired from trade, 
and lived genteel: so that makes a great dif- 
ference. And mother did not quite look on 
her as on her own child. But it was Jane’s 
own fault; for mother would have made it 
up with her if she had married the son of 
our neighbor the great linen-draper, as she 
might have done; but she would take Mark 
Fairfield, a common carpenter. Parents like 
best those of their children who succeed best 
in life. Natural. Why, they did not care for 
me until I came back the manI am. But to 
return to Jane: I’m afraid they’ve neglected 
her. How is she off?” 

“ She earns her livelihood, and is poor, but 
contented.” 

“ Ah, just be enough to give her this,” 
and Richard took a bank-note of fifty pounds 
from his pocket-book. “ You can say the old 
folks sent it to her; or that it isa present 
from Dick, without telling her he come 
back from America.” 

“My dear sir,” said the Parson, “I am 
more and more thankful to have made your 
acquaintance. This is a very liberal gift of 
yours ; but your best plan will be to send it 
through your mother. For, though I don’t 
want to betray any confidence you place in 
me, I should not know what to answer if 
Mrs. Fairfield began to question me about. 
her brother. I never had but one secret to 
keep, and I hope I shall never have another, 
A secret is very like a lie !” 

“You had a secret, then,” said Richard, as 
he took back the bank-note. He had learned, 
perhaps, in America, to be a very inquisitive 
man. He added point-blank, “ Pray what was 
it? 

“ Why, what it would not be if I told you,” 
said the Parson, with a forced Jaugh,—* a se- 
cret !” 

“ Well, I guess we're in a land of liberty. 
Do as you like. Now,I daresay you think me 
a very odd fellow to come out of my shell to 
you in this off-hand way. But I liked the look 
of you, even when we were at the inn togeth- 
er. And just now I was uncommonly pleased 
to find that, though you are a parson, you 
don’t want to keep a man’s nose down to a 
shop-board, if he has any thinginhim. You're 
not one of the aristocrats—” 

“Indeed,” said the Parson with imprudent 
warmth, “it is not the character of the aris- 
tocracy of this country to keep people down. 
They make way amongst themselves for any 
man, whatever his birth, who has the talent 
and energy to aspire toe their level. That’s 
the especial boast of the British constitution, 
sir! 


“Oh, you think so do you!” said Mr. Rich 
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at the Parson. “I dare- 
ms in which you have 
Just keep him yourself, 
genero oor pinshens in 
’s us 
at this sudden inlet of 
versation. He perceived 
a terrible blunder ; and, as it 
his business at that moment to vin- 
British constitution, but to serve 
Leonard Fairfield, he abandoned the cause of 


any opinion, I am 

afraid—that is, I think his opinions are 

means sound—that is constitutional. I[ 

mean, I mean—” And the poor Parson, anx- 

ious to select a word that would not offend his 

— stopped short in lamentable confusion 
of idea. 


Mr. Avenel enjoyed his distress for a mo- 
ment, with a saturnine smile, and then said: 

“Well, I calculate he’s a Radical. Natural 
enough, if he has not got a sixpence to lose— 
all come right by-and-by. I’m not a Radical 
—at least not a destructive—much too clever a 
man for that,I hope. But I wish to see things 
very different from what they are. Don’t fancy 
that I want the common people, who’ve got 
nothing, to pretend to dictate to their betters, 
because I hate to see a parcel of fellows, who 
-are called lords and squires, trying to rule the 
roast. I think, sir, that it is men like me who 


ought to be at the top of the tree! and that’s 
the long and short of it. What do you say?” 
«“T’ve not the least objection,” said the crest- 


fallen Parson basely. But, to do him justice, 
I must add that he did not the least know what 
he was saying ! 

CHAPTER XV. 

Unconscious of the change in his fate which 
the diplomacy of the Parson sought to effect, 
Leonard Fairfield was enjoying the first virgin 
sweetness of fame; for the principal town in 
his eee had followed the then grow- 
ing fashion of the age, and set up a Mechanic’s 
Institute ; and some worthy persons interested 
in the formation of that provincial Atheneum 
had offered a om for the best Essay on the 
Diffusion of Knowledge—a very trite subject, 
on which persons seem to think they can never 
say too much, and on which there is, neverthe- 
less, a tt deal yet to be said. This prize 
Leonard Fairfield had recently won. His Es- 
say had been publicly complimented by a full 
meeting of the Institute; it had been printed 
at the expense of the Society, and had been 
rewarded by a silver medal—delineative of 
Apollo crowning Merit, (poor Merit had not a 
rag to his back; but Merit, left only to the 
care of Apollo, never is too good a customer 





to the tailor!) And the County Gazette had 
declared 


ay dh meas 7 uced another 
prodigy person of Dr. Ri s self- 
educated gardener. 


Attention was now directed to Leonard's 
Seats tated esone wig uire, ever 
ly on improvements, t an 
engineer to inspect the lad’s system ot fori 
tion, and the engineer had been greatly struck 
by the simple means by which a very conside- 
rable ical difficulty had been overcome. 
The een, farmers now called Leonard 
“ Mr. Fairfield,” and invited him on equal 
terms, to their houses. Mr. Stirn had met 
him on the high road, touched his hat, and 
hoped that “he bore no malice.” All this, I 
say, was the first sweetness of fame; and if 
Leonard Fairfield comes to be a man, he 
will never find such sweets in the after fruit. 
It was this success which had determined the 
Parson on the step which he had just taken, 
and which he had long before anxiously medi- 
tated. For, during the last year or so, he had 
renewed his old intimacy the widow and 
the boy ; and he had noticed, with great hope 
and great fear, the rapid growth of an intel- 
lect, which now stood out from the lowly cir- 
cumstances that surrounded it in bold and un- 
harmonizing relief. 

It was evening after his return home 
that the Parson strolled up to the Casino. He 
put Leonard Fairfield’s Prize Essay in his 
pocket. For he felt that he could not let the 
young man go forth into the world without a 
preparatory lecture, and he intended to scourge 

r Merit with the very laurel wreath which 
it had received from Apollo. But in this he 
wanted Riccabocca’s assistance; or rather he 
feared that, if he did not get the Philosopher 
on his side, the Philosopher might undo all 
the work of the Parson. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

A SWEET sound came through the orange 
boughs, and floated to the ears of the Parson, 
as he wound slowly up the gentle ascent—so 
sweet, so silvery, he paused in delight—una- 
ware, wretched man! that he was thereby 
conniving at Papistical errors. Soft it came, 
and sweet : softer and sweeter—* Ave Maria!” 
Violante was chanting the evening hymn to 
the Virgin Mother. e Parson at last dis- 
tinguished the sense of the words, and shook 
his head with the pious shake of an orthodox 
Protestant. He broke from the spell reso- 
lutely, and walked on with a sturdy step. 
Gaining the terrace he found the little family 
seated under an awning. Mrs. Riccabocca 
knitting; the a with his arms folded on 
his breast: the book he had been reading a 
few moments before had fallen on the ground, 
and his dark eyes were soft and dreamy. Vio- 
lante had finished her hymn, and seated her- 
self on the ground between the two, pillowing 
her head on her step-mother’s lap, but with her 
hand resting on her father’s knee, and her gaze 
fixed fondly on his face. 
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*Good evening,” said Mr. Dale. Violante 
stole up to him, and, pulling him so as to bring 
his ear nearer to her li i Talk to 


Phe escaped i 
appeared to busy herself with watering the 
flowers on stands round the awning. 


But she kept her swimming lustrous eyes wist- | thesis, 


fully on her father. 


most pain. And if you would just starve the 
mind a little, and nourish the heart more, you 
would be less of a philosopher, and more of 
st thot oars had the word Pca mem 
of his tongue: he suppressed a wo 

that, so spoken, would have been exceeding! 
irritating, and substituted, with inelegant ante 
is, “and more of a happy man!” 

“I do all I can with my heart,” quoth the 


“How fares it with you, my dear friend?” | Docto: 


said the Parson kindly, as he rested his hand 
on the Italian’s shoulder. “ You must not let 
him get out of spirits, Mrs. Riccabocea.” 

“Tam v ful to her if I ever am 
so,” said the Y we Italian, with all his natural 

y a good wife, who thinks it is 
a reproach to her if her husband is ever ‘ out 
of spirits, might have turned peevishly from 
that speech more elegant than sincere, and so 
have made bad worse. But Mrs. Riecabocca 
took her husband’s proffered hand affection- 
ately, and said with great naiveté : 

“ You see I am so stupid, Mr. Dale; I never 
knew I was so stupid till I married. But I am 
very glad you are come. You can get on 
some learned subject together, and then he will 
not miss so much his— 

“ His what?” asked Riceabocca, inquisitively. 

“His country. Do you think that I cannot 
sometimes your thoughts ?” 


r. 
“Not you! For a man with such a heart 
as yours should never feel the want of the sun- 
shine. My friend, we live in an age of over 
mental cultivation. We neglect too much the 
simple healthful outer life, in which there is so 
much positive joy. In turning to the world 
within us, we grow blind to this beautiful 
world without; in studying ourselves as men, 
we almost forget to look up to heaven, and 
warm to the smile of God.” 

The philoso mechanically ged his 
shoulders, as he always did when another man 
moralised—especially if the moraliser were a 

riest ; but there was no irony in his smile, as 
e answered thoughtfully— 

“There is some truth in what you say. I 
own that we live too much as if we were all 
brain. Knowledge has its penalties and pains, 
as well as its prizes.” 

“That is just what I want you to say to 


“Very often. But you did not read them | Leonard. 


just then. The tongue touches where the 
tooth aches, but the best dentist cannot guess 
at the tooth unless one opens one’s mouth. 
Basta! Can we offer you some wine of our 
own making, Mr. Dale ¢—it is pure.” 

“Td rather have some tea,” quoth the Par- 
son hastily. 

Mrs. Riecabocca, too pleased to be in her 
natural element of domestic use, hurried into 
the house to pre our national beverage. 
And the Parson, sliding into her chair, said— 

“But you are dejected, then? Fie! If 
there’s a virtue in the world at which we 
should always aim, it is cheerfulness.” 

“I don’t dispute it,” said Riccabocea, with 
a heavy sigh. “But though it is said by some 
Greek, who, I think, is quoted by your favorite 
Seneca, that a wise man carries his coun 
with him at the soles of his feet, he can’t carry 
also the sunshine.” 

“I tell you what it is,” said the Parson 
bluntly, “ you would have a much keener sense 
of happiness if you had much less esteem for 
philosophy.” 

“ Cospetto !” said the Doctor, rousing him- 
self. “ Just explain, will you?” 

“Does not the search after wisdom induce 
desires not satisfied in this small circle to 
which your life isconfined? It is not so much 
your country for which you yearn, as it is for 
space to your intellect, employment for your 
bar ma career for your aspirations.” 

“You have guessed at the tooth which 
aches,” said Riccabocca with admiration. 

. “Easy to do that,” answered the Parson. 
“Our wisdom teeth come last, and give us the 





“ How have you settled the object of your 
journey ?” 

“TI will tell you as we walk down to him 
after tea. At present, I am rather too much 


wigs twigs,” said the 

ly; “but man is always 

guene till he falls into the grave. I think T 

ve heard you say that you once had a narrow 
of a prison ?” 


prison, and that 


fairy conjured up the pros- 
pect of this quiet home in a safe land; that 
you saw the orange trees in flower, felt the 
evening breeze on your cheek; beheld your 
child gay or sad, as you smiled or knit your 


brow; that within this phantom home was a 
woman, not, indeed, all your young romance 
might have dreamed of, but faithful and true, 
every beat of her heart all your own—would 
you not cry from the depth of the 

*O fairy! such a change were a ise.” 
Ungrateful man! you want inte for 
= mind, end your heart should suffice for 


Riccabocea was touched and silent. 

“ Come hither, my child,” said Mr. Dale, turn- 
ing round to Violante, who still stood amo 
the flowers, out of hearing, but with wa’ 
eyes. “Come hither,” he said, opening his 


arms. 
Violante bounded forward, and nestled to 
the good man’s heart. 
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* Tell me, Eidantarehts pen are alone in 


have no care for him at your heart,—tell me, 
Violante, though you are all alone, with the 
flowers below 4 the birds singing overhead, 


do you feel that life itself is happiness or 
sorrow ?” 

“Happiness!” answered Violante, half shut- 
ting her eyes, and in a measured voice. 
i af Can you explain what kind of happiness it 


“Oh. no, impossible! and it is never the 
same. Sometimes it is sro ay still—and 
sometimes so joyous, that I long for wings to 
Se Se een ine: 

“ 


true sympathy between life and nature, and 
thus we should feel ever, did we take more 
care to preserve the health and innocence of a 
child. e are told that we must become as 
children to enter.into the kingdom of heaven ; 
— - — also become as children 
to know wi elight there is in our heri 

of earth !” ree: 

CHAPTER XVI. 

TxeE maid servant (for Jackeymo was in the 
fields) brought the table under the awning, 
and, with the English lux of tea, there 
were other drinks as cheap a as grateful on 
summer ca gee gro 9 which Jackeymo 
had retained and taught from the customs of 
the south—unebriate liquors, pressed from 
cooling fruits, sweetened with honey, and de- 
liciously iced; ice should cost nothing in a 
country in which one is frozen up half the 
year! And Jackeymo, too, had added to our 
good, solid, heavy English bread, preparations 
of wheat much lighter, and more propitious to 
digestion—with those crisp grissins, which 
seem to enjoy being eaten, they make so plea- 
sant a noise between one’s teeth. 

The Parson esteemed it a little treat to 
drink tea with the Riccaboccas. There was 
something of elegance and in that 
homely meal, at the poor exile’s table, which 
pleased the eye as well as taste. And the 
very utensils, plain Wedgewood though they 
were, had a classical simplicity, which made 
Mrs. Hazeldean’s old India delf and Mrs. 
Dale’s best Worcester china look tawdry and 
barbarous in comparison. For it was a - 
man who gave designs to Wedgewood, and 
the most truly refined of all our manufactures 
in porcelain (if we do not look to the mere 
material) is in the reach of the most thrifty. 

The little banquet was at first rather a silent 
one; but Riccaboeca threw off his gloom, and 
became gay and animated. Then poor Mrs. 
Riceabocca smiled, and pressed the grissins ; 
and Violante, forgetting all her stateliness, 
laughed and played tricks on the Parson, 
stealing away his cup of warm tea when his 
head was turned, and substituting iced cherry 
juice. Then the Parson got up and ran after 

iolante, making angry faces, and Violante 





dodged beautifully, till the Parson, fairly tired 
out, was too glad to cry “Peace,” and come 
back to the cherry juice. Thus time rolled 
on, till they heard afar the stroke of the dis- 
tant church clock, and Mr. Dale started up and 
cried, “ But we shall be too late for Leonard. 
— naughty little girl, get your father his 


“And umbrella!” said Riecabocca, looking 
up at the cloudless moonlit sky. 

“Umbrella against the stars?” asked the 
Parson laughing. 

“The stars are no friends of mine,” said 
Riccabocea, “and one never knows what may 


” 
I'he Philosopher and the Parson walked on 


friend,” said the Parson, “this is the | amicably. 


“ You have done me good,” said Riccabocca, 
“but I hope I am not ae so unreasonably 
melancholic as you seem to suspect. The 
evenings will sometimes appear long, and dull 
too, to a man whose thoughts on the past are 
almost his sole companions.” 

“ Sole companions !—your child ?” 

“ She is so young.” 

“ Your wife ?” 

“ She is so—,” the bland Italian appeared to 
check some dis ing adjective, and mildly 
added, “so oot 4 ews but you must own 
that we cannot have much in common.” 

“TI own nothing of the sort. You have 
your house and your interests, yg happiness 
and your lives, in common. e men are so 
exacting, we expect to find ideal nymphs and 
goddesses when we condescend to m a 
mortal; and if we did, our chickens would be 
boiled to rags, and our mutton come up as 
cold as a stone.” 

“Per Bacco, you are an oracle,” said Ricca- 
bocea, laughing. “But I am not so sceptical 
as you are. I honor the fair sex too much. 
There are a great many women who realize 
the ideal of men to be found in—the poets !” 

“There’s my dear Mrs. Dale,” resumed the 
Parson, not heeding this sarcastic compliment 
to the sex, but sinking his voice into a whis- 
per, and pom Age cautiously—*“ there’s 
my dear Mrs. e, the best woman in the 
world—an angel I would say, if the word was 
not profane ; BUT—” 

“What's the put?” asked the Doctor, de- 
murely. 

“Bur I too might say that ‘we have not 
much in common,’ if I were only to compare 
mind to mind, and, when my poor Carry says 
something less profound Madame de 
Stael might have said, smile on her in con- 
tempt from the elevation of — and Latin. 
Yet, when I remember all the little sorrows 
and joys that we have shared together, and feel 
how solitary I should have been without her— 
oh, then I am instantly aware that there is 
between us in common something infinitely 
closer and better than if the same course of 
study had given us the same equality of ideas; 
and I was forced to brace myself for a combat, 
of intellect, as I am when I fall in with a tire- 
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some like yourself. I don’t pretend to 
say that’ Mrs. Riceabocca is a Mrs. Dale,” 
added the Parson, with lofty candor—* there 
is but one Mrs. Dale in the world; but still, 
you have drawn a prize in the wheel matri- 
monial! Think of Socrates, and yet he was 
content even with his—Xantippe !” 

Dr. Riceabocca called to mind Mrs. Dale’s 
“little tempers,” and inly rejoiced that no se- 
cond Mrs. Dale had existed to fall to his own 
lot. His placid Jemima gained by the contrast. 
ctieten, he had the ill grace to reply, 
“ Socrates was a man beyond all imitation !— 
Yet I believe that even he spent very few of 
his evenings at home. But, revenons a nos 
moutons, we are nearly at Mrs. Fairfield’s 
cottage, and you have not yet told me what 
you have settled as to Leonard.” 

The Parson halted, took Riccabocea by the 
button, and informed him, in very few words, 
that Leonard was to go to Lansmere to see 
some relations there, who had the fortune, 
if they had the will, to give full career to his 
abilities. 

“The great thing, in the meanwhile,” said 
the Parson, “ would be to enlighten him a little 
as to what he calls—enlightenment.” 

“ Ah!” said Riceabocca, diverted, and rub- 
bing his hands, “I shall listen with interest to 
what you say on that subject.” 

“ And. must aid me; for the first step in this 
modern march of enlightenment is to leave the 

r Parson behind; and if one calls out, 


Hold ! and look at the sign-post,’ the traveller 
hurries on the faster, saying to himself, ‘ Pooh, 
h!—that is only the ery of the Parson!’ 
ut my gentleman, when he doubts me, will 
listen to you—you’re a philosopher !” 
“ We philosophers are of some use now and 
then, even to Parsons!” 


“If you were not so conceited a set of 
deluded poor creatures already, I would sa 
‘Yes,’” replied the Parson generously ; an 
taking hold of Riceabocca’s umbrella, he ap- 
pon the brass handle thereof, by way of a 

ocker, to the cottage door. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Certainty it is a glorious fever that desire 
To Know! And there are few sights in the 
moral world more sublime than that which many 
a garret might afford, if Asmodeus would bare 

roofs to our survey—viz., a brave, patient, 
earnest human being, toiling his own arduous 
way, athwart the iron walls of penury, into 
the magnificent Infinite, which is luminous 
with starry souls. 

So there sits Leonard the Self-taught in the 
little cottage alone ; for though scarcely past 
the hour in which great folks dine, it is the 
hour in which small folks go to bed, and Mrs, 
Fairfield has retired to rest, while Leonard 
has settled to his books. 

He had placed his table under the lattice, 
and from time to time he looked up and en- 
joyed the stillness of the moon. Well for 

im that, in reparation for those hours stolen 





from night, the hardy physical labor com- 
menced with dawn, Students would not be 
the sad dyspeptics they are if they worked as 
many hours in the open air as my scholar- 
peasant. But even in him you could see that the 
mind had begun a little to affect the frame. They 
who task the intellect must pay the penalty 
with the body. Ill, believe me, would this 
work-day world get on if all within it were 
hard-reading, studious animals, playing the 
deuce with the ganglionic apparatus. 

Leonard started as he heard the knock at 
the door; the Parson’s well-known voice re- 
assured him. In some surprise he admitted 
his visitors. 

“We are come to talk to you, Leonard,” 
said Mr. Dale, “ but I fear we shall disturb 
Mrs. Fairfield.” 

“Qh no, sir! the door to the staircase is 
shut, and she sleeps soundly.” 

“Why, this is a French book—do you 
read French, Leonard ?” asked Riccabocca. 

“TI have not found French difficult, sir. 
Once over the grammar, and the language is so 
clear; it seems the very language for reason- 


“True. Voltaire said justly, ‘ Whatever is 
obscure is not French,” observed Riccabocca. 

“I wish I could say the same of English,” 
muttered the Parson. 

“But what is this ?—Latin too !—Virgil ?” 

“Yes, sir. But I find I make little way 
there without a master. I fear I must give it 
up,” (and Leonard sighed.) 

The two gentlemen exchanged looks and 
seated themselves. The young peasant re- 
mained standing modestly, and in his air and 
mien there was something that touched the 
heart while it pleased the eye. He was no 
longer the timid boy who sunk from the 
frown of Mr. Stirn, nor that rude personation 
of simple physical strength, roused to undisci- 
plined beaver, which had received its downfall 
on the village-green of Hazeldean. The power 
of thought was on his brow—somewhat un- 
quiet still, but mild and earnest. The features 
had attained that refinement which is often at- 
tributed to race, but comes, in truth, from 
elegance of idea, whether caught from our 

rents or learned from books. In his rich 

rown hair, thrown carelessly from his tem- 
ples, and curling almost to the shoulders—in 
his large blue eye, which was deepened to 
the hue of the violet by the long dark lash— 
in that firmness of lip, which comes from the 
grapple with difficulties, there was consider- 
able beauty, but no longer the beauty of the 
mere peasant. And yet there was still about 
the whole countenance that expression of good- 
ness and purity which the painter would give 
to his ideal of the t lover—such as 
Tasso would have p' in the Aminia, or 
Fletcher have admitted to the side of the Faith- 
ful Shepherdess. 

“You must draw a chair here, and sit down 
between us, Leonard,” said the Parson. 

“Tf any one,” said Riccabocca, “has a right 
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and if any to stand, it is the one who 
is about to preach it.” . 
“Don’t be Leonard,” said the 


Parson, gracio 3; “it is only a criticism, not 
 verrege nit he pulled out Leonard’s Prize 
ssay. ‘ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Parson.—“ You take for our motto this | the 


aphorism*—‘ Knowledge is Power.’—Bacon.” 

Riccabocca.—“ Bacon make such an aphor- 
ism! ‘The last man in the world to have said 
any thing so and so shallow.” 

Leonard (astonished).—* Do you mean to 
say, sir, that that aphorism is not in Lord 
Bacon! Why, I have seen it quoted as his 
in almost every ne per, and in almost 
every speech in favor of popular education.” 

Riccabocca.—*“ Then that should be a warn- 
ing to you never again to fall into the error 
of the would-be ‘scholar—viz. quote second- 
hand. Lord Baeon wrote a great book to 
show in what knowl is power, how that 
power should be defined, in what it might be 
mistaken. And, pray, do you think so sensi- 
ble’a man would ever have taken the trouble 
to write a great book upon the subject, if he 
could have packed up all he had to say into 
the portable dogma, ‘Knowledge is power? 
Pooh! no such aphorism is to-be found in 
Bacon’ from the first page of his writings to 
the last.” 

Parson (candidly).—* Well, I sup it 
was Lord Bacon’s, and I am very glad to hear 
that the aphorism has not the sanction of his 
authority. 

Leonard (recovering his surprise).—* But 
why so?” : 

arson.— Because it either says a great 
deal too much, or just—nothing at all.” 

Leonard.— At least, sir, it seems to be un- 


Parson.—* Well, grant that it is undeniable. 
Does it prove much in favor of knowledge? 
Pray, is not ignorance power too ?” 

Riccabocca—*“ And a power that has had 
much the best end of the quarter-staff.” 

Parson.— All evil is power, and does its 
power make it pe | better ?” 

Riccabocca.—* Fanaticism is power—and 
a power that has often swept away knowl 
like a whirlwind. The Mussulman burns the 
library of a world—and forces the Koran and 
the sword from the schools of Byzantium to 
the colleges of Hindostan.” a 

i aati eet een a 
10) 





Bacon 
It is the ape rism of the index-maker, certainly not of the leges. 
master Bacon 


he appears to confound knowledge 
he sets them in the strongest anti- 


Parson on with a new column of 
illustration).—“ Hunger is power. The bar- 
barians, starved out re, by a 
own i pulation, swept into Ita 
and ene Tiers tn Romans, how. 
ever > more knowledge, at least, 
than the Gaul and the Visigoth.” 

Riccabocea (bringing up the reserve).— 
“ And even in Greece, when Greek met Greek, 
Athenians—our masters in all knowledge— 
were beat by the Spartans, who held learning 
in contempt.” 

Parson.—* Wherefore you see, Leonard, 
that though know be power, it is only 
one of the powers of the world; that there are 
others as strong, and often much stronger; 
and the assertion either means but a barren 
truism, not worth so frequent 2 repetition, or 
it means something that you would find it very 
difficult to prove. 

Leonard—*One nation may be beaten by 
another that has more physical strength and 
more military discipline; which last, permit 
me to say, sir, is a species of knowledge ;—” 

Ri —“Yes; but your knowledge- 
mongers at present call upon us to discard mili- 
tary oe see and the qualities that produce 
it, from the list of the useful arts. And in 
your own essay, ¥ insist upon knowledge as 
the great disbander of armies, and the foe of 
all military discipline.” 

Parson.—* Let the young man proceed. 
Nations, you say, may be beaten by other na- 
tions less learned and civilized ?” 
Leonard.—* But knowl elevates a class. 
I invite my own humble order to knowledge, 
because knowledge will lift them into power.” 
Riccabocca.—* What do you say to that, 
Mr. Dale?” 
Parson.— In the first place, is it true that 
the class which has the most knowledge gets 
the most power? I suppose philosophers, 
like my friend Dr. Riecabocea, think they have 
the most knowledge. And pray, in what age 
have philosophers governed the world? Are 
they not always grumbling that nobody at- 
tends to them? 
“Per Bacco,” said Riceabocca, “if people 
had attended to us, it would have been a droll 
sort of world by this time!” 
Parson—* Very likely. But, as a general 
rule, those have the most knowledge who give 
themeelves up to it the most. Let us put out 
of the question philosophers (who are often 
but ingenious lunatics), and speak only of 
erudite scholars, men of letters and practical 
science,  prresce tutors, and fellows of col- 
fancy any member of Parliament 
would tell us that there is no class of men 
which has less actual influence on public 
affairs. They have more knowledge than 
manufacturers and ship-owners, squires and 
farmers ; but, do you find that they have more 
power over the Government and the votes of 
the House of Commons!” 








“They ought to have,” said Leonard. 
“Ought they ?” said the Parson: “ we'll 
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consider that later. Meanwhile, you must not 


escape from your own proposition, which is 
that knowledge is power—not that it ought to 
be. ‘Now, even granting your corollary, that 
the power of. class is therefore proportioned 
to its knowl pray, do-you suppose 
while your order, the operatives, are instruct- 
ing themselves, all the rest of the community 
are to be at a stand-still? Diffuse knowledge 
as you may, you will never produce equality 
of knowl Those who have most leisure, 
application, and aptitude for learning, will still 
know the most. Nay, by a very natural law, 
the more general the appetite for knowl 

the more the increased competition would 
vor those most adapted to excel by circum- 
stances and nature. At this day, there is a 
vast increase of knowledge spread over all 
society, compared with that in the Middle 
Ages; but is there not a still greater distine- 
tion between the highly-educated gentleman 
and the intelligent mechanic, than there was 
then between the baron who could not sign 
his name and the churl at the plough? be- 
tween the accomplished statesman, versed in 
all historical law, and the voter whose politics 
are formed by his newspaper, than there was 
between the legislator who passed laws against 
witches, and the burgher who defended his 
guild from some feudal aggression? between 
the enlightened scholar and the dunce of to- 
day, than there was between the monkish 
alchemist and the blockhead of yesterday? 
Peasant, voter, and dunce of this century are 
no doubt wiser than the churl, burgher, and 
blockhead of the twelfth. But the gentleman, 
statesman, and scholar of the present age are 
at least quite as favorable a contrast to the al- 
chemist, witch-burner, and baron of old. As 
the progress of enlightenment has done hitherto, 
so will it everdo. Knowledge is like capital : 
the more there is in a country, the greater the 
disparities in wealth between one man and 
another. Therefore, if the working class in- 
crease in knowledge, so do the other classes; 
and if the working class rise peacefully and 
legitimately into power, it is not in propor- 
tion to their own knowledge alone, but rather 
according as it seems to the knowledge of 
the other orders of the community, that such 
augmentation of proportional power is just, 
and safe, and wise.” 

Placed between the Parson and the Philoso- 
pher, Leonard felt that his position was not 
favorable to the display of his forees. Insen- 
sibly he edged his chair somewhat away, and 
said mournfully : 

“ Then, according to you, the reign of know- 
ledge would be no great advance in the aggre- 
gate freedom and welfare of man ?” 

Parson.—* Let us define. By awe ee = 
do you mean intellestual cultivation oe e 
reign of knowledge, the ascendency of the 
most cultivated minds ?” 

Leonard (after a pause).—* Yes.” 

Riccabocca.—“ Oh indiscreet young man, 
that is an unfortunate concession of yours; 





for the ascendency of the most cultivated 
minds would be a terrible obligarchy !” 
Parson.— Perfectly true; and we now re- 
ply to your exclamation, that men who, by 
profession, have most learning ought to have 


that | more influence than squires and merchants, 


farmers and mechanics. Observe, all the know- 
ledge that we mortals can acquire is not know- 
ledge positive and perfect, but knowledge com- 
parative, and subject to all the errors and pas- 
sions of humanity. And suppose that you 
could establish, as the sole regulators of - 
fairs, those who had the most mental cultiva- 
tion, do you think they would not like that 
power well enough to take all means their su- 
perior intelligence could devise to keep it to 
themselves? The experiment was tried of old 
by the priests of Egypt; and in the empire of 
hina, at this day, the aristocracy are elected 
from those who have most distinguished them- 
selves in learned colleges. If 1 may call my- 
self a member of that body, ‘the people,’ I 
would rather be an Englishman, however much 
displeased with dull Ministers and blundering 
Parliaments, than I would be a Chinese un- 
der the rule of the picked sages of the Celes- 
tial Empire. Happily, therefore, my dear Leon- 
ard, nations are governed by many things be- 
sides what is commonly called knowledge; 
and the greatest practical ministers, who, like 
Themistocles, have made small states great— 
and the most dominant races who, like the 
Romans, have stretched their rule from a vil- 
lage half over the universe—have been distin- 
guished by various qualities which a philoso- 
pher would sneer at, and a knowledge-monger 
would call ‘sad prejudices,’ and ‘lamentable 
errors of reason.’” 
Leonard (bitterly).—* Sir, you make use of 
knowledge itself to argue against knowledge.” 
Parson.—* I make use of the little I know 
to prove the apa n cae I do not 
argue against know ; e inst 
knowledge-worship. For ikaee in your 
Essay, that you are not contented with raising 
human knowledge into something like divine 
omnipotence, you must also confound her with 
virtue. According to you, we have only to 
diffuse the intelligence of the few among the 
many, and all at which we preachers aim is 
accomplished. Nay more; for whereas we 
humble preachers have never presumed to say, 
with the heathen Stoic, that even virtue is sure 
of happiness below (though it be the best road 
to it), you tell us plainly that this knowledge 
of yours gives not only the virtue of a saint, 
but bestows the bliss of a God. Before the 
steps of your idol the evils of life disappear. 
To hear you, one has but ‘to know,’ in order 
to be exempt from the sins and sorrows of the 
ignorant. Has it ever been so? Grant that 
we diffuse amongst the many all the know- 
edge ever attained by the few. Have the wise 
few been so unerring and so happy? You 
supposed that your motto was accurately vited 
from Bacon. was Bacon himself? The 
poet tells you: 
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‘The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.’ 

Can you hope to bestow upon the vast mass 
of your order the ]uminous intelligence of 
this ‘ Lord Chancellor of nature? Grant that 
you do so—and what guarantee have you for 
the virtue and the happiness which you assume 
as the concomitants of the gift? See Bacon 
himself; what black ingratitude! what misera- 
ble self-seeking ! what truckling servility! what 
abject and pitiful spirit! So far from intellee- 
tual knowledge, in its highest form and type, 
insuring virtue and bliss, it is by no means un- 
common to find great mental cultivation com- 
bined with great moral corruption.” (Aside 
to Riccaboeca)—* Push on, will you?” 

Riccabocca.—* A combination remarkable in 
eras as in individuals. Petronius shows us a 
state of morals at which a commonplace devil 
would blush, in the midst of a society more 
intellectually cultivated than certainly was that 
which produced Regulus or the Horatii. And 
the most learned eras in modern Italy were 
precisely those which brought the vices into 


the most ly refinement. 

Lamu Cale in great agitation, and clasp- 
ing his hands).—* I cannot contend with you, 
who produce against information so slender 
and crude as mine the stores which have been 
locked from my reach. But I feel that there 
must be another side to this shield—a shield 
that A will not even allow to be silver. And, 
oh, if you thus speak of knowledge, why have 
you encouraged me to know ?” 


CHAPTER XX. 

“ Au! my son!” said the Parson, “if | wish- 
ed to prove the value of Religion, would you 
think Faavel it much, if I took as my motto, 
‘Religion is power? Would not that bea 
base and sordid view of its advantages? And 
would you not say he who regards religion as 
a power, intends to abuse it as a priestcraft ?” 

“Well put!” said Riccabocca. 

“Wait a moment—let me think. Ah—TI see, 
sir!” said Leonard. 

Parson.—“ If the canse be holy, do not 
weigh it in the scales of the market; if its ob- 
jects be peaceful, do not seek to arm it with 
the weapons of strife; if it is to be the ce- 
ment of society, do not vaunt it as the triumph 
of class against class.” 

ingenuously).—* You correct me 
nobly, sir. Knowledge is power, but not in the 
sense in which I have interpreted the saying.” 

Parson.—* Knowledge is one of the powers 
in the moral world, but one that, in its imme- 
diate result, is not always of the most worldly 
advantage to the possessor. It is one of the 
slowest, because one of the most durable, of 
agencies. It may take a thousand years for a 
thought to come into power; and the thinker 
who originated it might have died in rags or in 
chains.” 

Riccabocea.—* Our Italian proverb saith that 
‘the teacher is like the candle, which lights 
others in consuming itself.’” 

Parson.—* Therefore he who has the true 





ambition of knowledge should entertain it for 
the power of his idea, not for the power it may 
bestow on himself; it should be lodged in the 
conscience, and, like the conscience, look for no 
certain reward on this side the grave. And 
since knowledge is compatible with good and 
with evil, would not it be better to say, 
‘Knowledge is a trust?” 

“You are right, sir,” said Leonard cheer- 
fully ; “ pray proceed.” 

‘arson.—* You ask me why we encourage 
youtoxkxow. First, because (as you say your- 
self in your Essay), knowledge, irrespective 
of gain, is in itself a delight, and ought to be 
something far more. Like liberty, like reli- 
gion, it may be abused; but I have no more 
right to say that the poor shall be ignorant, 
than I have to say that the rich only shall be 
free, and that the clergy alone shall learn the 
truths of redemption. You truly observe in 
your treatise that knowledge opens to us other 
excitements than those of the senses, and an- 
other life than that of the moment. The differ- 
ence between us is this, that you forget that the 
same refinement which brings us new pleas- 
ures exposes us to new pains—the horny hand 
of the peasant feels not the nettles whieh sting 
the fine skin of the scholar. You forget also, 
that whatever widens the sphere of the desires, 
opens to them also new temptations. Vanity, 
the desire of applause, pride, the sense of su- 
periority—gnawing discontent where that su- 

riority is not recognized—morbid suscepti- 

ility, which comes with all new feelings— 
the underrating of simple pleasures apart from 
the intellectual—the chase of the imagination, 
often unduly stimulated, for things unattaina- 
ble below—all these are surely amongst the 
first temptations that beset the entrance into 
knowledge.” 

Leonard shaded his face with his hand. 

“ Hence,” continued the Parson, benignant- 
a hence, so far from considering that we 
do all that is needful to accomplish ourselves 
as men, when we cultivate only the intellect, 
we should remember that we thereby contin- 
ually increase the range of our desires, and 
therefore of our temptations ; and we should 
endeavor, simultaneously, to cultivate both 
those affections of the heart which prove the 
ignorant to be God’s children no Jess than the 
wise, and those moral qualities which have 
made men great and = when reading and 
writing were scarcely known: to wit, patience 
and fortitude under poverty and distress ; hu- 
mility and beneficence amidst grandeur and 
wealth ; and, in counteraction to that egotism 
which all superiority, mental or worldly, is apt 
to inspire, Justice, the father of all the more 
solid virtues, softened by Charity, which is 
their loving mother. Thus accompanied, know- 
ledge indeed becomes the magnificent crown 
of humanity—not the imperious despot, but the 
checked and tempered sovereign of the soul.” 

The Parson paused, and Leonard, coming 
near him, timidly took his hand, with a child’s 
affectionate and grateful impulse. 
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Riccabocca.—* And if, Leonard, you are not 
satisfied with our Parson’s excellent defini- 
tions, you have only to read what Lord Ba- 
con himself has said upon the true ends of 
knowledge, to comprehend at once how angry 
the poor great man, whom Mr. Dale treats so 
harshly, would have been with those who 
have stinted his elaborate distinctions and pro- 
vident cautions into that coxcombical little 
aphorism, and then misconstrued all he de- 
signed to prove in favor of the commandant, 
and authority of learning. For,” added the 
sage, looking up as a man does when he is 
taxing his memory, “I think it is thus that af- 
ter saying the test error of all is the mis- 
taking or misplacing the end of knowledge, 
and denouncing the various objects for which 
it is vulgarly sought ;—I think it is thus that 
he proceeds. . . . ‘ Knowledge is not a shop 


for profit or sale, but a rich storehouse for the 
glory of the Creator, and the relief of men’s 
estate.’ ”* 


Parson (remorsefully)—*“ Are those Lord 
Bacon’s words? I am very sorry I spoke so 
uncharitably of his life. I must examine it 
again. I may find excuses for it now that I 
could not when I first formed my judgment. 
I was then a raw lad at Oxford. But I see, 
Leonard, there is still something on your 


Leonard.—*Tt is true, sir. I would but 
ask whether it is not by knowledge that we 
arrive at the qualities and virtues you so well 
describe, but which you seem tc consider as 
coming to us through channels apart from 
knowledge ?” 

Parson.— If you mean by the word know- 
ledge something very different from what you 
express in your essay, and which those contend- 
ing for mental instruction, irrespective of reli- 
gion and ethics, appear also to convey by the 
word—you are right; but, remember, we have 
already agreed that by the word knowledge 
we mean culture purely intellectual.” 

Leonard.—* That is true—we so under- 


stood it.” 
Parson.—* Thus, when this t Lord Ba- 


con erred, you may say that he erred from 
want of knowledge—the knowledge that mo- 
ralists and preachers would convey. But Lord 
Bacon had read all that moralists and preach- 
ers could say on such matters; and he cer- 
tainly did not err from want of intellectual 


* “But the greatest error ofall the rest is the mistaking 
or misplacing of the last or farthest end of knowledge :—for 
men have entered into a desire of learning and knowledge, 
sometimes upon a natural curiosity and inquisitive appe- 
tite ; sometimes to entertain their minds with variety and 
delight ; sometimes for ornament and reputation ; and some- 
times to enable them to victory of witand contradiction ; 
and most times for lucre and profession,” —{that is, for most 
of those objects which are meant by the ordinary citers of 
the saying, ‘ Knowledge is power ;’} “ and seldom sincerely 
to give a true account of these gifts of reason to the bene- 
fit and use of men; as if. there were sought in knowledge a 
couch whereon to rest a searching and restless spirit; or a 
terrace for a wandering and variable mind to walk up 
down, with a fair prospect ; or a tower of state for a proud 
mind to raise itself upon ; or a fort or commanding grou 
for strife and contention; or a shop for profit or sale—and 
not a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator, and the 
retief “ men’s estate.””—ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, 





cultivation. Let me here, my child, invite you 
to observe, that He who knew most of our 
human hearts and our immortal destinies, did 
not insist on this intellectual culture as essen- 
tial to the virtues that form our well-being 
here, and conduce to our salvation hereafter, 
Had it been essential, the Allwise One wouid 
not have selected humble fishermen for the 
teachers of his doctrine, instead of culling his 
disciples from Roman portico or Athenian 
academy. And this, which distinguishes so 
remarkably the Gospel from the ethics of hea- 
then ore wherein knowledge is de- 
c to be necessary to virtue, is a proof 
how slight was the heathen sage’s insight 
into the nature of mankind, when compared 
with the Saviour’s; for hard indeed would it 
be to men, whether high or low, rich or poor, 
if science and learning, or contemplative philo- 
sophy, were the sole avenues to peace and re- 
demption ; since, in this state of ordeal, re- 
quiring active duties, very few in any age, 
whether they be high or low, rich or poor, 
ever are or can be devoted to pursuits mere- 
ly mental. Christ does not represent heaven 
as a college for the learned. Therefore the 
rules of the Celestial Legislator are rendered 
clear to the simplest understanding as to the 
deepest.” 

Riccabocca.—“ And that which Plato and 
Zeno, Pythagoras and Socrates, could not 
do, was done by men whose ignorance would 
have been a by-word in the schools of the 
Greek. The gods of the vulgar were de- 
throned; the face of the world was changed ! 
This thought may make us allow, indeed, that 
there are agencies more powerful than mere 
knowledge, and ask, after all, what is the 
mission which knowledge should achieve ?” 

Parson.—* The Sacred Book tells us even 
that ; for after establishing the truth that, for 
the multitude, knowledge is not essential to 
happiness and good, it accords still to know- 
iolne its sublime part in the revelation pre- 
pared and announced. When an instrument 
of more than ordinary intelligence was required 
for a purpose divine—when the Gospel, re- 
corded by the simple, was to be explained by 
the acute, enforced by the energetic, carried 
home to the doubts of the Gentile—the Su- 
preme Will joined to the zeal of the earlier 
apostles the learning and genius of St. Paul 
—not holier than the others—calling himself 
the least, yet laboring more abundantly than 
them all—making himself all things unto all 
men, so that some might be sav The ig- 
norant may be saved no less surely than the 
wise; but here comes the wise man who 
helps to save! And how the fulness and an- 
imation of this grand Presence, of this indom- 
itable Energy, seem to vivify the toil, and to 
speed the work! ‘In journeyings often, in 


and | perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils 
u¢ | of mine own countrymen, in perils by the hea- 


then, in perils in the city, in perils in the wil- 
derness, in perils in the sea, in perils amongst 
false brethren’ Behold, my son! does not 
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Heaven here seem to reveal the true type of 
kno pless activity, a pervading 

























































slee 

, a dauntless heroism, an all-supporting 
re A power—a power pas er wer 
apart from the izement of self—a 


mits it but ‘weariness and pai 3 in 
watchings often, in h thirst, in fast- 
ings often, in cold nakedness’ — but a 
power distinct from the mere circumstance of 
the man, from him as rays from a sun 
lights throu Bw air, oe — 
ight—piercing u earth, orth 
the harvest! Worship not*knowledge—wor- 
ship not the sun, O niy child! Let the sun 
but proclaim the Creator; let the knowledge 
but illumine the worship !” 

The man, overcome by his own ear- 
nestness, ; his head drooped on the 
young student’s breast, and all three were long 

ilent. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Wuatever ridicule may be thrown upon 
Mr. Dale’s dissertations by the wit of the en- 
——— they had a considerable, and I think 
a beneficial, effect upon Leonard Fairfield— 
an effect which may perhaps create less sur- 


ard was unaccustomed to argument, and still 
retained many of the prejudices natural to his 
rustic breeding. Nay, he actually thought it 
possible that, as both Riccabocca and Mr. Dale 
were more than double his age, and had had 
opportunities not only of reading twice as 
many books, but of contracting experience in 
wider ranges of life—he actually, I say, thought 
it possible that they might be better acquaint- 
ed with the properties and distinctions of know- 
ledge than himself. Atall events, the Parson’s 
words were so far well-timed, that they pro- 
duced in Leonard very much of that state of 
mind which Mr. Dale a to mm before 
communicating to him the startling intelligence 
that he was to visit js he hd 
never seen, of whom he had heard but little, 
and that it was at least possible that the result 
of that visit might be to open to him greater 
— for instruction, and a higher degree in 
e. 
Without some such preparation, I fear that 
Leonard would have gone forth into the world 
with an exaggerated notion of his own acquire- 
ments, and with a notion yet more exaggerated 
as to the kind of power that such knowledge 
as he possessed would obtain for itself. As 
it was, when Mr. Dale broke to him the news 


tioning him against being over sanguine, Leon- 
ard received the intelligence with a serious 
meekness, and thoughts that were nobly sol- 
emn. 

When the door closed on his visitors, he re- 
mained for some moments motionless, and in 
deep meditation; then he unclosed the -door, 
and stole forth, The night was already far ad- 
vanced, the heavens were luminous with all 


power that brings to him who owns and trans- | soul. 


prise, when the reader remembers that Leon- | the 





the host of stars. 


on 
en 


and of knowledge which we have bestow- 
ed on Leonard Fairfield.” 

“ My friend,” quoth the Parson, with a touch 
of human conceit, “I have ridden on horse- 
back, and I know that some horses should be 
— by the bridle, and some should be urged 

ry the spur.” 


Cospetto !” said Riccabocea; “you con- 
trive to put every experience of yours to some 
use—even your journey on Mr. Hazeldean’s 
pad. ‘And I see now why, in this little world 
of a village, you have pic ed up so general an 
acquaintance with life. 

“ Did you ever read White’s Natural Histo- 
ry of Selborne ?” 

“No.” 

“Do so, and you will find that you need not 
go far to learn the habits of birds, and know 
difference between a swallow and a swift. 
Learn the difference in a vi and you know 
the difference wherever swallows and swifts 
skim the air.” 

“ Swallows and swifts !—true; but men—” 

“ Are with us all the year round—which is 
more than we can say of swallows and swifts.” 

“Mr. Dale,” said Riccabocca, taking off his 
hat with great formality, “if ever again I find 
myself in a dilemma, I will come to you in- 
stead of to Machiavelli.” 

“Ah!” cried the Parson, “if I could but 
have a calm hour’s talk with you on the errors 
of the Papal relig—” 

Riccabocea was off like a shot. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Tue next day, Mr. Dale had a long conver- 
sation with Mrs, Fairfield. At first, he found 
some difficulty in getting over her pride, and 
inducing her to accept overtures from parents 
who had so long slighted both Leonard and 
herself. And it would have been in vain to 
have put before the good woman the ace § 
advan which such overtures impli 
But when Mr. Dale said, almost sternly, 
“Your parents are old, your father infirm ; 
their least wish should be.as rome to you as 
their command,” the Widow bowed her head, 


“ God bless them, sir, I was very sinful— 
‘Honor your father and mother.’ I’m no scol- 
lard, but I know the Commandments. Let 
Lenny go. But he’ll soon forget me, and may- 
hap he’ll learn to be ashamed of me.” 

“ There I will trust him,” said the Parson; 
nae he contrived easily to reassure and soothe 

er. 

It was not till all this was settled that Mr. 


of the experimental journey before him, cau- | and said, 
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Dale drew forth an unsealed letter, which Mr. 
Richard Avenel, taking his hint, had given to 
him, as from Leonard’s grandparents, and said, 
—* This is for you, and it contains an inclo- 
sure of some value.” 

“ Will you read it, sir? AsI said before, 
I'm no sco 2 

“But Leonard is, and he will read it to 

ou.” 
! When Leonard returned home that evening, 
Mrs. Fairfield showed him the letter. It ran 
thus: 

“ Dear Jane,—Mr. Dale will tell you that 
we wish Leonard to come to us. We areglad 
to hear you are well. We forward, by Mr. 
Dale, a bank-note for £50, which comes from 
Richard, your brother. So no more at pres- 
ent from your affectionate parents, 

“ Joun and Marcaret AVENEL.” 

The letter was in a stiff female scrawl, and 
Leonard observed that two or three mistakes 
in spelling had been corrected, either in ano- 
ther pen or in a different hand. 

“ brother Dick, how good in him!” 
cried the widow. “When I saw there was 
money, I thought it must be him. How I 
should like to see Dick again. But I s’pose 
he’s still in Amerikay. Well, well, this will 
buy clothes for you. 

“No; you must keep it all, mother, and put 
it in the Savings’ Bank.” 

“Pm not quite so silly as that,” cried Mrs. 
Fairfield, with contempt ; and she put the fifty 
pounds into a cracked teapot. 

“It must not stay there when I’m gone. 
You may be robbed, mother.” 

“Dear me, dear me, that’s true. What 
shall I do with it?—what do I want with it, 
too? Dear me! I wish they hadn’t sent it. I 
shan’t sleep in peace. You must e’en put it 
in your own pouch, and button it up tight, 


boy. 

Lacie smiled, and took the note; but he 
took it to Mr. Dale, and begged him to put it 
into the Savings’ Bank for his mother. 

The day following he went to take leave of 
his master, of Jackeymo, of the fountain, the 
age But, after he had gone through the 

t of these adieus with Jackeymo,—who, 
poor man, indulged in all the lively gesticula- 
tions of grief which make half the eloquence 
of his countrymen; and then, absolutely blub- 
bering, hurried away—Leonard himself was so 
affected that he could not proceed at once to 
the house, but stood beside the fountain, try- 
ing hard to keep back his tears. 

“You, Leonard—and you are going!” said 
a soft voice; and the tears fell faster than ever, 
for he recognized the voice of Violante. 

“Do not ery,” continued the child, with a 
kind of tender gravity. “You are going, but 

pa says it would be selfish in us to grieve, 
or it is for your good; and we should be glad. 
But I am selfish, Leonard, and I do grieve. I 
shall miss you sadly.” 

“ You, young lady—you miss me !” 

“Yes. But I do not cry, Leonard, for I 





ee I wish I were a boy: I wish I 
could do as you.” 
The gi $ const her hands, and reared her 
slight form, with a kind of passionate dignity. 

“Do as me, and part from all those you 
love !” 

“But to serve those you love. One day 
you will come back to your mother’s co 
and say, ‘We have conquered fortune.’ 
that I could go forth and return, as you will. 
But my father has no country, and his only 
child is a useless girl.” 

As Violante spoke, Leonard had dried his 
tears; her emotion distracted him from his 
own. 

“Oh,” continued Violante, again raising her 
head loftily, “what it is to bea man! A wo- 
man sighs, ‘I wish, but man should say, ‘I 
will.’” 

Occasionally before, Leonard had noted fit- 
ful flashes of a nature grand and heroic, in the 
Italian child, especially of late—flashes the 
more remarkable from their contrast to a form 
most exquisitely feminine, and to a sweetness 
of temper which made even her pride gentle. 
But now it seemed as if the child spoke with 
the command of a queen—almost with the in- 
spiration of amuse. A strange and new sense 
of courage entered within him. 

$ I remember these words!” he mur- 
mured half audibly. 

The girl turned and surveyed him with eyes 
brighter for their moisture. She then eatsiihed 
her hand to him, with a quick movement, and, 
as he bent over it, with a grace taught to him 
by genuine emotion, she said,—* And if you do, 
then, girl and child as I am, I shall think I have 
aided a brave heart in the great strife for 
honor!” 


She lingered a moment, smiled as if to her- 
self, and 


en, gliding away, was lost amongst 
the trees. 


After a long pause,in which Leonard re- 
covered slowly from the surprise and agitation 
into which Violante had thrown his spirits— 
previously excited as they were—he went, mur- 
muring to himself, towards the house. But 
Riccabocca was from home. Leonard turned 
mechanically to the terrace, and busied himself 
with the flowers. But the dark eyes of Vio- 
lante shone on his thoughts, and her veice 
rang in his ear. 

At — Riccabocea appeared, followed up 
the road by a laborer, who carried something 
indistinct under his arm. 

The Italian beckoned to Leonard to follow 
him into the parlor; and after conversing with 
him kindly, and at some length, and packing up, 
as it were, a considerable provision of wisdom 
in the portable shape of aphorisms and proverbs, 
the sage left him alone for a few moments. 
Riccabocea then returned with his wife, and 
bearing a small knapsack :— 

“ It is not much we can do for you, Leonard, 
and money is the worst gift in the world for a 
keepsake; but my wife and I have put our 
heads together to furnish you with a little out- 
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fit. Giacomo, who was in our secret, assures 
us that the clothes will fit; and stole, I fancy, 
a coat of yours for the pur Put them on 
when you go to your relations: it is astonish- 
ing what a difference it makes in the ideas peo- 
ple form of us, according as our coats are cut 
one way or another. I should not be presenta- 
ble in Tames thus; and nothing is more true 
than that a tailor is often the making of a man.” 

“The shirts, too, are very good holland,” 
said Mrs. Riccabocca, about to open the knap- 
sack, 

“Never mind details, my dear,” cried the 
wise man; “shirts are comprehended in the 
general principle of clothes. And, Leonard, as 
a remembrance somewhat: more personal, ac- 
cept this, which I have worn many a year when 
time was a thing of importance to me, and 
nobler fates than mine hung on a moment. We 
missed the moment, or abused it, and here I 
am, a waif on a foreign shore. Methinks I 
have done with Time. 

The exile, as he thus spoke, placed in Leon- 
ard’s reluctant hands a watch that would have 
delighted an antiquary, and shocked a dandy. 
It was exceedingly thick, having an outer case 
of enamel, and an inner one of gold. The 
hands and the figures of the hours’ had origi- 
nally been formed of brilliants; but the bril- 
liants had long since vanished. Still, even 
thus bereft, the watch was much more in char- 
acter with the giver than the receiver, and was 
as little suited to Leonard as would have been 
the red silk umbrella. 

“Tt is old-fashioned,” said Mrs. Riccabocca, 
“but it goes better than any clock in the coun- 
try. I really think it will last to the end of 
the world.” 

“ Carissima mia!” cried the Doctor, “I 
thought I had convinced you that the world is 
by no means come to its last legs.” 

“Oh, I did not mean any thing, Alphonso,” 
said Mrs. Riccabocca, coloring. 

“ And that is all we do mean when we talk 
about that of which we can know nothing,” 
said the Doctor, less gallantly than usual, for 
he resented that epithet of “old-fashioned,” as 
applied to the watch. 

onard, we see, had been silent all this 
time; he could not speak—literally and truly, 
he could not speak. How he got out of his 
embarrassment, and how he got out of the 
room, he never explained to my satisfaction. 
But, a few minutes afterwards, he was seen 
hurrying down the road very briskly. 

Riccabocca and his wife stood at the window 
gazing after him. 

“ There is a depth in that boy’s heart,” said 
the sage, “ which might float an Argosy.” 

“Poor dear boy! I think we have put every 
thing into the knapsack that he can possibly 
want,” said good Mrs. Riccabocca musingly. 

The Doctor (continuing his soliloquy).— 
“ They are strong, but they are not nmnoliate- 
ly apparent.” 

Mrs. Riccabocca (resuming hers.) —* They 


The Doctor.—* They will stand long wear 
and tear.” 

Mrs. Riccabocca.—* A year, at least, with 
proper care at the wash.” 

The Doctor (startled).—* Care at the wash ! 
What on earth are you talking of, ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Riccabocca (mildly).—* The shirts, to 
be sure, my love? And you?” 

The Doctor (with a heavy sigh).—* The 
feelings, ma’am !” Then, after a pause, taking 
his wife’s hand affectionately--* But you did 


quite right to think of the shirts; Mr. Dale 
said very truly—” 

Mrs. Riccabocca.—* What *” 

The Doctor.—* That there was a great deal 


in common between us—even when I think of 
feelings, and you but of—shirts.” 
CHAPTER XXII. 

Mr. and Mrs. Avenel sat within the parlor 
—Mr. Richard stood on the hearth-rug, whis- 
tling Yankee Doodle. “The Parson writes 
word that the lad will come to-day,” said 
Richard suddenly—* let me see the letter— 
ay, to-day. If he took the coach as far as ——, 
he might walk the rest of the way in two or 
three hours. He should be pretty nearly here. 
I have a t mind to go and meet him: it 
will save is. asking questions, and hearing 
about me. I can clear the town by the back- 
way, and get out at the high road. 

“You'll not know him from any one else,” 
said Mrs. Avenel. 

“Well, that isa good one! Not know an 
Avenel! We've all the same cut of the jib— 
have not we, father?” 

Poor John laughed heartily, till the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 

“We were always a well-favored family,” 
said John, recomposing himself. “There was 
Luke, but he’s gone; and Harry, but he’s dead 
too; and Dick, but he’s in Amerikay—no, he’s 
here; and my darling Nora, but—” 

“ Hush !” interrupted Mrs. Avenel ; “ hush, 
John !” 

The old man stared at her, and then put his 
tremulous hand to his brow. “And Nora's 
gone too!” said he, in a voice of profound 
woe. Both hands then fell on his knees, and 
his head drooped on his breast. 

Mrs. Avenel rose, kissed her husband on 
the forehead, and then walked away to the 
window. Richard took up his hat, and 
brushed the nap carefully with his handker- 
chief; but his lips quivered. 

“I'm going,” said he, abruptly. “Now 
mind, mother, not a word about Uncle Rich- 
ard yet; we must first see how we like each 
other, and (in a whisper) you'll try and get 
that into my poor father’s head ?” 

“ Ay, Richard,” said Mrs. Avenel, quietly. 
Richard put on his hat, and went out by the 
back way. He stole along the fields that 
skirted the town, and had only once to cross 
the street before he got into the high road. 

He walked on until he came to the first mile- 





are at the bottom of the knapsack.” 


stone. There he seated himself, lighted his 
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,and awaited his nephew. It was now 
nearly the hour of sunset, and the road before 


him lay westward. Richard from time to time 
looked. along the road, shading his eyes with 
his hand; and at length, just as the dise of the 
sun had half sunk down the horizon, a solitary 
figure came up the way. It emerged suddenly 
from thesturn in the road; the reddening beams 
colored all the atmosphere around it. Solitary 
and silent it came as from a Land of Light. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

“You have been walking far, young man,” 
said Richard Avenel. 

“No, sir, not very. That is Lansmere be- 
fore me, is it not?” 

“Yes, it is Lansmere; you stop there, I 

ess ?” 

Leonard made a sign in the affirmative, and 
walked on a few paces; then seeing the 
stranger who had accosted him still by his 
side, he said— 

“If you know the town, sir, perhaps you 
will have the goodness to tell me whereabuuts 
Mr. Avenel lives ?” 

“TI can put you into a straight cut across the 
fields, that will bring you just behind the 
house.” 

“ You are very kind, but it will take you out 
of your way.” 

“No, it is in my way. So you are going to 
Mr. Avenel’s ?—a good old gentleman.” 

“Tve always heard so; and Mrs, Avenel—” 

“ A particular superior woman,” said Rich- 
ard. “Any one else to ask after—I know the 
— well.” 

“No, thank you, sir.” 

“They have a son, I believe; but he’s in 
America, is not he ?” 

“T believe he is, sir.” 

“T see the Parson has kept faith with me,” 
muttered Richard. 

“If you can tell me any thing about him,” 
said Leonard, “I should be very glad.” 

“Why s0, young man t—perhaps he is 
hanged by this time.’ 

“ Hanged !” 

“He was a sad dog, I am told.” 

“Then you have been told very falsely,” 
said Leonard, coloring. 

“ A sad wild dog—his parents were so glad 
when he cut and run—went off to the States. 
They say he made money; but, if so, he 
neglected. his relations shamefully.” 

“ Sir,” said Leonard, “you are wholly mis- 
informed. He has been most generous to a 
relative who had little claim on him; and I 
never heard his name mentioned but with love 
and praise.” 

Richard instantly fell to whistling Yankee 
Doodle, and walked on several paces without 
saying a word. He then made a sliglit apology 
for his impertinence—hoped no offence—and 
with his usual bold but astute style of talk, 
contrived to bring out something of his 
companion’s mind. He was evidently struck 
with the clearness and propriety with which 





Leonard expressed himself, raised his eyebrows 
in surprise more than once, and looked him full 
in the face with an attentive and pleased sur- 
vey. Leonard had put on the new clothes 
with which Rieccabocca and wife had provided 
him. They were those appropriate to a young 
country tradesman in good circumstances; but 
as he did not think about the clothes, so he 
had unconsciously something of the ease of the 
gentleman. 

They now came into the fields. Leonard 
paused before a slip of ground sown with rye. 

“T should have thought grass land would 
have answered better, so near a town,” said he. 

“No doubt it would,” answered Richard; 
“but “7 are sadly behind-hand in these 

ou see that great 1? yonder, on the 
other side of the road? That would answer 
better for rye than grass ; but then what would 
become of my Lord’s deer? The aristocracy 
eat us up, young man.” 

“ But the aristocracy did not sow this piece 
with rye, I suppose ?” said Leonard, omiling. 

“ And what do you conelude from that ? 

“Let every man look to his own ground,” 
said Leonard, with a cleverness of repartee 
caught from Doctor Riecabocca. 

“’Cute lad you are,” said Richard; “and 
we'll talk more of these matters another 
time.” 

. They now came within sight of Mr. Avenel’s 
ouse. 

“ Youcan get through the in the hedge, 
by. the old pollard mn ij ichard ; “ and 
come round by the front of the house. Why, 
you’re not afraid—are you ?” 

“T am a stranger.” 

“ Shall I introduce yout I told you that I 
knew the old couple. 

“Oh no, sir! I would rather meet them 
alone.” 

“Go; and—wait a bit—-harkye, young 
man, Mrs. Avenel is a cold-mannered woman; 
but don’t be abashed by that.” 

Leonard thanked the good-natured stranger, 
crossed the field, the gap, and paused 
a moment under the stinted shade of the old 
hollow-hearted oak. The ravens were re- 
turning to their-nests. At the sight of a 
human form under the tree, they wheeled 
round, and watched him afar. From the thick 
of the boughs, the young ravens sent their 
hoarse low ery. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

THE young man entered the neat, prim, for- 
mal parlor. 

“You are welcome!” said Mrs. Avenel, in a 
firm voice. 

“The gentleman is heartily welcome,” cried 
poor John. 

“It is your reget: Leonard Fairfield,” 
said Mrs. Avenel. 

But John, who had risen with knocking 
knees, gazed hard at Leonard, and then fell on 
his breast, sobbing aloud—* Nora’s eyes !—he 
has a blink in his eyes like Nora’s.” 
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Mrs. Avenel with a steady step, 
and drew away the old man tenderly. - 

“He is a poor creature,” she whispered to 
Leonard —“ you excite him. Come away, I 
will show you your room.” 

Leonard followed her up the stairs, and came 
into a room—neatly, and even prettily furnish- 
ed. The and curtains were faded by 


carpet 
the sun, and of old-fashioned pattern, but there 
was a look about the room as if it had long 
been disused. 


Mrs. Avenel sank down on the first chair on 


entering. 
Leonard drew his arm round her waist affec- 
tionately : “I fear that I have put you out sad- 


—my dear other.” 

ne Arend glided hastily from his arm, and 
her countenance worked much—every nerve 
in it. twitching as it were; then, placing her 
hand on his locks, she said with passion, “God 
bless you, my grandson,” and left the room. 

Leonard dropped his knapsack on the floor, 
and looked around him wistfully. The room 
seemed as if it had once been oceupied by a 
female. There was a work-box on the chest 
of drawers, and over it hanging shelves for 
books, suspended by ribbons that had once 
been blue, with silk and fringe appended to 
each shelf, and knots and tassels here and 
there—the taste of a woman, or rather of a 
girl, who seeks to give a = to the com- 
monest things around her. With the mechani- 
cal habit of a student, Leonard took down one 
or two of the volumes still left on the shelves. 
He found Srenser’s Fairy Queen, Racine in 
French, Tasso in Italian; and on the fly-leaf 
of each volume, in the exquisite handwritin 
familiar to his memory, the name “Leonora. 
He kissed the books, and replaced them with 
a feeling akin both to tenderness and awe. 

He had not been alone in his room more 
than a quarter of an hour, before the maid- 
servant knocked at his door and summoned 
him to tea. 

Poor John had recovered his spirits, and his 
wife sate by his side holding his hand in hers. 
Poor John was even gay. He asked many 
questions about his daughter Jane, and did not 
wait for the answers. Then he spoke about 
the Squire, whom he confounded with Audley 
Egerton, and talked of elections and the Blue 
party, and hoped Leonard would always be a 
good Blue; and then he fell to his tea and 
toast, and said no more. 

Mrs. Avenel spoke little, but she eyed Leon- 
ard askant, as it were, from time to time; and 
after each glance the nerves of the poor severe 
face twitched again. 

A little after nine o’clock, Mrs. Avenel light- 
ed a candle, and placing it in Leonard’s hand, 
“You must be tired—you know your own 
room now. Good night.” 

Leonard took the light, and, as was his wont 
with his mother, kissed Mrs. Avenel on the 
cheek. Then he took John’s hand and kissed 
him too. The old man was half asleep, and 
murmured dreamily, “ That’s Nora.” 





Leonard had retired to his room about half 
an re gelpsemey ge ms entered the 
house ly, par i is parents. 

“Well, mother?” said he. 

«Well, ou have seen him ?” 

“And like him. Do you know he has a 
nar of poor Nora ’—more like her than 

jane. 


e 

“ Yes; he is handsomer than Jane ever was, 
but more like your father than any one. John 
was so comely. You take to the boy, then?” 

“ Ay, that I do. Just tell him in the morn- 
ing that he is to go with a gentleman who will 
be his friend, and don’t say more. The chaise 
shall be at the door after fast. Let him 
get into it: I shall wait for him out of the 
town. What’s the room you give him?” 

“The room you would not take.” 

“The room in which Nora slept? Oh, no! 
I could not have slept a wink there. What a 
charm there was in that girl!—how we all 
por 2 Pre But she re Bo beautiful and 
good for us—too good to live!” 

“None of us are too good,” said Mrs. Ave- 
nel with great austerity, “and I beg you will 
not talk in that way. Good night—I must 
get your poor father to bed.” 

en Leonard opened his eyes the next 
morning, they rested on the face‘of Mrs. Ave- 
nel, which was bending over his pillow. But 
it was long before he could recognize that 
countenance, so ch was its expression— 
so tender, so motherlike. Nay, the face of his 
own mother had never seemed to him so soft 
with a mother’s passion. 

“ Ah!” he murmured, half rising and fling- 
ing his young arms round her neck. Mrs. 
Avenel, this time, and for the first, taken by 
surprise, warmly returned the embrace; she 
clasped him to her breast, she kissed him again 
and again. At length with a quick start she 
escaped, and walked up and down the room, 
pressing her hands tightly together. When 
she halted, her face had recovered its usual 
severity and cold precision. 

“It is time for you to rise, Leonard,” said 
she. “You will leave us to-day. A gentle- 
man has promised to take charge of you, and 
do for you more than we can. A chaise will 
be at the door soon—make haste.” 

John was absent from the breakfast-table. 
His wife said that he never rose till late, and 
must not be disturbed. 

The meal was scarce over, before a chaise 
and pair came to the door. 

“You must not keep the chaise waiting— 
the gentleman is very punctual.” 

“ But he is not come.” 

“No, he has walked on before, and will get 
in after you are out of the town.” 

“ What is his name, and why should he care 
for me, grandmother ?” 

“He will tell you himself. Now, come.” 

“ But you will bless me again, grandmother? 
I love you already.” 

“I do bless you,” said Mrs. Avenel firmly. 
“Be honest and good, and beware of the first 
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false ” She pressed his hand with a con- 
pee os and led him to the outer door. 

The postboy clanked his whip, the chaise 
rattled off. Leonard put his head out of the 
window to catch a last glimpse of the old wo- 
man. But the boughs of the pollard oak, and 
its gnarled decaying trunk, hid her from his 
e And look as he would, till the road turn- 

e saw but the melancholy tree. 





From the new novel, ‘‘ Rose Douglass.” 
A FAMILY OF OLD MAIDS. 

re ae a family of old maids! The youngest 

mistress was forty, and the two servants 
were somewhat older. They had each their 
pets too, except I think the eldest, who was 
the clearest-headed of the family. The ser- 
vants had the same Christian name, which was 
rather perplexing, as neither would consent to 
be called by hersurname. How their mistress- 
es — to distinguish them I do not re- 
collect ; but the country people settled it easily 
amongst themselves by early naming them ac- 
cording to their different heights, “lang Jenny,” 
and “little Jenny.” They were characters in 
their way as well as their‘mistresses. They 
had served them for upwards of twenty years, 
and knew every secret of the family, being as 
regularly consulted as any of the members of 
it. They regulated the expenses too, much as 
they liked, which was in a very frugal, econo- 
mical manner. The two Jennies had not much 
relished their removal to the country, and still 


often sighed with regret for the gossipings they 


once enjoyed in the Castlegate of Lanark. But 
they could not bear to part from the family ; 
so they now boomed at their wheels or mend- 
ed the household linen in the damp dull kitch- 
en of Burnside, instead of performing the same 
work in their old cosy, comfortable one in the 
burgh town, and tried to indemnify themselves 
for their privations by establishing a kind of 
patronizing familiarity with various of the cot- 

rs’ wives. 

iss Jess and Miss Jean were the names of 
the younger ladies. There was that species 
of resemblance among all the sisters, both men- 
tal and personal, which is often to be observed 
in members of the same family. Menie, the eld- 
est sister, was, however, much superior to the 
others in force of character, but her mind had 
not been cultivated by reading. Jess, the sec- 
ond, was a large coarse-looking woman, with a 
masculine voice, and tastes decidedly so. An 
excellent wright or smith she would have made, 
if unfortunately she had not been born a gen- 
tlewoman. She had a habit of wanderi 
about the grounds with a small hammer an 
nails in her huge pocket, examining the fences, 
and mending them if necessary. She could 
pick a lock too, when needed, with great neat- 
ness and dispatch.. I rather think she could 
repair one also. I have still in my possession 
a small box of her making, which, for execu- 
tion and durability, I will match against the 
performance of any rival amateur of the Kas va 
site sex. In spite, however, of such 8, 
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and as if to make amends for them, Miss Jess 
possessed one of the softest and most impres- 
sionable hearts which ever fell to the lot of a 
mature maiden of forty-five. She had suffered 
from no less than six different attachments du- 
ring her life (she made me her confidante), and 
most unfortunately they had never been to the 
right individual, for they were not returned. 
But poor Miss Jess cherished no malice; she 
freely forgave them their insensibility. In- 
deed, she had not the heart to killa fly. Every 
r imposed on her, and her sisters were 
obliged for her own sake to restrain her chari- 
ties. Her dress, like her pursuits, had always 
a certain masculine air about it. She wore 
large rough boots, coarse gloves, and a kind 
of man’s cravat constantly twisted about her 
neck when out of doors. In short, she was 
one of those persons one cannot help liking, 
ae laughing at. Jean, the youngest sister, 
been a beauty in her time, and she still laid 
claim to the distinction resulting from it. It 
was a pity, considering the susceptibility of 
her second sister, that her charms had not been 
shared by her. Jean was coquettish, and af- 
fected a somewhat youthful manner and style 
of dress, which contrasted ill with her time of 
life. But the rest of the family, in which of 
course I include the servants, evidently con- 
sidered her a young thoughtless thing for 
whom much allowance must be made. 


Historical Heviem of the ALanth. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

Suvce the close of the Executive Session of the 
Senate and the departure of the members for their 
homes, Washington has rela) into the usual 
quiet of its summer season. . Corwin, Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury, has been dangerously ill, but 
is now slowly recovering. The duties of the of- 
= Rape 9 tem ly performed by the Chief 

rk of the Department. Sefior Molina, Chargé 
to the United States from the Central American 
State of Costa Rica, has ted his credentials 
oe ee hag Be: vain French 
Minister Plenipotentiary, having been superseded 
by the appointment of M. de Sartiges, has sold his 
furniture and gone to Havana. A public dinner 
was given to Mr. Webster at ae Mary- 
land, on the 24th of March, by the Delegates of 
the Maryland State Convention. It was attended 
by a large number of distinguished persons. Mr. 

ebster then proceeded to Harris where 
he had been invited by the Legislature of Penn- 
_—— A grand a was given him in 

e Hall of the House of Representatives. Gov. 
Johnson introduced the distinguished guest in a 
brief — of welcome, to — = Webster 

in a speech of an hour’s length. He 
spoke of the commanding physical position of 

ennsylvania, forming, as it were, the ke . 
between the North and the South, the waters of 
the Atlantic and the Mississippi. Occupying, thus, 
a middle ground between the two i 
tions of the Union, he considered her di to 
do her duty to both, r of the ions 
of local prejudices, He then a most 
glowing and eloquent eulogium on the Constitu- 
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ing his belief that 
be free and re- 


tion, and concluded by 
ages hence the United States wi 


publican, still making constant progress i 


ess in general 
Mr. Webster 
estate, recovering 


vention of Ohio has framed a 
Constitution, which is to be submitted to the 
: It geting Arata) ae 
religious freedom, equality of politi 
rights, liberty of epeech and of the oe no 
imprisonment for 


e biennially. 

Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of 
State, Treasurer, and Attorney General, are to be 
ple for a term of two years, 

for rapa of ae ao Tiny 

is provi le a system uca- 
Institu for i ion Blind, Deaf 
ib are to be supported by the State. The 
i has resolutions in favor 
ification of the Fugitive Slave 

on account of its denial of a trial 


a preamble and series of resolu- 
tions of the most patriotic character. They declare 
that while Virginia deeply sympathizes with South 
Carolina, she cannot join in any action calculated 
to impair the integrity of the Union. She believes 
the itution cient for the remedy of all 
grievances, and invokes all who live under it to 
adhere more strictly to it, and to preserve invio- 
late its safe Virginia also declines to send 
Delegates to the proposed Southern Congress. 
In Georgia, a number of Delegates have been 
elected to a State Convention of the Union party 
for the nomination of a Candidate for Governor. 
The State Convention of Missouri has adopted an 
address and resolutions fully ini Mr. Ben- 
ton in his course in opposition to the Disunionists. 
In Mississippi, the Union have taken mea- 
sures for a thorough organization. Delegates 
have-been chosen to a State Convention for the 
nomination of a ticket. The ors ak party are 
about forming a similar organization, the old party 
lines having been almost entirely abandoned. The 
only counter-movement in the North, is the assem- 
bling of a State Convention in Massachusetts, in op- 
position to the Fugitive Slave Law, without dis- 
tinction of . In Tennessee, the friends of the 
Free School System have called a General State 
Convention, to be held at Knoxville. The New- 
Jersey Legislature has enacted a law prohibiting 
the employment of children under ten years of age 
in factories, and providing that ten hours shall 
considered a Tegal day's labor in all manufacturing 
establishments. 

The Annual Election in Rhode Island resulted 
in the choice of Philip Allen, the Democratic Can- 
didate for Governor, by 600 majority. The Legis- 
lature gy 14 Democrats and 138 

igs; Assembly; 31 Democrats and 25 Whigs. 
The Election in Connecticnt gave the following re- 
turns for the next Legislature: Senate, 18 Whigs 
and 8 Democrats; Legislature 113 Whigs and 110 
Democrats. As the election of Governor falls 
upon the Legislature, the probability is that the 





Governor and the United States Senator for the 
next six years will be chosen from the Whig % 
The ture of New-York paid a visit to the 
cities of New-York and about the end 
of March. They remained four during which 
time they visited all the charitable institations on 
the island, in company with the city authorities. 
This is the first instance on record of an official 
visit of the Legislature to the commercial metropo- 
lis of the State. 

Boston has been the theatre of some disturbi 
and exciting proceedings, growing out of the anti- 
slavery fooling of a portion of the community, 
A fugitive slave pA Sims, who had escaped 
from Savannah, and had been in Boston about a 
month, was arrested by the Deputy United States 
Marshal, at the instance of an it of the owner. 
On being taken, he drew a knife and inflicted a 
severe wound on one of the officers in attendance, 
An abolitionist lawyer, who attempted to interfere, 
was arrested and sent tothe watch-house. Fletch- 
er Webster, Esq., son of the Secretary of State, 
was also seized and taken to jail, on account of 
having ere pe to proces a a from 
ringing the bell of King’s under the su 
sition that it was a trick of “ ‘Abolitioniste’ to 
collect a mob. The next day, this sect called a 
meeting on Boston Common, which was largely 
attended. Rev. Theodore Parker, Wendell Philli 
and other speakers, addressed the meeting, urging 
instant and armed resistance to the tion of 
the law. The Police, on the other hand, took every 
precaution to prevent a forcible rescue of the pri- 
soner. The Court-House, in which he was confined, 
was surrounded by chains to keep off the crowd, 
and guarded by a strong force; several mili 
companies were also kept inreadiness. The friends 
of the fugitive endeavored to make use of the case 
for the purpose of testing the constitutionality of 
the law, and a hearing was had before the United 
seid Commissioner, - which the — was 
argued atlength. In order to t the delive 
of Sims, a complaint was i Eited for assault and 
battery with intent to kill the officer who arrested 
him. Chief Justice Shaw, of the Supreme Court, 
however, decided that a writ of habeas 
could not be granted, and the United States Com- 
missioner having, from the evidence adduced, 
remanded Sims to the keeping of his claimant, au- 
thority was given to take him back to Savannah, 
As an assault was feared from the abolitionists 
and colored people in Boston, the brig Acorn was 
chartered to proceed to Savannah, anc Sims taken 
on board, in custody of the United States Deputy 
Marshal and several police officers. .A large num- 
ber of persons offered their services in case any 
attack should be made. A large crowd collected 
on the wharf as the party embarked, and a cler- 
gyman present knelt down and pronounced a 
prayer for the rescue of the fugitive. No open 
act of violence was committed, and after laying a 
day off Nantasket Beach, the schooner proceeded 
on her way to Savannah. 

The Equinoctial storm, this spring, commenced 
on the 16th of March, and raged for three days 
with unusual violence. It was severely felt along 
the Atlantic coast, and did much e to the 
shipping. Amin Bey, the Turkish Envoy to the 
United States, sailed from Boston on the 9th of 
April, on his return to Constantinople, The elec- 
tion of a United States Senator by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature has twice again been tried, un- 
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On the last ballot, Mr. Sumner lack- 
of an election. It was then further 
~ ba 28d of A The census of 

ia has comple ing an aggre- 

gate population of sdaioeh, eben areeee of 
are slaves. At the last accounts Jenny 


was in Cincinnati, after having given two 

very successful concerts in Nashville and two in 
i She has also paid a visit to the Mam- 
moth Cave. Several larg 


e crevasses have broken 


mails from Texas bring us little news 

the continuance of Indian depredations on 

the frontier. Several American outlaws, who had 
crossed the Rio Grande for the purposes of plun- 
der, were captured by the Mexicans and executed. 
Major Bartlett, the United States Boundary Com- 
missioner, arrived at San Antonio from El Paso, on 


r. Clark and others, at a small 


village near El Paso, have been captured, convict- | of 


ed by a jury summoned on the instant, and hung. 
The Commissioners have at last agreed 
on the i int of the survey, which will se- 
cure to the United States a much larger and more 
valuable tract of territory than was anticipated. 
The point established is the intersection of the 

el of 32° with the Rio Grande, which is 
about 18 miles north of El Paso. From this place 
the line runs due west till it strikes some branch 
of the Gila, or if no branch is met, to the point 
nearest the Gila River, whence it runs due north 
to the river. It is ascertained that the only branch 
of the Gila which this line can strike is about one 
hundred and fifty miles west of the gold and cop- 
per mines, leaving that rich mineral region within 
the United States. This boundary lies to the 
south of the old limits of New Mexico, and takes 
ina region that has always belonged to the 
State of Chihuahua. 

We have accounts from Santa Fe to the 17th 
of February. The winter had been unusually 
mild, and the pros of the spring trade were 
very favorable. e United States Marshal had 
completed the census of the Territory. The total 


population is 61,574, of whom only 650 are Ame- | Legis 


ricans, Of the Mexicans over 21 years of age, 
only one in 103 is able to read. The number of 
square miles in the Territory is 199,0274. The 
depredations of the Indians are on the increase. 
The tribes have become bolder than ever, and the 
amount of stock driven off by them, is enormous. 
Great preparations are making at Fort Laramie, 
on the Platte, and all the other stations on the 
overland route, to accommodate the summer emi- 
gration. A substantial bridge has been built over 
the North Fork of the Platte, 100 miles above 
Fort Laramie. Here, also, blacksmith’s shops have 
been erected to accommodate those who need re- 
irs to their wagons. 
Petwo mails and about $3,000,000 in gold dust 
have arrived from California during the past month. 
The accounts from San Francisco are to the 5th of 
March. The Joint Convention of the Legislature, 
which assembled on the 17th of February for the 
purpose of choosing a United States Senator, ad- 
journed till the first day of Jan next, after 
one hundred and forty-four ineffectual ballots. On 





nine, 
Another Legislature ‘i 
Gen, Valine kato boon uonaptods are 
jo have accepted, so t 
but thelr Sidiiment. semaine 40 sesude 
government forthe yet unbuilt city. 
The weather sti 


nels. The yield of gold, wherever mining can be 
digeally decried cies tes nivwton imini and 
new placers of remarkable richness are announced 
as having been discovered on the Yuba, Feather, 
Scott and Klamath Rivers, and mee ae va 
hood of Monterey, Los los and San Diego, 
Veins of gold in quartz are far more abundant and 

richer character than was anticipated; several 
companies have been formed for working them 
with machinery, Dredging-machines, attached to 
steamboats, have also been introduced on the Yuba 
River, the bed of which has been dug up and 
washed out in some places, with tens success, 
The excitement in relation to the Gold Bluff is 
over. Several vessels have returned filled with 
disappointed adventurers. The black sand on the 
beach contains a large quantity of gold, but in 
ticles so fine as to prevent its being se ted by 
the ordinary process of washing. On Pitt River, 
the principal affluent of the Upper Sacramento, a 
hill of pure carbonate of magnesia, 100 feet hi 
has been discovered. masses are easily de- 
tached, and thousands of wagons could be loaded 
with very little labor. 

The Indian hostilities have not yet ceased. After 
the taking of the stronghold on Fresno Creek, Major 
Burney and Mr. Savage returned to Mariposa for 
provisions. They raised a force of 150 men, which 
they divided into two parties, one of which met 
the Indians on San Joaquin River, when a i 
fight ensued that lasted all day. The Indians 
were driven off, after the loss of forty men. The 
comers has passed a law authorizing a loan 
of $500,000 for the purpose of prosecuting the 
such ona that Fe is doubtful 
can be obtained. 


war, but u 
whether the mone 
The condition of society in California shows an 
alarming tendency among the people to take the 
law into their own rem hopes ascribe 
this state of things to the a corrupt 
manner in which the officers of the law have dis- 
their functions. Acts of violence and 
crime are frequent in all parts of the country, and 
the mining communities, with few exceptions, ad- 
minister summary punishment wherever the offen- 
der is captured. Sacramento City has been the 
scene of — of this kind, where the people, hav- 
ing no confidence in the ordinary process of the 
ioe, took the avenging power in their own hands. 
A gambler named Roe having shot an inoffensive 
miner, an immense crowd assembled around the 
guard-house where he was kept, a jury of the citi- 
zens was chosen, witnesses eahoonall ced the case 
formally investigated. The jury decided that Roe 
was guilty of the act, and remanded him for trial. 
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y 
could not agree, afte 
accused were given into the charge of 


unfortunate catastrophe occurred in the Bay 
of San Francisco, on the 4thof March. The steamer 


ing on the line between that 

ton. loss by the fire was about $90,000. 

News from to the 1st of March state 
that the Legislature had adjourned, having estab- 
lished the seat of Government at Salem, in - 
land county, the Penitentiary at Portland, in Wash- 
ington county, and the University at Marysville, 
in Benton county. The Governor, however, had 


refused to sign this act. The agricultural pros-| Eng’ 


pects, both of California and Oregon, are very flat- 
tering. During the past winter a great deal of 
land has been broken up and planted, and the 
fields promise abundant harvests. 

EUROPE. 

The ministerial crisis in Eneuanp terminated 
on the 8d of March by the recall of the Russell 
Cabinet, entire and unchanged. In making this 
announcement in the House of Commons, Lord 
John Russell’stated that a coalition between him- 
self and the party of Sir James Graham and 
Lord Aberdeen was impossible, on account of the 
refusal of the latter to consent to the Papal Ag- 
gression Bill. In returning to power, however, 
the whigs brought up this bill in a modified and 
milder form. é situation of the ministry was 
hardly less precarious than before their resigna- 
tion. They were again defeated in the Com- 
mons, on a motion to reform the administration of 
the woods and forests, 120 voting for the reform, 
and 119 voting with the ministers against it. 
The Papal Aggression Bill has been the cause of 
several exciting debates in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Drummond, an ultra Protestant mem- 
ber, created quite a disturbance by ridiculing the 
relics which have lately been displayed in various 
— of the Continent. - the os peng 
ill had passed to a second reading by a vote o 
488 to 95, the radical members voting in the mi- 
— The fate of the bill is still far from be- 
ing decided ; Ceeesintetag ane weeks. 208 AS eve: 
dicted that the Cabinet will not last longer than 
the session of Parliament. Lord John Russell has 
jay 0s in a bill reforming the administration of 
the Court of Chancery, but the new budget, which 
has been looked for with a great deal of interest, 
has not yet made its appearance. During the 


hurried | who, being an heiress in 





debate on the Papal i 
case of his , the Hon. Miss Talbot, 


had been upon 
ter a convent for the p of taking the veil. 
As the ceremony was to before she 
had attained her majority, this sum would in all 


——— go to the of the Catholic Church. 
statement of this case produced a strong 
sensation throughout England, and added to the 
violent excitement on the Catholic Question. 

The pre ions for the World’s Fair are go- 
ing on with great energy, workmen being em- 
Rapes Soy Sak: vie te Seeing Se batting 
—" the an ne pr gue have 

to strength o! eries, 
which pata a immense weight without the 
least deflection. In rainy weather the roof leaks 
in places, a defect which it has been found almost 
impossible to remedy. Several changes have 
been made in the exhibition regulations, to which 
the American delegates in London take excep- 
tions, and ~ have appointed a Committee to 
confer with the Commissioners on the subject. 
A splendid dinner was given to ly, the 
actor, on the Ist of on the occasion of his 
retirement from the stage. Sir E. Bulwer Lyt- 
ton presided, and speeches were made by Char 
Dickens, Chevalier Bunsen, Mr. Thackeray, and 
others. Three hundred H ian exiles recent- 
ly arrived at Liverpool, from Constantinople, on 
ir way to the United States. A large number 
of them, of Polish origin, preferred remaining in 
land, to wait a new revolution on the Conti- 
nent. A terrible accident took — at a coal- 
pit near Paisley, in Scotland. Sixty-three men 
and boys were at work when an explosion took 
lace, su d to have been caused by fire- 
p. the whole number in the pit but two 
were rescued alive. 

The third anniversary of the Republic was cel- 
ebrated in Franck with imposing ceremonies, 
During the Carnival week, however, the people 
in various localities chose to hang the President 
in effigy, and utter socialist cries. For these of- 
fences arrests were made in more than fift 
towns. These facts, with the suspension of Mi- 
chelet as Professor of History in the College of 
France, because his lectures were considered too 
democratic, denote an unquiet state of things in 
the Republic. As the term of Louis Napoleon 
approaches its termination, the position of ies 
becomes more nervous and uncertain. In the 
Assembly, the Ng geo of M. Creton to take 
into consideration the abolition of the law exiling 
the Orleans family, brought on the most violent 
debate of the session. The adherents of the 
Mountain were strongly in favor of continuing the 
exile. Negotiations have been carried on for 
some time past between the Orleanists and the 
Legitimists, and early in March it was announced 
that an alliance had been effected, the Orleanists 
to acknowledge the right of lence of the 
Count de Chambord, omy +) who, in his turn, 
was to proclaim the young Count of Paris as his 
successor. The Count de Chambord was at this 
time usly ill, and his recovery was scarce- 
ly hoped for. Since then it appears that there is 
much confusion between the two parties, the 
Duchess of Orleans refusing to set aside the 
claims of her son, on any consideration whatever. 
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clergy to avoi 
and appearing world as 
was mild but —! —_ tone, and _ 
ith general a) val. tely, the Bishop o' 
has published a sort o Proaton-.§ in 
pe of a pastoral to his own clergy, writ- 
the most severe and denuncia 


y 
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to 


forms. 


which will be called this year. 
Germany is still pursuing her ignis-fatuus of 
Unity, which is no nearer than when she first set 
out. The Dresden Conference is still in session, 
and up to the 20th of March had not adopted any 
of a Federal Diet. It is almost impossible 

to conjecture what will be the basis of the settle- 
ment. More than twenty of the smaller states 


agreement which his delegates had made, allow- 
ing Austria to bring her non-German provinces 
into the confederacy. In this he ,is sustained by 
Russia, who would not willingly see the former 
country restored to virtual coe riper by the 
supremacy which this plan would give her. A 
return to the old Diet is spoken of in me 
ters, but perhaps the most likely result will be 
the concession of the presidency to Austria, on 
the part of Prussia. A meeting between the 
ministers of the two countries is contemplated. 
The entire population of Prussia, by the census 
taken last year, is 16,831,000. A fire in Berlin 
has destroyed the building in which the Upper 
House of Parliament held its meetings. 

The old order reigns in aoe t — 
Haynau having i a lamation e Hes- 
sina army, in ‘which he ren that he is the 
Constitution, and will crush under foot the “God- 
abandoned, pernicious gang, which threatens the 
welfare of the State.” Nevertheless, the popular 
feeling remains . Lately, the citizens 
of Cassel were forbidden to shout or make an 
demonstration, on the return of a regiment whi 
had been marked by the Government for its sym- 


thy with the popular cause. The people 
coved silence, but adroitly cxpremed their eel. 
ings by chalking the word “Hurrah!” in 


letters on the backs of their coats and walking in 
front of the regiment. The Government of Swrrz- 
ERLAND has at last yielded to the demands of 
Austria and Prussia, and authorized the Cantons 
to refuse shelter to political refi Those al- 
ready there may be expelled, should the Cantons 
see fit. After the insurrection in Baden, the re- 
who entered the Swiss territory, amounted 

to about 11,000, but they have so decreased by 
igration to England and America, that at pre- 
sent there are but 482 remaining, The Govern- 





montese Government refused to allow it. 

Traty is fermenting with the elements of revo- 
lution. The bandits, who have been committing 
sebbaen is beer appeinn, but Soveieiuimiey Ganda 

, it now ai revoluti 
Their <tunstantlie is almost impossible, on ac- 
count of the secrecy and adroitness with which the 
are enrolled into the service of their chief, 

Passatore. They only meet at a ren- 
dezvous, when some important expedition is con- 
templated, and afterwards return to their own av- 
ocations. They receive regular pay from the mo- 
ment of their enlistment, and as the links of the 
organization extend over a wide extent of coun- 
pes gr must require a considerable amount 
of money. It is conjectured that this band is the 
preparative of a political revolution, instigated by 
the agents of Mazzini. In Lombardy the most 
severe restrictions have been issued by Radetsky. 
An interdict has been laid upon a hat of parti 
form, and a republican song in favor of Mazzini. 
The populace, however, inserted the name of Ra- 
detsky in place of the triumvir, and now sing the 
song with impunity. A plot has been discovered 

the aristocratic party of Piedmont, to de- 


among , : 
ia ; | liver the country into the hands of the Absolutists, 


The army of the kingdom is to be put upon a war 
footing. Washi ’s birthday od celubrated in 
Rome, with interesting ceremonies, About one 
hundred ——— met os the Palazzo Poli, where 
they partook of a splendi uet, at which Mr. 
ron the U.S. Chargé, mm 
In Norway the Thirteenth Storthing, or Na- 
tional Assembly, has been opened by King Oscar. 
In his speech, he spoke of the tranquillity which 
the Scandinavian Peninsula had enjoyed, while 
the other nations of Europe bad been convulsed 
with revolutions, and warned the people against 
delusive theories and ideas which lead only to dis- 
content with existing relations. He also recom- 
mended the construction of a railroad from the city 
f Christiana to Lake Mijésen. Several serious 
taken place in Stockholm, and Dron- 


0 
riots have 
theim, in Norway. On February 14th, the stu- 


dents of the University of U to the number 
of 500, paraded the streets of Stockholm, and 
were not dispersed till a collision took place be- 
tween them and the police. The same scenes 
were renewed next day, when the students were 
joined by the people ; the streets were cleared by 
squadrons of cavalry, and the principal rioters ar- 


The dis between Turkey and Eeypr is still 
far from being settled. Abbas Pacha, however, 
is not at present in a condition to come to an 
rupture with the Sublime Porte, and these differ- 
ences will probably be quietly settled. The Pa- 
cha is also involved in a dispute with the French 
Consul-General, in relation to the claims of certain 
French officers, who were dismissed from the Egyp- 
tian service before the expiration of their terms, 
Late advices from Constantinople state that a de- 
finite ment has eee with — to 
the Hungarian refugees. Emperor of Austria 
has granted a full amnesty to except eight, 
among whom are Kossuth and Bathyany, on con 
dition that —s make no attempt to return 

proscribed 


to Hungary. e eight persons are to 
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remain at Kutahya until further orders. General 

Dembinski had reached Constantinople, where he 

was well received, and would shortly leaye for 
BRITISH AMERICA. 

~ i santen made hone Sell nites 

county est, to. supply a 

Pag yf ne eg a yt 


antecedent to the rebellion. a feel- 
ing is reviving in some portions wer Canada. 
‘At ic meeting recently held in the county of 
several of the speakers expressed 
ly in favor of annexation to 


Ata public 

Hun' 

en 
the United States, Catholic clergy oppose 
the movement. One of the leading i i 
ticians has drawn up a scheme of Federal Union 
for the British Provinces, including the Hudson's 
Bay Company’s Territories, modelled on the fede- 
ral system of the United States, The Canadian 
at ee pat oe ie congideration the 

ti : Welland Canal agai 
Taciea rene ceamentatine refusal of the 


on the idea. 


MEXICO. 

Tue administration of Gen. Arista is still a sub- 
ject of much interest and some curiosity, Accord- 
ing to the representations of his friends, he is about 
to take a firm stand in the accomplishment of his 
leading measures ; while, on the other hand, he is 
charged with weakness and subjection to the in- 
fluence of irresponsible favorites. Our latest ac- 
counts from the Mexican capital predict that the 
Government will soon be in a state of great em- 
barrassment, The American indemnity money was 


The revolutionary difficulties in the State of 


Oaxaca, have not yet been settled. A treaty was | and 


made not since, between Mufioz, the Governor 
of the State, and the rebel, Melendez, which gave 
ent Go pt le. In order to reinstate 

imself in their favor, Mufioz pretended that the 
mi ag been violated on the part of Melendez, 
mare against him, and drove him and his fol- 
lowers into the mountains of Chimalapa, where he 
has since remained concealed. The Tehuantepec 
Surveying Expedition is now encamped at La 
Ventosa, a port on the Pacific. The route of the 





decided Sep on 

i survey being a matter 
calipanbeeden t of the mary, he with whi 
the 


is covered. 
In Yuoaran, the war between the Spanish 
y- 


BE 


pe 
ize E 


| 


i 


4 
I 


wealthy citizens of the 
to beggary by these reverses, the threatened exter- 
mination of the Spanish race seems near at hand. 


effect. The conspirators were condemned to death. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Tue hostilities between Guatemala on the one 
hand and the States of Honduras and San Salva- 
dor on the other, have been temporarily sus; 
since the defeat of the latter States. The armies 
met ata little vi called La Arada. The battle 
lasted four hours, w i 


in the mean time advanced to Santa Anna, thirty 
miles from the frontier, where he made proposi- 
tions for The provisional President of San 
Salvador replied that no negotiations could take 
place until the troops were withdrawn from the 
territory. This was done, but at the last accounts 
no treaty had been made, The President of the 
Nati Diet of Central America has issued a 
roclamation demanding the cessation of hostilities. 
blockade of oe of Amapala, in Honduras, 

has been abandoned by the British fleet. Three 
iron steamers, intended for the navigation of the 
San Juan River and Lake Ni are now 
building in Wilmi Delaware, and will be 
placed upon the route on the 1st of July, at which 
time the line will be complete, and steamshi 


-will leave New-York and San Francisco direct for 


Central America. The journey from sea to sea 
will be made in about twenty-four hours. 
THE WEST INDIES. 
Tue Island of Cusa is at present in an excited 
state on account of rumors that another piratical 
ition was being fitted out in the United 
States, the vessels of which were to rendezvous at 
Apalachicola Bay. This was at first looked upon 
as entirely groundless, but letters from Georgia 
Alabama have since partially confirmed the 
statement. There is an active force of 25,000 
men on the island, and any attempt at invasion 
will be unsuccessful. The Captain-General, Con- 
cha, continues his course of reform, abolishing all 
useless restrictions, and establishing needful regu- 
lations, so far as his power The Vene- 
zuelan Consul at Havana has been discharged from 
be ey Sapper es age rama ee 7 oe 
ight days, in uence of having furnish 
sephetien Eequntdbcubdnted anneted 
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by marriage. Mr. Clay, during his stay on the is- 
land, was with every expression of respect. 


In Haytt, the efforts of the American, English, 
and French Consuls have thus far succeeded in 

venting a war between the Haytiens and the 
etcheme. A commission of four persons has 
appointed to confer with the Consuls in re- 
. i 


i 


this subject. Several of the Dominican 
arrived at Port-au-Prince, where they 
kindly received, and it was believed 
will be speedily established. A po- 
piracy has been detected at Port-au- 
vey hew ~ emcee it was 
ief Justice, M. Francisque, one of 
ministers of So ue. <A large num- 
arrests were made, and the prisoners tried 

i Eight of them, including the 
ief Justice, were condemned and publicly shot. 
The cholera has not yet wholly disappeared 
from Jamatca. The budget for the island esti- 
mates the liabilities at £248,300, and the income 
at £215,850, leaving a deficiency in the revenue 
of £32,450. 


Fe 


cry 
Bald 


i) 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

There are now about 900 persons employed 
on the Panama Railroad, and the track to Gatun, 
a distance of twenty-six miles, will be ready for 
the locomotive by the 1st of July next. There 
was much excitement on the Isthmus towards the 
close of March, caused by a report that the spe- 
cie train, carrying $1,000,000 in silver for the 
British steamer, had been attacked by robbers. 
It happened, however, that only a single mule- 
load was taken, which was afterwards abandoned 
by the robbers and recovered. Three of the 
boatmen arrested for the murder of passengers on 
a River have been found guilty and 

to be shot. A large fire broke out on 

the island of Taboga, in the bay of Panama, de- 
ing fifty huts, and property to the amount of 
$50,000. Several ies have returned to Pa- 
nama from the gol ion of Choco, in New Gre- 
nada. They found the rivers of the region 
abounding in rich gold-washings, but were forced 
to abandon the enterprise from want of supplies. 

In Curt, the 12th of Fe , the anniversary 
of Chilian independence, was celebrated with im- 
posing ceremonies. The roy | of Valpa- 
raiso are making exertions to establish a general 
— of pri instruction for the children of 

city. survey of the railroad to Santiago 
has been carried about fifty miles, to which dis- 
tance a favorable line has been obtained. The 
island of Chilée, in the southern part of the Re- 
ublic, was suffering from a protracted ht. 
The election for President was to take place in 
the month of March. 

In Burnos Ayres, the ing of the isla- 
ture and the Annual Message of the President 
have been ed by mttual agreement. The 
financial affairs of the republic are in an exceed- 
ingly prosperous condition, the available resources 
on hand for the present year amounting to more 
than $36,000,000. By order of the government, 
the civil and military officers were directed to 
wear the customary mourning on the 24th of 
January, “as a token of grief for the death and 

for the memory of the illustrious General 
Zachary Taylor, late President of the United 
States of America.” 

A terrible accident occurred in the harbor of 

Rio Janeiro on the 8th of February. The French 





th a lar, ya der" ms Hoey 
with a uantity of gun er on d, 
blew up with ’ pre: Beh cupindian, and soon 
after sank. She had 240 only a few 
of whom were on board at the time. Ten were 
killed and twenty wounded. ; 

ASIA. 

In Barrisx Invu, a portion of the Nizam’s ter- 
ritory has been made over to the East India Com- 
pany, as an equivalent for a debt of £60,000 due 
to it. Lord Dalhousie is engaged in introducing a 
system of education into the Punjaub. The Sikhs 
warmly second him in his endeavors. The Eng- 
lish authorities are also in constructing 
850 miles of canal in this district. 

Late news from Curva confirms the intelligence 
of the death of Commissioner Lin. Key-ing, the 
former Commissioner, has been disgraced, on ac- 
count of his liberal course towards the Europeans. 
A system of smuggling, on a very extensive seale, 
has been discovered in the neighborhood of Shang- 
hai. It is announced that a race of Jews has been 
discovered by some agents of the London Mission- 
ary Society in the interior of China, about 350 
miles beyond Pekin. 

AFRICA. 

A fierce and devastating war has broken out at 
the Cape of Good Hope, between the British Co- 
lonists and the native tribe of the Kaffirs. The 
savages arose in large bands and commenced a 
general attack on all the farms along the frontier. 
The native servants of the settlers joined them, 
and had penetrated into the older and more 
thickly populated districts on the coast, before 
they received any check from the Government 
forces. Several battles have taken place, in which 
the Kaffirs were generally routed, but they are a 
brave and warlike race, and cannot be subdued 
without a stronger force than has yet been sent 

inst them. In the Beaufort and Fort Cradock 
districts, the country for the distance of 150 miles 
was abandoned, the homesteads burnt, and the 
stock driven off. At the latest dates, the Governor, 
Sir Harry Smith, was raising a force of 10,000 
men. 

We have news from Lisrrta to the 23d of Jan- 

At a late trial for a capital offence in Mon- 
rovia, several native Africans sat on the jury. 
Other natives hold commissions as policemen and 
other minor functionaries. Bassa Cove, on the 
coast, had been very unhealthy for some months, 

POLYNESIA. 

Some difficulty has arisen at the Sandwich Is- 
lands, between the commander of the French fri- 

te Sérieuse and the Hawaiian Government. 

e French commander demanded the payment 
of $25,000 as a commutation for customs 


tain and the United States. Upon thisthe French 

commander landed his men at Honolulu, where he 

has prevented several Hawaiian vessels from pro- 
to sea. 

Several different parties of exploration are 
now endeavoring to te into the interior 
of the African continent. Mir. Livi at the 
last accounts, was i ward from 
Lake Ngami. Dr. Beke, in Abyssinia, and the 
Rev. Mr. Thompson, on the Gaboon River, have 
also made some very interesting discoveries in 
African geography and natural history. 
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Herod of Srientific Discovery. 


New Morors—Sir Joun Soorr Litum, Com- 


lish 


They 
, y 
i shaft, passing verti- 
cally deck. Another of 
the improvements consists in suspendi ran 
wheels at or near the stern of vessel, which 
ee et wie Oo ae fonts te peas a 
into air, thereby increasing 

se pour’; or such saniieohnalp may be 
moved without the intervention of the or 
channels, by the motion of currents of air or other 

fluids, forced through tubes or cylinders. 
Fis patent seas aurelled in early part of March. 


Warr Gas—The English patent for Paine’s 
Light was enrolled on the 12th of December, in 
the name of Alfred Vincent Newton, of Chancery 
Lane, So See The aay — Journal 

bli ifications an es, remarki 

hat the re tee been ready for some tine, bet 
was not published at the ular request of the 
ignee of the patent in England. It states that 
the invention is for decomposing water by means 
of electricity, and producing therefrom a gas, 
which, after being made to pass through spirits of 
turpentine or other hydro-carbonous fluids, will, 
when ignited, burn with great brilliancy. The in- 
vention is known by the name of “ Paine’s Light” 
—this being, in fact, Mr. Paine’s specification, in 
which he states, that although water has been 
spoken of as decomposed by the electric currents, 
he wishes it to be understood that this is merely 
to accord with the generally received chemical doc- 
trines and phraseology, and that water, after all, 
may be a simple element; however that may be, 
the patentee wishes, at present, to lay it down as 
certain that by discharging electricity through wa- 
ter, large — of gases are evolved; and 
that one of such gases, at least, when passed 
through tine, in the manner described, will 
burn and give a highly illuminating light. Mr. 
Paine’s affairs in England being thus adjusted, it is 
ible that more will be heard of it on this side. 

e benefits of the invention are hid under a bushel. 


ImpPRovEMENTS IN THE SteaM-ENncive.—An Eng- 
lish patent has been granted to Mr. Gzorcr Situ, 
of chester, engineer, for four improvements 
upon the ine. The first is an improved 
arrangement of apparatus by which cold water is 
made to enter the exhaust of steam cyl- 
inders, as near the valves as possible; by con- 
pons, rh yr an the exhausted steam it be- 
comes hot and passes off, while the uncon- 
densed steam passes either into the condenser or 
the atmosphere. This improvement is applicable 





to marine, stationary, and locomotive 
The second im 
a 


oct adeand its white oxide, with new 

of front and rear walls—a mode of dis- 
with the common retorts for the reduction 

of the ores of zinc into oxides, and replacing them 
by ons retort, in which the ore is more ad- 
ly treated—the —— of zinc to 

the of iron and steel, which are thereby ren- 


dered more malleable and less liable to oxidation 
—a saving of the products of distillation and oxi- 
dation of zinc and other volatile metals, by means 
of a cotton, woollen, flaxen, or other similar fabric, 
in connection with a suitable exhausting appara- 
tus,—the application of zinc to the formation of 
a lastly, the application of the ore 


ed Franklinite to the reduction of iron from its 
ores, and its subsequent purification, and in saving 
the volatile products by means of a suitable con- 
densing or receiving apparatus. Franklinite, which 
has hitherto only been found in any quantity near 
the Franklin forge, Sussex county, in the State of 
New- Jersey, consists of the following substances, 
ing to Berthier and Thomson: Peroxide of 
iron, 66; oxide of zinc, 17; sesqui-oxide of man- 
ganese, 16; total, 99. 


A new adaptation of es hy to the pro- 
cess of printing in oil has lately on ain ot ¢ by 
M. Kronheim of Paternoster-row, London. Hith- 
erto no strictly mechanical means have existed 
for successfully saggy 3 copies of paintings, 
combining the colors and brilliant, effects as well 
as the outlines and shadings of the original. The 
ingenious invention of Mr. Kronheim, while it ena- 
bles him to supply copies of the great masters 
wonderfully accurate in every res reduces 
the cost of. such copies to one-half the price of 
steel-engravings, and is a far more expeditious 
process. The invention has reduced to a certainty 
the practice of a new process by which the ap- 
preciation of art may be more widely extended, 
and the works of great artists popularized. 


Tae Annvat or Screntiric Discovery, (publish- 
ed in Boston by Gould and Lincoln), is an excellent 
abstract of all the chief movements and discove- 
ries in the scientific world for the year 1850. We 
advise all our readers inte in any of the 
sciences to procure it, and its companion volume 
for the previous year. The work will be continued, 
and it will be invaluable as a library of facts and 
suggestions, 
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Oxyeen From ArmospEric Ain.—M. Boussin- 
gavuut has recently obtained some i ing re- 
sults from his investigations in relation to oxygen. 
The problem upon which he has been engaged 
was the extraction of oxygen gas, in a state of 
purity and in a considerable o> from the 
azote in the atmosphere. For this purpose, a pre- 
ference was given to baryte, owing to its property 
of remaining in oxygen of a moderate tempera- 
ture, and abandoning it under the influence of a 
heat sufficiently intense. Ten kilogrammes of 
baryte, completely oxidized, were found able to 
take and afterward return 730 litres of gas. This 
is the number indicated by theory ; for celerity of 
operation, more than 600 litres can be counted on. 
In that limit, and in operating on 100 kilos. of 
matter, 6,000 litres of oxygen gas might be dis- 
engaged at each disoxidization ; four or five opera- 
tions might be performed in 24 hours, which would 
thus furnish from 24,000 to 30,000 litres of gas. 


Tue discovery of the virtues of a Whitened 
Camera for Photography, announced in our last 
issue, has excited a remarkable sensation in Eng- 
land. Mr. Kilburn, photographer to the Queen, 
who has experimented upon the new plan with 
great success, is 5; ing with M. Claudet. The 
point in dispute is the tendency of the improved 
method to weaken the image. the statements 
of those who claim to have succeeded are relia- 
ble, it is evident that the ordinary form of camera 
may be abandoned, and any image be received 
directly from the lens upon plates or paper ex- 
posed to a diffused light. . 


M. Lasorpx states, in a paper on Photography 
read before the Paris Society for the Enco 
ment of Arts, that the nitrate of zinc may 
substituted for acetic acid in the preparation of 
photographs on paper ; that it increases the sensi- 
tiveness of the silver coating, and even allows an 
alkaline reaction to the iodide of potassium bath. 


A parze was lately read by Professor Asicu, 
before the G hical Society of London, on 
the Climate of the Country between the Black and 
Caspian Seas. Professor Abich noticed the out- 
lines of the extraordinary variety of climate in 
the lands between these bodies of water, and 
sketched the geological and orological structure of 
the country, which he has minutely examined for 
several years by order of the Russian Govern- 
ment. e whole tract is divided by three differ- 
ent lines of elevation—viz. that of 8. E. to N. W. 
—that of W. to E, and that of S. W.toN. E. 
The isothermal line of 57° and 59°, after travers- 
ing the country between the Black and the Cas- 
pian Seas, inflects abruptly toward. the South 
again, reaching the Caspian. The mean tempera- 
ture along the shores of the two seas is for the 
year about equal; but the difference of the tem- 

ure of the seasons is very great. Lenkoran, 


in the same latitude as Palermo and Smyrna, with } eggs. 
, has the 


an annual temperature of 61° and 63 

summer of Montpellier 76°, and the winter of 
Maestricht and Torin, 35°. In Calchis, there is 
the winter of the British Isles, 41° and 42°, and 
the summer of Constantinople, 72° and'73°. Tiflis, 
with the winter of Padua, 37°, has the summer of 
Madrid and Naples, 74°. The extremes of Asiatic 
climate are found on the volcanic highlands of 
Armenia. 





Tu Academy of Sciences at Paris has recently 
heard a re on certain explorations made in 
1847-8-9 by M. Rochet d’Hericourt, a traveller 
in northeastern Africa, This traveller has, by re- 
oe observations, determined the latitude of 
t. Sinai to be 28° 33’ 16”, of Suez 29°57’ 58”, 
of Devratabor 11° 51’ 12”, and of Gondar 12° 
36’ 1”, Mt. Sinai is 1978 metres (about 6500 
feet) high. Mt. Dieu 2174 metres (7200 feet), 
and i of the Horch Mountains 2477 
metres (8100 feet). The Lake of Frana, south of 
Gondar, is 1750 metres (5700 feet) below the 
level of the sea, and its depth in one place is 197 
metres (645 feet). Rar-Bonahite, the highest 
in Abyssinia, is 4330 metres (14,200 feet) high, 
but not high enough to have snow. The travel- 
ler describes a great variety of hot-springs, some 
of which contained living feb an i long. The 
geology of Abyssinia he has thorougly investi- 
ga 


In the north, the principal rocks are 
granite and syenite. ey: plants he de- 
scribes is a magnificent lobelia, almost large 
enough to be called a tree, which is found to the 
very summits of the mountains, and to a height 
which would not be supposed to admit of such a 
o> He also finds the plant whose root has 

found to be a specific against hydrophobia. 
Of this he brought back seeds, which have been 
planted in the Jardin des Plantes with success. 
A iar breed of sheep M. Rochet d’Hericourt 
thought worthy of being transferred to France, 
but of the pair he sent the female died on the 
route. This sheep has a very long and silky 
fleece. On the shores of Lake Frana he also 
found a very large sort of spiders, whose co- 
coons, he said, were converted into excellent silk. 
He thinks these spiders might be brought to Eu- 
rope, and = in producing silk, but in this 
he probably does not cnough consider the difficul- 
ty, or rather the impossibility, of domesticating 
and feeding these insects. 


Enormous Fossr Ecos were a few weeks since 
subjects of curious discussion in Paris, and several 
notices were translated for the New-York papers. 
The eggs were discovered in Madagascar. M. Iso- 
dore Geoffrey St. Hilliare, in a recent re to 
the Academie des Scien - furnish: “ae further de- 
tails; and three eggs and some bones belongi 
to a gigantic bird, which have been comma to 
the Museum of Natural History in Paris, would 
seem to leave no room for doubt. Fairy tales are 
daily thrown into shade by the authentic records 
of science. This discovery 2 og to have been 
stumbled on curiously enough. The captain of a 
merchant vessel ing to Madagascar noticed 
one day a native who was using for domestic pur- 
poses a vase which much resembled an enormous 
egg, and on questioning him was informed that 
many such were to be found in the interior of the 
island. The largest of these eggs would hold two 
gallons. The volume equals that of 135 hen’s 
Some doubts were at first entertained as 
to the nature of the animal to which the fossil 
bones belonged ; but M. St. Hilliare—a competent 
judge in such matters—has pronounced them to 

those of a bird to which he has given the name 
of Epiornis. 
the 


of the al 


Tur sum of £1000 has been ieses 


British Government at the di 
Institution, for scientific purposes. 
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in a state of purity and in considerable 
uantity, the oxygen gas mixed with azote in at- 

ic air, and he thinks that he has fu 
succeeded, b: 


to put forth as a 
nature and 


uel to the Researches on the 
rties of the different S 


which he published in 1838. He has succeeded 
in extracting, by means of lime, the crystallizable 
sugar, in large quantity, contained in molasses. 
He got twenty-five per cent., by the agency of 
lime, carbonic acid, or sulphuric acid. Lime is 
— and harmless. Other circumstances recom- 
mend his series of experiments. A scientific re- 


porter writes mysteri of the discovery of a 
very simple and easy method of extracting sugar 
from the beet-root ; with an apparatus which costs 
very little, any one ma e his sugar with 
as much facility as he boils his pot. 


Or tHe Exprprrion to Crnrrat Arrica, we 
learn from the Atheneum that letters from Dr. 
Barth and Dr. Overweg have been received in 
London by Chevalier Bunsen, by which it appears 
that up to October last the travellers were still 
detained in the kingdom of Air. A previous com- 
munication gave an account of difficulties and dan- 
gers which they had met with on entering that 
country; the inhabitants of which had shown 
themselves hostile to them, so that their fate 
seemed entirely to depend on the protection of 
the Prince En-Niar, sultan of the Kelvés. This 
hoped-for protection they have been fortunate 
enough to secure ; though it appears not to have 
been sufficient to insure their safety beyond Tin- 
Tellus, the residence of the Prince, in mama ree 
of which they have been obliged to forego the ex- 

loration of the country, and to remain with the 
ince, They have however been enabled, while 
thus stationary, to collect a good deal of oral in- 


formation,—especially respecti the tract of 
country to the wal. cal vied of Ghat: 
which, instead of being a monotonous desert, 
proves to be in by many fertile wadys 
with ary’ of water. Among these novel fea- 
tures, not the least interesting is a lake, between 
Ghat and Tuat, infested with crocodiles. At the 
date of Dr. Barth’s letter (2d of October) the 
travellers were on the point of setting out on an 
éxcursion to Aghades, the capital of Air; the new 
sultan having vromised them his protection, and 





et uncertain when the expedition will be able to 
vert for lake Tchad. 


Gen. Rapowrrz, the late Minister of Prussian 
Affairs in Prussia, and undeniably one of the 
most brilliant Germans now living, recently ap- 

with — success in the character of a 
philologist before the Academy of Useful Sciences 
at Erfurt. A much r audience than usual 
was present, drawn thi by the oratorical re- 


. nn shen General, who was announced to 


eliver an essay on the Development of the 
Celtic Race in England, and es ly in Wales, 
Great was the astonishment, when, instead of the 
usual thick manuscript, the — drew forth a 
single sheet ining his notes, led to 

from it for above an hour. He dcdt cin 


cient and im it; its route was through Syria, 
Northern Africa, and Spain, to England, where it 
appeared in three phases, one under Alv, whence 
the name of the country Albion (ion, a circle, an 
isolated thing, an island); another under Edin, 
whence Edinburgh, in old documents Car Edin 
(Car Breton, Ker h, as in Car- 
marthen, &c.); and the third under Pryd, whence 


Britain (ain=ion). Such etymologic analyses 


marked this brilliant discourse. Fingal he de- 
rived from jin fair, and gal a s r, and ed 
the affinity between the Gauls and Gael, the lat- 
ter word meaning vassal, while Gaul comes from 
gal. In the second of his essay he demon- 
strated that the Celts were the inventors of 
rhyme, and in the discussion which followed main- 
tained this position against several distinguished 
philologists who were present. 

Mr. Cacntarp Latour has brought to the no- 
tice of the Paris Academy of Sciences a 88 
for making artificial by putting -different 
woods in a closed tube, and kook charring them 
over prom wd varies in char- 
acter to the and hygrometric state 
of the woods employ The weal of yo 
trees is converted into a glutinous coal; the ol 
wood, of dry fire, into a dry coal. But these last, 
if soaked in water before being placed in the tube, 
give a glutinous coal like the young wood, and 
sometimes a brown rosin, si to asphaltum. 

A scrEnTIFIC has been sitti: a Paris. 
Several men of high reputation, Mr. Walsh says, 
took part in its greeavtiian, which gave st i 
of unusual interest. Charles Bonaparte, Prince 
of Canino, was prominent as an orator. Recently, 
he could rally but two votes in the Academy of 
Sciences, as a candidate for a vacant seat. The 
man is not so much prized, we may believe, as the 
ornithologist. 
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obtain | his 


acid, alum, 
ia, oxydes of iron, and chrome, and 


ag 


W 


i pursued 
old cannot be very far off. 


a late meeting of the Liverpool Polytechnic 
iety, Captain Pusneit read a paper in expla- 
ion of his plan for preventing vessels bei 

water-logged at sea, Cisterns are to be i 
on each side in the interior of the vessel, fitted 
with valves cpeni pressure from within. The 


Pror. Hassensrern, of Gotha, recently illumi- 
nated the public square before the Council House 
in that city with his new electric sun. The effect 
was most brilliant, as if a bevy of full moons had 
risen together, and the applause of the beholders, 
the newspapers assure us, was unbounded. 

Tue American AssociaTION FoR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF ScrENceE will ney meet at Cincinnati, 


on the approaching 5th of May. 


Hert Heaths. 


Samvuet Farmer Jarvis, D.D.. one of the most 
learned men in the Lr i Church in the Uni- 
ded States, died at Middletown, Connecticut, on the 
26th of March. Dr. Jarvis was born in Middle- 
town, where his father (afterward Bishop Jarvi 
was then rector of Christ’s Church, on the 20th of 
January, 1787. His childhood and early youth 
(we compile from the Hartford Calendar), were 

at Middletown till the Bishop removed 

with him to Cheshire, where, in the Academy es- 
tablished by Bishop Seabury, he completed his 
paration for College. He entered at Yale, in 
802, commenced Bachelor of Arts in 1805, and 
proceeded Master in 1808. On the 18th of March, 
1810, he was ordained Deacon by his father, in 
New Haven; and on the fifth of April, in the year 
following, in the same place, was admitted Priest. 
Immediately after, he e Rector of St, Mi- 
chael’s and St. James’ Churches, on the island of 
New-York. In 1819, he was appoin 





ted Professor 
of Biblical Criticism, in the General Theological 
Seminary, with the understanding that he was to 
perform also, all the duties of instruction, except 
those relating to Ecclesiastical For va- 
rious reasons, in 1820 he resigned this position, 
and removing to Boston, became the first Rector 
of St. Paul’s Church in that city. In 1826, he 
sailed with his family for Europe, in different 
of which he remained nine years. Here he chiefly 
devoted himself to studies connected with The- 
ology and the History of the Church. ae i 
means, however, omitted the proper duties of his 


) | General Theological Seminary 


parts|in the county of 





in Trinity College, Hartfi 
the United States in 1835, he established himself 
at the College; attending not only to various du- 
ties in connection with the College Classes, but also 
instructing the students in Theology. Those who 
were there under his instruction, will not soon for- 
get the delightful evenings in his study, when the 
recitation ss Scan conversation took its place, 
and stores of the most useful and varied learning 
were opened to them, with a kindness and unre- 
servedness, which never could have been si 
ed. In 1837, he became Rector of Christ Church, 
Middletown, and in this position—having with him 
during the last year of its continuance only, an 
Assistant Minister—he i till the spri 
of 1842. He then resigned the Rectorship, an 
devoted himself to the especial work to which 
the Church had called him. Still he evinced the 
same readiness as ever to perform at all times and 
in all places, the duties of his sacred office; and 
his missi labors during this period, will ever 
attest his faithfulness to his vows as a priest of God. 
In 1848 Dr. Jarvis went to England, with a 
view to certain ements in connection with 
the publication of his Chronological Introduction, 
and returned in time for the General Convention 
of 1844. From this period, he was steadily en- 
ed in the ion of the first volume of 
i : though his attention was frequently 
called off by other demands upon his time and 
knowledge, among which may be particularly 
mentioned the compilation of a Harmony of the 
Gos the preparation of a work on 
nei of which have yet been published—and 
the drawing up a reply to Milner’s End of Con- 
troversy. At the same time, he was serving the 
Church as a Trustee of Trinity a eee 
3 as 
of the ing Committee of the Diocese of Con- 
necticut, and Secretary and Treasurer of the Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society; and as a member of 
Diocesan and General Conventions. Besides all 
this, there was a field of service and useful- 
ness—the labor and worth of which can only be 
estimated by one who should sce the correspon- 
dence whi  cutaliod--chich, wen cpanel tp 
him, by the requests continually made from all 
uarters, for his opinions on matters of Doctrine, 
iscipline, and Worship. His life was one of 
constant labor, and labor and trial it their 
work upon him. Scarcely had his last work (the 
first volume of his Hi ) been issued from the 
press, when aggravated disease came u him; 
and after lingering for some time, with unmur- 
muring patience and resignation, he died on the 
26th of 1851, at the age of sixty-four. 


Taomas Burnsipg, one of the justices of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, died in German- 
town on the twenty-fifth of March. He was born 
Treland, July 28th, 
1782, and came to this country, with his father’s 
family, in 1792. In November, 1800, he com- 
menced the wo of the law, with Mr. Robert 
Porter, in Philadelphia, and in the early part of 
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1804 was admitted to the bar, and removed to 
Bellefonte. In 1811 he was elected to the state 
Senate, and was an active supporter of the ad- 
ministration of Governor Snyder in all its war 
measures, In 1815 he was elected to 

and served during the memorable session of 1816. 
In the summer of the same year he was appoint- 
ed by Governor oe President Judge of the 
Luzerne district. He resigned this post in 1818, 
and resumed the practice of his profession at 
Beliefonte. In 1823 he was again elected to the 
State Senate, of pecan fate bs oe 
er. In 1826 he was appointed President 

of the Seventh Judicial District, which office 
held until 1841. He was then appointed Presi- 
dent Judge of the Fourth Judicial District, com- 
prising the counties of Bucks and Montgomery. On 
the first of January, 1845, he was commissioned one 
of the Judges of the Su e Court of Pennsylva- 
nia, an office which he filled at the time of his death. 


Judge Burnside was a man of fine social qualities, 
and few persons have had more friends. 


‘ Isaac Hitz, Governor of New Hampshire, Unit- 
ed States senator, dc., was born at Cambridge, 
the part now called Somerville, Mass, April 6th, 
1788. He was a descendant of Abraham Hill of 
Charlestown, who was admitted freeman 1640, 
and died at Malden, February 13, 1670, leaving 
two sons, Isaac and Abraham. From the latter 
of these, and fifth in descent, was Isaac, the fa- 
ther of Governor Hill. His mother was Hannah 
Russell, a descendant of the Cambridge family of 
that name, “ever distinguished in the annals of 
Massachusetts.”* His ancestors were stanch 
patriots, on both sides, and served with credit in 
the old French aud Indian wars, and his immedi- 
ate predecessors were among the earliest and 
the most efficient of the “Sons of Liberty,” well 
known for their undaunted spirit in encouraging 
resistance to the arbitrary and oppressive acts 
which occasioned the Revolution. 

The eircumstances in which the war and other 
calamities had placed his family were extremely 
unfavorable to the enjoyment of any educational 
privileges, and he was debarred from most oppor- 
tunities of acquiring even the rudiments of that 
culture now common and free to all. But he 
struggled manfully with these difficulties, the 
sharp discipline of Necessity giving to him an 
early training weli calculated to impress his char- 
acter with the seal of manliness and self-reliance. 
His intellectual constitution was early accustomed 
tothe keen atmosphere of wholesome severity ; 
and it nerved and braced him for the warfare of 
his subsequent career. In it, too, we may find 
the origin of his peculiar traits as a writer and a 

litician. He wrote in a vigorous but not pol- 
ished style, and all his productions were more 
forcible than elegant. But their very bareness 
and sinewy proportions opened their way to the 
hearts of the people whom he addressed. His 
prejudices were their prejudices, and in the most 
earnest expression of his own est feeling and 
passion he found the echo from the multitude of 
the democracy of his adopted state. 

His childhood and early youth thus formed, his 
next step was in the learning his trade, or acquir- 
ing his profession: for if any occupation in life 
combines more elements of professional know- 
ledge than another, it is that of a printer-editor. 

* Farmer’s Genealogical Register: Articles Hill—Russell. 





he served 
uired 


ented. apprentice, b 


co and universit 
most distingui red of our ditisens: 
Alma Mater of a series of graduates, of 
old Dartmouth might justly be proud, 
Soper pabidhed We Cushing ‘th 
though the i 1 ing, with 
whom viene? Hill learned his Baer was strong- 
ly federal, he retained the strong democratic preju- 
ices of his father’s house, which he afterwards so 
zealously advocated in more responsible positions. 
He went to Concord, N. H., on the 5th April 
1809, the day before he attained his majority. 
He bought an establishment of six months’ stand- 
ing, from which had been issued the American 
Patriot, a democratic paper, but not conducted 
with any great efficiency, and therefore not con- 
sidered as yet “a useful auxiliary in the cause of 
republicanism.” On the 18th of April, 1809, was 
issued the first number of the New Hampshire 
Patriot, a paper destined to exert an immense in- 
fluence in that state from that time to the pre- 
sent. The on which it was printed was 
the identical old Ramage press on which had been 
struck off the first numbers of the old Connecticut 
Courant, forty-five years before, that is, in 1764. 
The first number of the paper is before us. It 
bears for its motto the following sentiment of 
Madison, “ Indulging no ions which trespass 
on the rights of others, it shall be our true glory 
to cultivate peace by observing justice.” Among 
the selections is a portion of the famous speech of 
William B. Giles, in the Senate, February 13th, 
1809, in support of the resolution for a repeal of 
the Embargo, and substituting non-intercourse 
with the essing belligerents, offered by him 
on the 8th of the same month. In the next num- 
ber of the paper the editor expresses the opinion 
that “the man, who, after reading this lucid ex- 
position of British aggressions, can blame his own 
government—can accuse the administration of a 
want of forbearance, and a wish to provoke a 
war with England without cause, must be wilfully 
blind or perversely foolish.” This recalls at once 
the circumstances of the time, shortly after the be- 
ginning of Madison’s administration, and during 
the Em . Democracy was odious in New 
England, where the prostration of her commer- 
cial interests, the ruin of many and serious injury 
of all her citizens, had rendered the administra- 
tion exceedingly unpopular. The Patriot, how- 
ever, steadily Tefen the administration and 
the war which followed. Probably there will al- 
ways exist a difference of opinion with respect 
to the necessity or expediency of the war of 
1812; but public opinion has given its sanction 
to what is now known as the “Second War of 
Independence.” Since that time its advocates 
have been steadily supported by the country, 
and among them the subject of this sketch, who 
always referred with peculiar pride to that por- 
tion of his career—“the dark and portentous pe- 
riod which preceded the war.” 
Mr. Hill continued to edit the Patriot until 1829, 
a period of twenty years; during which time he 
was twice chosen clerk of the State Senate, once 
Representative from the town of Concord, and 
State Senator four times. In 1828, he was the 
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Democratic candidate for U. 8S. Senator, but was 
not elected. In 1829, he received the appoint- 
ment of — re of oe ae De- 
partment eneral Jackson, ro ong 
the duties of that office until. April, 1830, w 
his nomination was rejected by the Senate of the 
United States. The light in which his rejection 
was regarded in New pare mney inferred 
from the fact that its t was his triumphant 
election to represent that State in the body which 
had rejected him. He continued in the Senate 
until 1836, when he was elected Governor of the 
State of New Hampshire by a very large majori- 
ty. He was twice reé , in 1837 and 1888, 
In 1840, he was appointed Sub Treasurer at 
Boston, which he held until removed, in March, 
1841, by the Harrison administration. 
About this time the policy of the radical 
in New Hampshire, to P nich 
adhered, became tainted with an ultraism, which 
he could not approve. He opposed their hostility 
to railroad other rations, with the same 
vigor which had always characterized his career. 
He was subjected to the proscription of the party, 
and formally “read out” of the } reach of the New 
Hampshire Democracy. He established a new 
per, “Hill’s New Hampshire Patriot,” in which 
revived his old reputation as an editor and po- 
litical writer. The importance of the great inter- 
nal improvements which he advocated, to the 
rosperity of the State, brought back the 
Ron ther wanderings into sietongitons, and with 
this return to the old ways, came also the acknow- 
ledgment of the political orthodoxy of Mr. Hill. 
The new paper was united with the old Patriot— 
and one of his sons associated in the establishment. 
During the latter years of his life, he also pub- 
lished and edited the Farmer’s — Visiter, 
an agricultural paper. It was comm January 
15, 1889, and has been continued to the present 
time. It was devoted to the farming and pro- 
ducing interests, and its volumes contain much 
valuable matter ; of which Gov. Hill’s own personal 
sketches and reminiscences form no small portion. 
During the latter years of his life he suffered 
much from the disease which finally conquered 
his vigorous constitution. He bore little active 
part in political affairs—but took a lively interest 
in the success of the compromise measures—-to 
which he referred in his last hours, as, in his — 
ion, most important in their bearing on the safety 
of the Union. He made great efforts to promote 
their passage, and probably did some service in 
the cause of the Union, to which he was ardently 
devoted. He recognized the compromises of the 
Constitution, with unwavering fidelity to its spirit. 
We regret our inability to give in.this place some 
extracts from a letter of Daniel Webster, address- 
ed to one of Mr. Hill’s sons, upon the occasion of 
his death, which reflects equal honor upon the 
writer and its subject, in its recognition of the ser- 
vices to which we have referred. 
The present occasion affords no opportunity to 
review more particularly the events of Mr. Hill’s 
political career of public service. It is to be hoped 
that some one may hereafter prepare the history 
of his life and times—which involves an important 
part of the political history of New Hampshire, 
and a corresponding connection with that of the 
whole country. 


Mr. Hill had always | trials, 


the 27th March, written by the present editor, Mr. 
Butterfield Y 


“We have thus hastily and imperfectly noticed 
the prominent events in Loverne Hill's life. Few 
men in this country have exerted so great an influ- 
ence over the people of their States as he has over 
those of New Hampshire. He great 
native talent, indomitable energy, industry and 
perseverance. As a political editor he had few 
equals, and his reputation in that field extended 
t the country. Asa son, a husband, a 
brother, and a father, he has left a reputation hon- 
orable to himself, and which will cause his memo- 
ry to be cherished. Although afflicted for many 
years with a painful disease, exerting at times 
an unfavorable influence upon his equanimity, yet 
we believe the “sober second thought” of those 
who reflect upon his past history and services and 
ials, will accord with what we have said of his 
estimable ao character, and his naturally kind 
and amiable disposition. And now that his spirit 
has gone to another, and, we trust, a better world, 
the unkindness engendered by political and per- 
sonal differences will be forgotten, the faults and 
errors of the dead will be forgiven, and our 
thoughts will rest only upon his many private 
virtues and eminent public services.” 
The last illness of Mr. Hill was of about five 
weeks duration. He died of catarrhal consum 
tion, in the city of Washington, Saturday, the 22d 
of March, 1851, at four o’clock, P.M. His remains 
were removed to Concord, New Hampshire, where 
his funeral took place on the 27th of March. 

[We have made free use in the preceding notice 
of C. P. Bradley’s sketch (1835), and various arti- 
cles in newspapers of the day.] 


Davm Daaeert, LL. D., son of Thomas 

gett, of Attleborough, Massachusetts, was born in 
that town on the last day of the year 1764. He 
entered Yale College at fourteen, and graduated 
there with distinction in 1783. Pursuing his legal 
studies in New Haven, while he held the rector- 
ship of the Hopkins Grammar School, he was ad- 
mitted to the in 1785. For sixty-five years 
his life was identified with the history and pros- 
perity of New Haven and of Connecticut. Be- 
sides the ey 5 offices which he held, including 
that of Mayor of New Haven, he was long a Pro- 
fesor of Yale College, in the Law School of which 
he was ot eminent. His last public sta- 
tion was that of Chief Justice of the State, from 
the duties of which he retired at the age of seven- 
ty, through the jealous wisdom of the constitution 
of Connecticut. His connection with the law 
school, however, continued till within a very few 
years, when his health became gradually impai 
thro’ the advance of age, though for the last 
year he enjoyed an unusual exemption from his 
infirmities. About the end of March his family 
became apprehensive of a change for the worse, 
and on Saturday, April 12th, he died, at the 
advanced age of eighty-six years. 


Masor James Ress, born in Philadelphia in 1766, 
died at Geneva, New-York, on the 24th of March. 
He was in his youth a confidential clerk to Robert 
Morris, the financier; during the Whiskey Insur- 
rection in Pennsylvania, he was a Deputy Quarter- 
Master General under Washington, and he held the 
same office under Wilkinson and under Izard, in 





We quote the following concluding —- 
of the notice in the New Hampshire Patriot of 


the war of 1812. 
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Morpgcat M. Noa, who for nearly half a cen- 
tury had been eminent as a 
Sen etiohe mee tee eee i 
Jews of the tt age, died in New-York on the 
March. Hi Philadelphia 


2nd of He was born in on 


genial one to which he devoted the chief of 
hislife. - aps penn career commenced in — 
ton, 8. C., some interesting — i 
history there are given in the volume of 
Thomas's Reminiscences. In 1811 Mr. Madison 
pointed him consul at Riga, but he declined the 
In 1818 he was appointed by Mr. Monroe 
consul to Tunis, with a mission to Algiers, ‘ 
the voyage his vessel was captured by a British 
frigate, and taken to Plymouth. His di 
position exempted him from ———_ but he 
was detained several weeks, did not reach his 
destination until February, 1814, Having accom- 
lished the object of his mission, he crossed the 
a meh and visited Paris, After a brief resi- 
dence in that city, he proceeded to Tunis, where 
he remained until r ed, in 1816. In 1819 he 
published a book of Travels, containing the result 
of his observations in E and Northern Africa, 
during a three years’ residence in those countries. 
He now became one of the editors and proprietors 
of the National Advocate, in whieh he published 
the Essays on Domestic Economy, signed “ How- 
ard,” which were subsequently printed in a vol- 
ume. The next paper with which he was con- 
nected was the Hnguirer, afterwards Courier & 
Enquirer, in the ment of which he was as- 


manage’ 
sociated with Colonel Webb. The several papers 
of which he was at various times editor or pro- 
prietor, or both, were the National Advocate, En- 


irer, Courier & Enquirer, Evening Star, Sun, 

forning Star, and Weekly Messenger. His most 
successful journal was the Hvening Star, but he 
was eminently popular at all times as an editori 
writer, and was in every way fortunate when he 
had, asin the Hvening Star, or the Sunday Times, 
judicious business ers. Soon after his return 
a Africa occurred his celebrated attempt to as- 
semble all the Jews of the world on this conti- 
nent, and build a new Jerusalem at Grand Island, 
in the Niagara River. 


In 1821 he was elected sheriff of the city and 


county of New-York. During his term of office 
the yellow fever broke out, and he opened the 
doors of the prisons and let go all who were con- 
fined for debt—an act of generous humanity which 
cost him several thousand dollars. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar of this city in 1828, and to the 
bar of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
1829. In 1829 he was also appointed, by Presi- 
dent Jackson, Surveyor of the Port of New-York, 
which office he shortly afterward resigned. In the 

litical contest of 1840, he took part — Mr. 

an Buren, whom he had long regarded with dis- 
trust, and voted for General Harrison. In 1841 
he was appointed by Governor Seward, Judge of 
the Court of Sessions. He was probably the only 
Hebrew who occupied a judicial station in Chris- 
tendom. During the same year he was made Su- 
preme Court Commissioner. When a change in 
the organization of the Court of Sessions took place 
he resigned his seat on the:bench, and soon return- 
ed to his old profession. In 1843 he became one 


itician and a jour-} with 


;| Domestic 
and addresses on 


On | Sorrento, The Siege of Daramatia, The Gr 





of the editors and proprietors of the Sunday Ti 
ith which be was connected when he died.” 


France, Spain, and the Barbary States, in the Years 
1813, 1814, and 1815, and the Howard Papers on 
ic Economy, he published several orations 

i religious and antiquari- 
an subjects ; The Book of Jasher, and wrote 
an we ys, 4 which an account 
may found in Dunlap’s History of the Stage. 
The most i Sofiia wan tt weeks 0 
Soldier, or the Plains of Chippewa ; Ali Pacha, 
or the Signet Ring ; Marion, or the Hero of Lake 
3 Nathalie, or the Frontier Maid ; Yusef 
Caramali, or the Siege of Tripoli; The Castle of 
‘ectan 


Jews: holding the place of President in the He- 
brew Benevolent Society, and being frequently 
selected as adviser in o temporary or perma- 
nent associations for the relief of distress. As a 
politician he was perhaps not the most scrupulous 
in the world, but there was rarely if ever any bit- 
terness in his controversies. In religion he was sin- 
cere and earnest, and the Hebrews in America we 
believe uniformly held his character in respect. 

Joun 8. Sxmvwer, who was for a long time edi- 
tor of the Turf Register at Baltimore, and who 
more recently conducted the very able magazine 
The Plow, the Loom, and the Anvil, died from an 
accident, in Baltimore, on the 28th of March, aged 
about sixty years. He had held the appointment 
of Post-Master at Baltimore for a riod of twenty 
years, though removed from it fifteen years ago, 
and he was afterward Assistant Post-Master Gen- 
eral. Intending to hurry out from the Baltimore 
Post-Office—which he had entered for some busi- 
ness with his successor—into the street, he inadver- 
tently opened a door leading to the basement of 
the building, and before he could recover himself, 
ap. head foremost down the flight of steps. 

is skull was fractured, and he survived in a state 
of insensibility for a few hours only. 


Brevet-Masor-GenrraL Grorce M. Brooxg, 
of the United States Army, died at San Antonio, 
Texas, on the ninth of March. General Brooke 
entered the army, from Virginia, on the third of 
May, 1808, as Figt Lieutenant in the Fourth In- 
fantry. He had received four brevets during his 
military life, and at the time of his death he was 
in command of the Eighth Military Department, 
(Texas,) and engaged in planning an expedition 
against the Indians, 


Ferpmanp Gorrnetr Hann, Professor of Greek 
Literature at the University of Jena, died on the 
14th March, at the age of sixty-five. He is best 
known for his work on the sthetik der Fou- 
kunst. He had filled his professorship since 1817. 


M. Jacost died on the nineteenth of February 
at Berlin. He was well known to the scientific 
world by his electro-chemical researches. 








— -four. He was the son - 
jobing, in the province o 
‘ourteen days before his death he 
gave a scientific lecture at the University of Co- 
where he was Professor of Natural Sei- 
ence, He was nearly of the same age with Thor- 
waldsen and Oehlenschlager. His last work, Der 
Geist in der Natur, was not since the sub- 
j i is fame as the 
ism, (which discov 
Sond ave peedvund en goal 
of June 1821,) and asa ial think- 
er, will be immortal. 
At Rudkjobing he received his early education 


was sent to Copenhagen to study medicine. After 
he directed 


his- 


completing his course of pharmacy, 
powers 19 the study 0 natural philosophy, and 
ly distingui himself in that science, of 


d discov magnetism 
uent pate’ bod of the electric 
In 1807 he wrote his work revivi 
is of the — 


of magnetism 
at the conclusion— 


The voltaic current was now, for the first time, 
observed to produce a deviation of the magnetic 
needle in different directions, and in different de- 
gress, according to the relative situation of the wire 
and needle. subsequent experiment Oersted 
pore’ that Parry oo a the time the 
ee eee ie Ged 
& magnetic needle through every 
other non-conducting body, but ery had no ac- 
tion on a needle similarly suspended, that was not 
magnetic. To Professor Oersted is also due the 
im it discovery, that electro-magnetic effects 
do not depend upon the intensity of the electricity, 
but solely on its oe: By these discoveries 
an entirely new branch of science was established, 
and all the great advances which have been made 
in our knowledge of the laws which regulate the 
etic forces in their action w matter, are 

to be referred to the discovery by that b: 

an electric current magnetism could be indu 

He ted a theory of light, in which he re- 
ferred luminous phenomena to electricity in mo- 
tion ; it has not, however, been favorably received. 
One of the most important observations first 
made by him, and since then confirmed by others, 
was, that a body falling from a height not only 
fell a little to the east of the true perpendicular— 
which is, no doubt, due to the ’s motion—but 
that it fell to the south of that line; the cause of 
this is at; present unexplained. It is, no doubt, 
connected with some great phenomena of gravita- 
tion which yet remain to be discovered. At the 
meeting of the British Association at Southamp- 
ton, Professor Oersted communicated to the Chem- 





ptt natural phenomena. 

iscovery of electro-magnet- 

ism, which will for ever connect his name with 
Polytechnic 

which 


Hever Detatcvucue, who died early in March 
at Aulnay, France, was born February 3d, 1785. 
His first work was Fragoletta, a book treating in 
an original way the revolution of ee in 1799; 
it was the fruit of a long sojourn in Italy, a genu- 
ine production of genius, in which the chapters 
devoted to antique art are especially remarkable. 
During the Hundred Days he was the secretary 
of Marshal Brune, and was made sub-prefect of 
Toulon, The downfall of Napoleon deprived him 
of office, and restored him to literature and gene- 
ral politics. During the Restoration he gained 

eat applause by his eloquent and succe de- 
fence oft is father, who was tried before a political 
Fp eae rt rer Reo one of 
the victims of that bloody peri He was promi- 
nent in the agitation of yale questions through 
that time, and through the ten first years of Louis 
Philippe. He was intimate with B. Constant 
Chateaubriand, Madame Recamier, Gros, Gerard, 
Armand Carrel, Godfrey Cavai Beranger, 
and Sand. He was one of the editors of 
the National, and the chief writer of the brilliant 
and effective Figaro. His books were Fragolet- 
ta, Aymar, France et Marie, Lettres de Clement 
XIV. et de Carlo Bertinazzi, Les Adieux, Though 
he adopted the form of romance, the of 
his writings was historical and didactic. In the 
latter part of his life he made preparations to 
write a Histoire des Conjurations pour la Liberté, 
but did not accomplish it. He was a man of no- 
ble character and remarkable genius. His con- 
versation was brilliant and fascinating. Since Di- 
derot, it is said that France has produced no 
talker to be compared with him. George Sand 
frequently compares him to Rousseau. Like that 

osopher, toward the close of his life he mani- 
ested a passionate love of nature and solitude. 
He spent his time laboring in his garden, and liv- 
ing in the most frugal manner. The aged and 
manly poet was beloved of the neighboring - 
sants, as well as by the friends he had left behi 
him in the great world; and though he had often 
criticised his cotemporaries with extreme severity, 
sometimes even with injustice, he left no enemies, 
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Marsaat Dope ve 1a Bruntere, one of the 
leon, who raised. him to the rank 

eral, and employed him in many 

important services, died at Paris on the 28th Feb- 
, aged seventy-seven. He served in the 
paign of Egypt as a lieutenant of engineers. 


kind-hearted man. 


M. Matttav, one of the most productive of Pa- 
ris dramatists, died in that city March, twelfth, 
aged forty-five. He was born in Guadaloupe, and 
began life in France as a lawyer, but soon aban- 
doned that profession to write for the stage. He 
wrote a large number of dramas, some of which 
were very successful. The last one, called La 
Révolution Francaise, has run a hundred and 
nights, and is still i He was an - 
lent fellow, and nobody’s enemy but his own. 


Dr. Henry ve Brestav, senior of the Faculty 
of Medicine in the University of Munich, died 
lately. He was second medical officer on the 
staff of Napoleon, under Larrey, and followed the 
French army in the Russian campai He was 
made prisoner on the field of Waterloo. France, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Greece, and Portugal, had re- 
cognized his: scientific eminence by severally en- 
rolling his name among their orders of chivalry. 

Commisstoner Lix, whose seizure and destruc- 
tion of the opium in 1839 led to the war with 
Ste Irs Pi the eighteenth of Novem- 
ber while on his way to the insurrectionary 
district of Quan-si. : 


ft 





Joun Louis Yanosxt was born at Lons-le- 


"Apa gc 


was feeble in bodily ers, but 
indefatigable ardor ‘athe pursuit 
objects, and a mind at once pene- 
judi He was educated in the 


% 
f 


Ee 
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selected by 
jon of his history tat, 
in working upon it. -At the 
he labored assiduously in other direc- 
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other 
antiquity. In 1841 the Academy se- 
qos under the direction of M. 


being peaking with he- 
of the lungs, from which he did not re- 
several months. Notwi b ing the 


rule and the Byzantine restoration, another of the 
African ge . the Church of Ancient 
Syri i many important arti- 
opt the Encyclopedic Dicti A , wrote often 
for the National newspaper, and for two years 
was chief editor of the ee eee eet 
dique. He was-a republican in sentiment, and a 
character of exceeding nobleness and energy. 

Coronet Count. p’Hozirr, a distinguished 
French officer, who was com ised in the af- 
fair of Georges Cadoudal, died early in March, in 
Paris, aged seventy-seven. On the occasion of 
the i referred to, he was sentenced to 
death, but obtained his pardon through the inter- 
ference of the Empress Josephine, and as a com- 
mutation of his punishment was imprisoned until 
the year 1814 in the prison of the Chateau d’If— 
the scene of the confinement of Dumas’ hero, the 
Comte de Montechristo. 


M. Grorer Brentano, the oldest banker at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, died a few weeks ago, aged 
eighty-eight. He was brother of tgo persons 
well in the world of letters, ement 
Brentano and the Countess Bettina d’Arnim, the 


correspondent of Goéthe. 


Freperic Kavrer Ferneacu, the inventor of 
that mode of encaustic painting which is called 
by his name, died at Munich on the 27th February. 
A history of his experiments and inventions was 
published many years ago, 


M. Jotzs Marrren, author of a volume on Chris- 
tianity in America, died in Paris on the twenty- 
first of March 
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Here also was written the beautiful work by 
Mr. Coorrr’s daughter, entitled “Rural Hours.” 
Could any thing tempt to such authorship more 
strongly than a residence thus quiet, and surround- 
ed with birds, and flowers, and trees, and all the 
icturesque varieties of land and water which ren- 
ler Cooperstown a paradise to the lover of nature? 
In the last International we sketched the ca- 
reer of Mr. Cooper, and gave an account of his 
writings, and an estimate of their value. What 
we add here shall relate to the work which enti- 
tles his datighter to share his eminence. “ Rural 
Hours” is one of the most charming contributions 
literature has ever received from the hand of a 
woman. Though in the simple form of a diary, 

it is scarcely less than Thomson’s “ Seasons” a 
em; yet while seeming continually to reflect the 
most poetical phases of nature and of rural life— 
80 delicate is the appreciation of natural beauty, 
and so pure and unaffected and exquisitely grace 
ful the: style of composition—it has throughout 
even a Flemish truth and particularity of detail. 
If we were called upon to name a literary perform- 
ance that is more than any other American in its 
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HALL,” cue RESIDENCE OF J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
whole character, we cannot now think of one that 
would sooner receive this praise. A record of 
real observations during the daily walks of man 
years in a secluded town, or of the changes which 
the seasons brought with their various gifts and 
forces into domestic experience, it is a series of 
pictures which could no more have been made in 
another comntry than so many paintings on canvas 
of scenes by Otsego lake. e leaves are blown 
over by Otsego airs, or if the eye grows heavy 
and the are unturned it is for slumberous 
spells that attach to delineations of the sunshine 
and silence of Otsego’s August noons. And the 
views Miss Cooper gives us of the characters and 
occupations of the agricultural population in that 
of the country, who wear curiously interblend- 
ed the old English and Dutch habits with here and 
there a sign of the French, and the republican free- 
dom which in three generations has taken the tone 
of nature, are as distinctive as the descriptions of 
changes which the maple assumes in the autumn, 
or of the harvest of Indian corn, or a deer hunt in 
the snow. Upon a careless reading of “ Rural 
Hours” we might fancy that Miss Cooper was less 
familiar than perhaps should be for such a task 
with botany and other sciences, but a closer study 
of the book reveals the most minute and compre- 
hensive knowledge, so interfused that it is without 
technical forms only, and never deficient in precis- . 
ion. The style is everywhere not only delightfully 
free, while artistically finished, but it is remarka- 
bly pure, so that there is in the literature of this 
country not a specimen of more genuine English. 
In this respect the work of one of the most highly 
and variously educated women of our time, to whom. 
the languages of the politest nations were through all 
her youth familiar in their courts, may be well com- 
pared with the compositions which “ literary ladies” 
with Phrase Books make half French or half Italian, 
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GEORGE W. DEWEY. 


F our younger and minor poets no one has more 
@ natural grace and ‘adaicionn that Grorce W. 
Dewey. The son of a painter, and himself the 
Secretary of the Philade 9s Art Union, it may 
be supposed that he is well instructed in the prin- 
ciples upon which effect depends; but while na- 
tive genius, as it is called, is of little value with- 
out art,no man was ever made a poet by art 
alone, and it is impossible to read “ Blind Louise,” 
“ A Memory,” or “A blighted May,” without per- 
ceiving that Mr. Dewey’s commission has both the 
sign and the countersign, in due form, so that his 
tight to the title of poet is in every respect un- 
questionable. He has not written much, but what- 
ever he has given to the public is written well, and 
all his compositions have the signs of a genuine- 
ness that never fails to please, There is no col- 
lection of his a but from the journals to 
which he contributes we have selected the follow- 


ing specimens : 
A MEMORY. 


Ir was a bright October day— 
Ah, well do I remember ! 

One rose yet bore the bloom of May, 
Down toward the dark December. 


One rose that near the lattice grew, 
With fragrance floating round it: 
Incarnardined, it blooms anew 
In dreams of her who found it. 
Pale, withered rose, bereft and shorn 
Of all thy primal glory, 
All leafless now, thy piercing thorn 
Reveals a sadder story. 
It was a dreary winter day ; 
Too well do I remember 
y bore her frozen form away, 
And gave her to December! 
There were no perfumes on the air, 
No bridal blossoms round her, 
Save one pale lily in her hair 
To tell how pure Death found her. 
The thistle on the summer air 
Hath shed its iris glory, 
And thrice the willows weeping there 
Have told the seasons’ story, 
Since she, who bore the blush of May, 
Down towards the dark December 
Pass’d like the thorn-tree’s bloom away, 
A pale, reluctant ember. 











BLIND LOUISE. 
Sue knew that she was growing blind— 


Foresaw the d night 
That soon would fall, without a star, 
Upon her fading sight : 
Yet never did she make complaint, 
But pray’d each day might bring 
A beauty to her waning eyes— 
The loveliness of Spring ! 
She dreaded that eclipse 
Perpetually inclose 
Sad memories of a leafless world— 
A spectral realm of snows. 
She’d rather that the verdure left 
An evergreen to shine ‘ 
Within her heart, as summer leaves 
Its memory on the pine. 
She had her wish : for when the sun 
O’erhung his eastern towers, 
And shed his benediction on 
A world of May-time flowers— 
We found her seated, as of old, 
In her accustom’d place, 
A midnight in her sightless eyes, 
morn upon her face ! 





A BLIGHTED MAY. 
Catt not this the month of roses— 
There are none to bud and bloom ; 
Morning light, alas! discloses 
But the winter of the tomb. 
All that should have deck’d a bridal 
Rest upon the bier—how idle! 
Dying in their own perfume. 
Every bower is now forsaken— _ 
There’s no bird to charm the air! 
From the bough of youth is shaken 
Every hope that blossom’d there ; 
And my soul doth now inrobe her 
In the leaves of sere October 
Under branches swaying bare. 
When the midnight falls beside me, 
Like the gloom which in me lies, 
To the stars my feelings guide me, 
Seeking there thy sainted eyes; 
Stars whose rays seem ever bringing 
Down the soothing air, the singing 
Of thy soul in paradise. 
Oh, that I might stand and listen 
To that music ending never, 
While those tranquil stars should glisten 
On my life’s o’erfrozen river, 
Standing thus, for ever seeming 
Lost in what the world calls 
Dreaming, love, of thee, for ever! 





LADIES’ FASHIONS FOR THE EARLY SUMMER. 





THE SHADY SIDE. 


Ah! yes, methought while thus I gazed 


Across the way, 
The stream of life between us flow’d 


That cheerful winter day ; 





And that the bark whereon I cross’d 
The river’s rapid tide, 


Had left me in 
Upon the shady 


be = somewhat of a sorrow, Rosz, 

ame crowding on my 

Revealing how that current sweeps 
The fondest ones apart ; 

But while you stood to bless me there, 
In beauty, like a bride, 

I felt my own contentedness, 
Though on the shady side. 

The crowd and noise divide us, Ross, 
But there will come a day 

When you, with ight and timid feet, 
Must cross the b ; 





Costume for a Young Girl—In - br = 
graving the largest figure has boots e violet 
cehaioe and morocco; trowsers of worked cam- 
bric; and dress of a B chocolate cachmere, 
trimmed with narrow fringe, the double rob- 
ings on each side of the front as well as the cape, 


on the half-high e, ornamented with a dou- 
ble row of ieee ak fringe, this trimming re- 
peated round the lower rf of the loose sleeve ; 
the chemisette of plaited cambric, headed with a 
broad frill of embroi ; full under sleeves of 
cambric, with a row of embroidery round the 


Ladies’ Fashions for the Emly 





= — 


Titer. 
wrist ; open bonnet of pink satin, a row of white 
lace encircling the interior next the face. The 
second miss has button gaiter boots of chocolate 
cachmere ; trowsers and under-sleeves of white 
embroidered cambric; frock of plaided cach- 
mere; paletot of purple velvet; hat of a round 
shape, of white satin, the low crown adorned with 
a long white ostrich feather. 

The Bov’s be: ciara to Ry 
nearly as may be with that of the youngest girl— 
ashechdened pantalettes, and inde’ slebves trimm- 
ed with pointed lace. 
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Ladies’ Morning Promenade Costume.—A high 
dress of black satin, the body fitting perfectl 
tight; has a small jacket cut on the biais, with 
row of black velvet laid on a little distance frum 
the edge; the sleeves are rather large, and have 
a broad cuff turned back, which is trimmed to 
correspond with the jacket; the skirt is long and 
full; the dress is ornamented up the front in its 
whole length by rich fancy silk trimmings, grad- 
uating in size from the bottom of the skirt to the 
waist, and again increasing to the throat. Capote 
of epeeye satin ; sometimes plain, sometimes 
with a bunch of hearts-ease, intermixed with rib- 
bon, placed low on the left side, the same flowers, 
but somewhat smaller, ornamenting the interior. 

Evening Dress of white tulle, worn over aj 
of rich pink satin; the waist and point of a is 
rate length; the sleeves and front of the corsage 
covered with fullings of tulle, clasped at. equal 
distances by narrow bands of green satin; the 
skirt extremely full, and looped up on each side ; 


the trimming, which reaches from the waist on | 





each side the point to the bottom of the skirt, 
composed of loops of green satin ribbon edged 
with gold. ee cent ribbons or beautiful flow- 
ers accompany the light trimmings which ornament 
the lighter evening dresses. A young lady is never 
more beautiful than when dressed in one of those 
robes, so rich in their simplicity, and distinguished 
by their embroideries, form, and trimmings. A 
robe of tarlatane, trimmed with seven flounces, 
deeply scalloped and worked with straw colored 
silk, is much in vogue, The same trimming, pro- 
on narrow, covers the berthe and sleeves. 
en worked with white silk, this dress is still 
more stylish. White or black lace canezous, worn 
with low-bodied silk dresses, are very much ad- 
mired. They are open over the chest, and more 
or less worn with ues or straight trimmings 
round the waist, with half long sleeves, fastened 
up on the front, for the arm, by a ribbon bow. 
Dress Hats are principally made of tulle or 
gauze lisse—those of the latter texture, made in 
white, of folds with rows of white gauze ribbon. 





